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HAS KATHERINE MAYO SLANDERED 
“MOTHER INDIA’? 


ELEANOR F. RATHBONE. 


Iran Englishwoman who has never visited India (and that 
‘5 my case) sets herself to answer the above question, it is 
not because she is concerned to champion Miss Mayo. Nor, 
indeed, does that lady need champions; she is amply 
equipped for self-defence. 

But now that over a year has elapsed since the book’s 
publication, there are signs that controversy over its merits 
demerits has acted like a dose of aspirin, quieting the 
nerves jangled by her painful revelations and inducing 
oblivion. Her readers have accepted the verdict pro- 
nounced by reviewers or friends with Indian experience, 
and so often repeated that it has become a cliché : 

“Miss Mayo’s facts are nearly all true. But nevertheless 
she has not drawn a true picture of ‘ Mother India’.”” The 
latter part of the verdict is explained to mean that Miss 

yo has collected all that is worst in Indian life and cast 
a fierce light upon it. She has ignored the good—both the 
movements and organisations for reforming the abuses she 
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has exposed and the finer aspects of Indian thought and 
character. It may be said that this verdict is practical} 
unanimous, although the forms of its conveyance rain 
from hysterical abuse through every degree of discriminatin 
blame, criticism, praise and gratitude. In Indo-British 
opinion 1 the verdict is explicit. In the opinion of Indians 
it is implied by their concentration on its latter half and 
failure to assail her facts except in the matter of a few often 
repeated and unimportant particulars. 





For example, Mr Gandhi, in a long review in Young 
India, says : 


‘** If Miss Mayo had confessed that she had gone to 
India merely to open out and examine the drains of 
India, there would perhaps be little to complain about 
her compilation. .. . 

** The book is without doubt untruthful, be the facts 
stated ever so truthful. If I open out and describe with 
punctilious care all the stench exuded from the drains of 
London and say ‘ Behold London’ my facts will be 
incapable of challenge, but my judgement will be 
rightly condemned as a travesty of truth. Miss Mayo’s 
book is nothing better, nothing else.” 






































It is true that elsewhere in the review Mr Gandhi says: 
‘* Overdrawn her pictures of our insanitation, child marriages, 
etc., undoubtedly are,” and ‘“‘ I hope I have given sufficient 
prima facie proof in this article to show that many of her 
facts stand disproved even in isolation.” 

But the facts he does dispute are a few incidents, mainly 
concerned with himself individually, which have little 
bearing on the book’s main presentation of concrete social 
evils. True to his light, Mr Gandhi winds up with a wise 
warning to his Indian readers : 


‘* But let us not resent being made aware of the dark 
side of the picture wherever it exists. . . . Our anger 
will leave Miss Mayo absolutely unhurt and it will only 
recoil upon ourselves. We too have our share of 
thoughtless readers as the West has, and in seeking 
to disprove everything Miss Mayo has written, we shall 
make the reading public believe that we are a race of 
perfect human beings against whom nothing can be said, 


1 I mean by this British people with Indian experience, the term 
Anglo-Indian having been officially sequestrated for application to those 
formerly called Eurasians. 
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no one can dare to say one word. The agitation that 
has been set up against the book is in danger of being 
overdone. There is no cause for fury.” 


A less reasonable specimen of Indian criticism is that of 
Dr R. P. Paranjpye, Minister of Education in Bombay and 
Principal of the Fergusson College, Poona, which occupies 
four and a half closely-printed pages of a pamphlet called 
“Reply to ‘Mother India’.” This consists largely of tu 
quoque charges against America, of aspersions on Miss Mayo’s 
motives, of complaints of her failure to give credit to reform- 
ing movements, and of general charges of inaccuracy, 
exaggerations and malice. There is no attempt at specific 
disproof of specific facts. Like nearly all Indian critics of 
Miss Mayo, Dr Paranjpye makes much of her frequent 
quotations from Abbé Dubois, saying 


“a person who reads her book alone will never guess 
that Abbé Dubois wrote nearly 100 years ago... . 
Well, this single fact I think, ought to be enough to 
show the arriére pensée with which she has undertaken 
her task.” 


In fact, Miss Mayo definitely states twice (pp. 119, 166) 
that Dubois wrote in the beginning of the nineteenth century 
and elsewhere uses the phrases “ In his day,” “‘ Writing of 
nineteenth century Hinduism,” ‘since the Abbé’s time ”’ 
(pp. 75, 143, 204). 

As to Indo-British critics, the following quotations are 
taken from a pamphlet called ‘‘ ‘ Mother India’: by those who 
know her better than Miss Mayo. A Symposium of reviews 
ofthe book by responsible people of long residence in India.” 

The Rev. Fr. W. H. G. Holmes, Oxford Mission to 
Calcutta since 1908, for nearly twenty-five years editor of 
the Epiphany : 


** What a mission priest who has lived with Indians, 
among Indians for many years, resents in this book is 
not that some very distressing facts have been vividly 
revealed, but that the writer seems to have looked for 
evil and overlooked the good. .. . 

“Finally, candour must lead me to say this in 
conclusion. If I am asked whether Miss Mayo’s main 
conclusions are sound, I can only answer that, though 
Miss Mayo has written some things that she ought not 
to have written, yet when she maintains that the ill- 
health of India is largely due to insanitary habits, she is 
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right ; when she maintains that the poverty of India But 
is largely due to causes which only Indians can abolish | that th 
she is right ; when she maintains that the illiterateness of the 
of India is due to the fact that Indian women teachers } for 182 
are not available and the educated men are not willing | impres 
to give themselves to the work of primary education, meddle 
she is right ; when she maintains that there are grave India 
evils engendered by early marriages and enforced § who be 





widowhood, she is right; when she maintains that 6 4 
Britain is not bleeding India to death but helping her fri 
to become richer, healthier and stronger, she is right. lo 
But, for all that, she has not given a true picture of th 
* Mother India ’.”,—Church Times, October 21, 1927, th 


Miss M. M. Underhill, Hospital Evangelist at Naski, 


Bombay Presidency, 1904-23; Associate Editor, Inter. | by 
national Review of Missions : No 
angry 


“* The keynote to this book is the word ‘ facts” It ] her mi 
is full of them ; and they are nearly all true. (Notquite § she he 
all; it is not true to say that there is no known cure for § Hindu 
cholera.) Yet the picture of India which is given is } passio 
untrue. . . . But let no one think to portray India by § his ov 
quoting any number of facts.”’ No In 


The Rev. N. McNicol, United Free Church of Scotland § ¢ he | 
Mission, at Bombay and Poona since 1895, Secretary of the } defect 
National Christian Council of India : there 


** Miss Mayo is no ignoramus, nor is she deliberately aren 


unjust to India. She has got up her case with the care this b 
and thoroughness of a trained investigator; most of 


her hideous facts are probably incontrovertible. She is f Ag 
not deliberately unjust, but she is unjust all the i 
same. . . .”—National Christian Council Review of cae 
India, Poona, October, 1927. N 


Mr A. E. Mayhew, I.E.S., late Director of Public Instruc- | more 
tion, Central Provinces, and Officiating Education Com- | duce 


missioner to Government of India. Twenty years in India. oy 
she 


“That India is steadily deteriorating in every } of th 
important sphere of her life is palpably untrue. And | prog 
it is to be regretted that the very genuine emotion, the | we a 
sacra indignatio which gives life and colour to the book, | calle 
vitiates in places its scientific value. .. .” that 
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But in these and many other similar reviews the admission 
that the facts of the book are true is so overlaid with eulogies 
of the good side of Indian life and scoldings of Miss Mayo 
for ignoring it, that on the mind of the hasty reader the 
impression likely to be left is that Miss Mayo is a sensational, 
meddlesome mischief-maker, and that such social evils as 
India possesses may well be left to the many excellent people 


who believe in— 


“the principle that improvement must be wrought by 
friendship, by ever-increasing associations of all who 
love India whether Indian or foreign in all efforts for 
the betterment of the country, by continual fixing of 
the mind on progress achieved rather than on the ills of 
society,” etc.—(Statement td the Indian Press issued 
by Dr MeNicol for the National Christian Council.) 


Now no reasonable person can blame Indians for being 
angry with Miss Mayo. With whatever feeling she began 
her mission to India, it is obvious that by the time it ended 
she had conceived a violent dislike and contempt for the 
Hindu—the male Hindu at least—combined with a 
passionate pity for the victims of his defects, including 
his own women-kind, the depressed classes, and animals. 
No Indian who loves his race can easily endure to see it 
hated and despised and pilloried before Western eyes, even 
if he knows—perhaps the less because he knows—that the 
defects exposed are hateful and despicable. He knows that 
there is much in Western life that is hateful and despicable 
and much in his own people that is lovable and admirable. 
It requires a saint as well as a patriot to say with Gandhi of 
this book ‘* There is no cause for fury.”’ 

Again, in one sense it is all to the good that Indo-British 
men and women should share the hurt feelings of those for 
whom and with whom they work, on whose co-operation 
and sympathy the success of their efforts depends. 

Nevertheless, one is constrained to ask: which is the 
more important—the hurt feelings of the race-conscious, 
educated, articulate Hindu, or the millions of tortured bodies 
and wasted lives upon whose secrets Miss Mayo’s book has 
shed its ray ? It is easy and tempting to take the advice 
of the Rev. Dr McNicol and “ continually fix the mind on 
progress achieved rather than on the evils of society,” for 
we are all abundantly endowed with what John Morley 
called “ the world’s inexhaustible patience under the wrongs 
that only torment others.” But if we were enduring in our 
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own bodies and minds the sufferings Miss Mayo describes 
would we find patience so easy ? 

Let me remind the reader of the nature and extent of 
some of these evils and of the rate of the “* progress achieved” 
in remedying them. I will give the facts in the words not of 
Miss Mayo, but of established authorities ; a few of them 
quoted by her, most not so quoted. 

Take first that best measure of a nation’s physical 
health—its vital statistics. We are warned by those respon. 
sible for these in India that they are imperfectly reliable, 
But in the matter of births and deaths the figures are likely 
to err by under rather than by over statement. The head of 
a household, or its medical attendant, or a village teacher 
may easily fail to record a birth or death. He is unlikely 
(save quite exceptionally) to invent either event. The 
margin of error as estimated by the census authorities for 
India generally seems typified by the following : 


“The result of special enquiries into the size and 
constitution of families suggests the following conclusions 
as applicable to Bengal: (a) about 25 per cent. of 
deaths that occur remain unreported ; (b) the omission 
in the case of females is ordinarily about 2 per cent. 
more than for males and (c) the omission in the record 
of births generally is between 1 and 2 per cent. more 
than in the case of deaths ” (p. 15). 


Expectation of Life-—According to the Psalmist, “ The 
days of a man’s life are threescore years and ten,” but in 
India the average expectation of life of a male at birth is 
22°59 years; at ten years of age it is 33-36 years. In 
England the corresponding figures are 46-04 years and 52°35 
years.—(The 1911 Census, quoted by P. K. Wattal, “ The 
Population Problem in India,’? Bennett, Coleman & Co., 
Bombay.) 

Maternal Death Rate.—One of the most sensational state- 
ments in Miss Mayo’s book is that— 


“‘in India each generation sees the death of 8,200,000 
mothers in the agonies of childbirth—a figure greater 
than that of the united death-roll of the British Empire, 
plus that of France, Belgium, Italy and the United 
States in the World War.” 


This statement errs by not mentioning the basis of either 
of its estimates and by using the vague phrase “ a genera 
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tion.” What is a generation? It seems variously inter- 

reted to cover from fifteen to thirty years. The death-roll 
of the Allied Powers in the Great War according to the 
official figures was 2,953,243. The Director of Public Health 
for Madras Presidency—one of the most highly developed in 
India in the matter of child welfare—says in his Report that 


“making a most conservative estimate, the maternal 
mortality rate in the Presidency may be taken as at 
least 20 per 1000 births; which means that 30,000 
women of child-bearing age died during 1927 from con- 
ditions, mostly preventable, associated with pregnancy 
and labour.” 


The population of all India is about eight and a half 
times that of Madras, so that the same death-rate throughout 
India for fifteen years would give 3,825,000 deaths; for 


9 thirty years 7,650,000. 


Miss Mayo’s statement, then, would seem to be well 
yithin the mark. It is true that maternal mortality actually 
so registered in Madras and other provinces falls considerably 
below the Madras Director’s estimated 20 per 1000, though 
ina few districts and towns it exceeds it ; e.g. in Hyderabad 
me mother died to every sixty-four births, in Poona City 
and in Shiharjur city one to every thirty-one, in Almedrajar 
me to forty, etc. It is evident that imperfect registration 
is regarded as especially affecting maternal deaths, so that 
it is difficult to know whether a specially high rate is more 
indicative of specially bad conditions in the district or of 
unusual energy in the registration authority. 

In Great Britain the fact that the maternal death-rate 
has remained for the past twenty-five years at about 2 per 
1000 births—rising to 3 or 4 per 1000 in the mining and 
tural areas—-is rightly regarded as alarming. It means 
that—comparing maternity with coal-mining as a dangerous 
occupation—a miner’s wife who has a baby runs about three 
times as much risk of death as her husband incurs during a 
year’s pursuit of his occupation. What then are we to 
think of a maternal death rate of 20 per 1000 ? 

Infant Mortality—In England and Wales during 1926, 
of 1000 infants born, 70 died during the first year of life ; 
in Dunedin, New Zealand, 35. In Bombay Presidency the 
corresponding figures averaged 300 for urban and 175 for 
tural districts ; in Bengal it was 245 in urban and 190 in 
= areas, but exceeded 3800 in five towns and 400 in one 
of them, 
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The 1928 Report on Health Organisation in India, issueg 
by the League of Nations, says of the United Provinces : 


“In 1926 the rates in the four large cities were ag 
follows : Cawnpore 484-30 ; Allahabad 244-06 ; Benares 
813-55; Lucknow 286-63. This is ascribed to dirty 
midwifery, to the purdah, to early marriage and to 
drugging children.” 


According to the same authority, the rate for Madras was 
278-8 in 1925 as against 355-2 in 1918, showing the beneficial 
effect of recent developments of child welfare work. 

The 1920 Annual Parliamentary Report on the “ Moral 
and Material Progress and Condition of India” (prepared 
under the Government of India Act) says : 


**. , . It has been calculated that no less than 50 per 
cent. of all children in Bombay die before reaching the 
age of 18 months; while in Delhi one infant out of 
every four born in 1919 was doomed to die within a 
ye 

In all ages and countries the death of the first-born has 
been accounted especially tragic. Dr Lankester notes : 


** In Delhi two ladies engaged in domestic maternity 
nursing work in the city, were asked by myself to 
enquire from mothers in 1000 consecutive cases to 
which they were called (where it was not the first 
confinement), whether the first-born was still alive. 
The result obtained was that out of the 1000 women, 
657 had lost their first-born child.”—Twuberculosis in 
India, Butterworth & Co., Calcutta, 1920. 


Causes of High Infantile and Maternal Mortality.—It wil 
be noted that the League of Nations Health Report mentions 
for the United Provinces four causes: dirty midwifery, the 
purdah, early marriage, and drugging children. The general 
run of evidence seems to confirm this, with the addition of 
general insanitary surroundings. The following references 
throw some light on these factors : 

Early Marriages.—While the gravity of this evil is 
universally acknowledged, its exact extent is difficult to 
ascertain. The 1921 Census Report (Appendix 7, par. 2) 
says sweepingly : 


“Tt can be assumed for all practical purposes that 
every woman is in the married state at or immediately 
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after puberty and that cohabitation, therefore, begins 
in every case with puberty.” 


But this startling statement, which Miss Mayo has been 
blamed for reproducing, is hardly borne out by the figures 
of the same Census Report, which show that (Part I., p. 153)— 


* Of 1000 females in India— 
“Ages 0-5.— 988 are unmarried. 11 married. 1 widowed. 


, 5-10.—907 si >. 
» 10-15.—601 ri 382, ee 
» 15-20.—188 24 an Te 
» 20-25.— 51 ‘i 7 12 45 


In other words, at the age of fifteen, three-fifths of the 
ils of India are still unmarried ; two-fifths are married or 
widowed ; at the age of twenty less than one-fifth remain 
unmarried, over four-fifths are married or widowed. 

It follows that the sweeping statement in the Appendix 
to the Census is only reconcilable with the figures of the 
(ensus itself on the supposition that puberty is usually 
rached in India some time between fifteen and twenty years 
of age. The average age, according to Professor Carr 
Saunders, in his Problems of Population, averages twelve in 
Calcutta, as against fifteen in London. The explanation of 
the discrepancy given to me by a leading statistical authority 
on India is that the generalisation in the Appendix, being 
based on common knowledge as to Indian customs, is 
probably nearer the truth than the figures. On the other 
hand, the Report elsewhere says : 


‘Owing to the obloquy incurred by Hindu parents 
who have failed to marry their girls before puberty 
there is a strong inclination to understate the age of 
unmarried girls who have reached this age, which 
affects the age period—10 to 15.” 


This factor should result in an under rather than an 
over estimate of the age of marriage. 

Is it possible that the Census writers have under-estimated 
the extent to which the denunciation of early marriages by 
reformers such as Gandhi have affected even orthodox 
Hindu opinion ? 

Whatever the exact figures, however, two things are 
clear : first, it is a terrible thing (according to Western ideas) 
that even two-fifths of India’s girls are irrevocably bound 
to a husband whom they have had no hand in choosing 
before they are fifteen years old ; secondly, the number of 
Vou, XXVII.—No. 2. 7 
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marriages actually consummated at a disastrously low age is 
large absolutely, though they form only a minority of the 
whole. The more enlightened Indians have spoken out ag 
to this more strongly than any Westerner. For example, 


Mr Gandhi, in Young India, says : 


** It (child-marriage) is bringing into existence eye 
year thousands of weaklings—both boys and girls— 
who are born of immature parenthood. 

“It is a very fruitful source of appalling child. 
mortality and still-births that now prevail in oy 
society. 

“It is a very important cause of the gradual and 
steady decay of Hindu society in point of (1) numbers, 
(2) physical strength and courage, and (3) mortality,” 


In 1921, at the Child Welfare Conference held at Delhi, 
Rao Bahadur P. V. Shikhare said : 


“The custom prevailing almost throughout this 
country of early marriages is a very important con- 
tributory factor of high infant mortality. It is a sign 
of good augury that the age at which young girls are 
married is gradually being advanced, especially amongst 
educated people, but the bulk of the population still 
remains unaffected, and it is a common sight, especially 
in country towns and villages, to see children of 8 or 
10 being married.” 


The Government of India has been repeatedly charged by 
Indian speakers and writers with obstructing rather than 
helping reform, because they have failed to support previous 
unofficial Bills proposing to raise the age of marriage or of 
consent within the marriage bond. Their reply has been 
that the view of the Indian reformers does not represent that 
of the great mass of the people, and that to attempt to 
legislate too far in advance of public opinion would provoke 
deep-rooted religious and racial prejudices ; might lead to 
rebellion, and would certainly result in widespread disregard 
of the law in a matter so intimate and unenforceable as the 
domestic happenings within the purdah. This view has, 
indeed, been put forward by many Indian speakers in the 
Legislative Assembly. 

But it seems probable that here and elsewhere, official 
timidity and inertia have led to a too ready acceptance of 
excuses for inaction and to an under-estimate both of the 
extent of reformers’ opinions and of the loss of prestig¢ 
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incurred by the Government through its apparent acqui- 
escence in so great an evil. The matter has recently been 
referred to a Select Committee. 

Dirty Midwifery.—One of the most intolerably painful 
chapters in Miss Mayo’s book is that which describes the 
conditions of confinement in the orthodox Hindu home. I 
remember that at my first reading of this I slammed the 
hook and pitched it away—resolved to bear no more. Yet 
no part of the book is more elaborately documented, 
gd on turning up her authorities, chapter and verse 
an be found for practically every horrible detail. Here, 
for example, is the account of such confinements by Dr 
lankester. 


Conditions of Child-birth. 


“‘ The belief that the woman at this time is unclean 
and a source of defilement to others determines the 
whole entourage of the confinement. The room chosen 
must not be one which is used by other members of the 
household, and in actual practice it is very commonly 
a closet or out-house with dung-plastered mud floor and 
walls, and the smallest possible doors and windows, 
which are always kept rigidly shut. In some parts of 
Bengal a minute booth or shelter for the purpose will 
be constructed of matting in the back yard. The same 
idea dictates that it is an absurdity to use anything 
clean for one who is herself unclean, and so the oldest, 
dirtiest, coloured rags are often used, while as a matter 
of ordinary fact the midwife, in place of the spotless 
clothing, protected by the sterilized ‘ over-all’ of the 
West, delays to attend until she shall have exchanged her 
ordinary working costume for the dirty clothes suitable 
for the occasion, and used probably many times before 
without being washed. 

__ “ Perhaps the hardest of all the consequences of this 
idea is the fact that it banishes the girl’s own mother at 
the very time when, if ever in a lifetime, a mother’s help 
is needed. While in some parts it is permissible for the 
mother to enter the room on condition of her undergoing 
special ceremonial cleansing afterwards, special sets of 
clothing being sometimes reserved for the occasion, yet 
in the vast majority of cases the presence of the mother 
is forbidden. This would matter less if the midwife 
was one in whom confidence might safely be placed. 
But this is far indeed from being the case. Dirty in 
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habits, careless in work and often callous to sufferin, 
bold in treatment with courage born of crass ignorance. 
and which causes untold mischief to her patients, the 
Indian ‘ dai’ is in urgent need of reform. Its ye 

nature as things are now limits it to women of the 
lowest class, while the fact that it is hereditary, one 
individual regarding it as her right to have the care of 
a limited group of families, removes the incentive of 
competition and rivalry. I have traced the course of g 
single woman of this sort for years amongst the respect- 
able Hindus of a large city, her operations being con- 
tinually followed by a trail of puerperal fever and death, 
She and those like her, would make frequent internal 


examinations, never using water to cleanse her hands § 


until the end of the case. 

““Wonder is often expressed at the exceeding 
frequency of tetanus amongst parturient women and the 
newly born. Why wonder, when one remembers that 
the tetanus bacillus has its habitat in the earth, especially 
in dung-containing earth? The nurse in very many 
places rubs her hands upon the mud-plastered floor as 
a cleansing process preliminary to her operations, while 
it is the correct procedure for delivery to take place with 


the patient lying not on a bedstead but on the same mud § 


floor. 

“* It is the second of the above-named ideas which is 
the more closely connected with tuberculosis infection. 
It is an accepted canon of midwifery in India that 
puerperal fever results from exposure to chill, and so the 
most elaborate care is taken to shut out every breath 
of fresh air. Even in hot weather, the window and 
door will be tightly closed, every aperture blocked with 
dirty clothes, and what air remains is still further 
vitiated by the use of charcoal fires (in ‘ angithis’ or 
braziers) in the room throughout the lying-in period. 
This last practice is believed to have the effect of drying 
up discharges, but also in many places it is regarded as 
a means of protection from evil spirits. 

“‘ The patient, during a time which varies from 6 to 
18 days, has to remain—usually unbathed—in an 
atmosphere of almost indescribable foulness, and this 
when she is at the lowest possible ebb of physical 
strength and of power to resist disease. 

“Further, as if to ensure that nothing should be 
wanting to try the constitution of the patient to the 
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uttermost, she has to undergo during these early days 





ae a diet régime of the greatest severity. Milk in any 
:, the form, and in fact almost every kind of really nourishing 
very food, is forbidden during the first few days. Water is 
f the given very sparingly ; in South India it is usually with- 
, One held entirely during the first 24 hours as being liable to 
ire of cause chill, but bitter drugs and hot condiments are 
ve of given freely. In Rajputana if the child dies, the proper 
> ofa diet for the mother during the first three days is said to be 
pect. a decoction of copper coins and bamboo, while rice and 
- con: pepper water seem to be regarded in many places as 
eath. being the best general diet. The details naturally differ 
ernal in various parts, but almost always agree in the one 
ands principle so utterly at variance with the established 
practice of modern obstetrics, that of keeping the patient 
oding on a lowering diet during the whole of the lying-in 
d the period. All this is a poor preparation for the further 
that drain of lactation, the long prolongation of which adds 
ally still more to the series of heavy calls upon the strength 
nany of the young wife.” —Arthur Lankester, M.D. : Tubercu- 
or as losis in India, 1920, pp. 150-152. 
i The Report issued by the Health Section of the League 


of Nations in 1928 presents more briefly much the same 


mud picture and does not speak cheerfully of the rate of progress 
chis (see p. 87) :— 
tion. “For centuries the work of attending women in 
that child-birth has been performed by a special class of 
o the women who learn their methods of midwifery from their 
eath seniors, usually their mothers or mothers-in-law. These 
and methods are not based on modern knowledge of anatomy, 
with physiology or surgery, but are entirely empirical and 
rther often excessively crude. There is no knowledge of 
} oF asepsis or antisepsis, and therefore no conception of the 
riod. need for cleanliness and non-interference. So the dai 
ying om about her work with unwashed hands, and fingers 
od as aden with bracelets and rings, with dirty clothes, with- 
out any provision for obeying the simplest rules of 
6 to hygiene. In extenuation of her malpractices it is fair 
Pres to say that the public does not demand anything better.” 
this —League of Nations Report on Health Organisation in 
sical India, p. 87. 
1 be The Purdah System.—Dr Arthur Lankester, explaining 
the | the effect of the purdah on tuberculosis, says :— 
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** To secure privacy, efficient lighting and ventilation 
are absolutely disregarded, the zenana or women’s 
apartments being usually the most insanitary part of 
the house. No wonder that tuberculosis, which thrives 
in damp, dark and airless corners, plays havoc in the 
zenanas.”’ 


The effect of this on motherhood is demonstrated by Dr 
Kathleen Vaughan, who shows that osteomalacia—a disease 
mainly due to lack of sunlight—is widely prevalent in India, 
the land of sun, among its secluded women. (The Purdah 
System and its Effect on Motherhood, W. Heffer, 1928.) Both 
writers agree that those who suffer most in this way are 
neither the very poor nor the very rich, but the respectable 
middle-class, who seclude their women as a social convention, 
but cannot afford them adequate quarters. 

Dr Margaret Balfour (in a recent article in the Times of 
India) also lays stress on the gravity of osteomalacia, which 
so distorts the bones as to make natural delivery impossible, 
so that the young mother, especially if she lives in the rural 
districts where hospitals and skilled attendance are unayail- 
able, often ‘“‘ dies undelivered after days of agony.” Dr 
Balfour suggests that a still more prevalent disease of preg- 
nancy is anzemia—also associated with a secluded and 
inactive life in sunless quarters. 

There is one point that perplexes the thoughtful reader 
of these and similarly terrible descriptions. Why (one asks), 
if the mischief and suffering wrought by early marriage, the 
untrained dai, the purdah, etc., are so great, are Indian 
women of the older generation found to be themselves, as 
many authorities assert, the greatest opponents of reform ? 
And to what extent is it really so? The husband enlightened 
by European education, who finds himself impotent to pro- 
tect his wife against such cruel and unnecessary suffering 
because of his mother’s opposition, figures in most discussions 
of this subject. But the European woman, remembering the 
familiar “‘ I did it to please my wife,’’ by which husbands 
over here excuse themselves for unworthy compliance with 
unworthy snobberies, is tempted to see in such defence 
merely another of the protean forms of the age-long “ The 
woman tempted me and I did eat ” and to suspect that if the 
enlightened Hindu husband meant business he could get his 
way. 

There is another unpleasing human propensity which 
helps to explain why Indian men and women together 
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uiesce in these abominable customs. So far from personal 
pain helping to quicken sympathy with the pain of others, 
it seems in some natures to deaden it, so that many of one 
eneration resent attempts to ease their juniors from the 
struggles and sufferings they have themselves endured. 

Again, one asks oneself : how far does the capacity to feel 
pain differ with race and mental development ? Does the 
narrow and vacant life of the purdah woman perhaps atrophy 
not merely the mental faculties, but also and mercifully the 
nervous system? If it were otherwise, it seems incredible 
that it should not be the survival rate rather than the 
mortality rate of Indian mothers that reaches “ at a most 
conservative estimate, 20 per 1000.” But this, if pressed 
far, is a dangerous doctrine. How can we be sure that it is 
not the capacity to express and resist suffering rather than 
to feel it that differs with mental development. Has it not 
been, in the recollection of every one, his subconscious, un- 
located, inarticulate pain which he deemed irresistible which 
has done most to blacken life and to poison memory ? Any- 
how, allowing all reasonable margin for assuagement, the 
stark facts of Indian motherhood are bad enough to place an 
enormous weight of responsibility upon everyone concerned 
however remotely in her government, and not least upon the 
British women voters who are the natural custodians of that 
portion of the Imperial burden. These, if they are wise, will 
cease exclaiming at the beam in the Hindu’s eye, and search 
for the mote in their own, asking: ‘‘ What are we all doing 
to rescue these neighbours of ours?” If the cry “‘ Hands 
arm the sea’ ever means anything, here is the occasion 
or it. 

And not only or chiefly in the form of peddling philan- 
thropy, a guinea to a mission here or a college there. Though 
all that is excellent in its way, it is too much on the scale of 
the “ Seven maids with seven mops,” who sought to sweep 
the seashore clear of sands, to accomplish much. What does 
itall amount to? I have neither information nor space for a 
complete reply, but here are some indications of the “ petty 
done, the undone vast ” :— 

Nine-tenths of the Indian people live in villages. But of 
these the League of Nations Report on Health Organisation in 
India says :— 


_ “The supplying of trained dais or midwives to the 
villages is an exceedingly difficult problem, the solution 
of which has scarcely been attempted.” 
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And of the midwives’ training, where it does exist, the Report 
says :— 


“* The work, however, proceeds very slowly, and there 
are many obstacles to be overcome. All doctors who 
have had experience of the work are convinced that it ig 
not sufficient merely to train the dais. Supervision of 
their work subsequently is necessary to prevent their 
lapsing into the old methods. . . . Yet that supervision 
is for the most part non-existent, and cannot be supplied 
without greater funds and personnel.” 


The same Report throws light on two other causes of high 
child mortality scarcely noticed by Miss Mayo :— 


“The adulteration of milk is almost universal in 
Indian bazaars, and a large portion of the milk con- 
sumed is contaminated ” (p. 45); 


and 


“‘the medical inspection of school-children in girls’ 
schools is almost non-existent ”’ (p. 85). 


Mrs Tarr, Hon. Secretary to the Child Welfare Association 
of the United Provinces, writes (1928) :— 


“The population of the Central Provinces is 7%} 
millions. There are 5 hospitals run by the Lady Dufferin 
Fund. Very few women attend; e.g. in Nagpur 
Hospital, which is the largest, there are 300 births per 
annum. If all had 300 births per annum it would still 
be a very small proportion. 

‘“‘ All other maternity cases, rich and poor, are 
attended by dais who come from the lowest class of out- 
castes. 

“* Child welfare work on her own has been carried out 
in Nagpur for some years, but in 1926 Sir Montagu 
Butler instituted a big movement to open welfare 
centres run on cheap lines all over the province. 

“‘ The centres are run on £5, £10, or £15 per month. 
The average daily attendance is 15-20 children.” 


The Western reformer on reading these and similar state- 
ments naturally asks whether something cannot be done to 
quicken the pace. The reply he too often receives from the 
Indo-Briton, ‘“‘ You cannot hurry the East,” leaves him 
dissatisfied and sceptical. It is too much like the excuses 
for tardy action or inaction he is accustomed to at home. 
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Persistency in pressing for constructive suggestions has in my 
own experience revealed that there is at least one reform 
upon which Indian experts are unanimous. In different keys 
and with many variations they all chant ‘“ Educate the 
women; educate, educate, educate the women.” But this 
smerely to carry the battle into a different field, there to be 
net with the same difficulties of real but snail-like progress ; 
«cellent workers but appallingly few of them. 

Take the test of literacy among women, i.e. ability to read 





snd write their own language ; not perhaps the most impor- 
tant form of education, but an almost necessary preliminary 
foany rapid spread of the more practical forms. According 
to the 1921 Census, under 2 per cent. of Indian women over 
twenty are literate, and the Linlithgow Report (the latest 
yice on the subject) still quotes this figure as the latest 
wailable. It says :— 


“Our enquiries has left us firmly convinced of the 
great importance to rural development in India of the 
spread of literacy among women. There are indications 
of an awakening interest in this direction, but progress 
is slow ” (p. 63). 


How can it be otherwise in an India which has over 
700,000 villages, wherein dwell over 90 per cent. of her popu- 
tion, but only 183,164 primary schools (1926 figures), of 
which many are in the cities and most for boys only? The 
tumber of girls’ schools of all grades has risen from 27,437 








in 1924 to 29,806 in 1926, and out of a female population of 
120 millions, 1-7 million girls are under instruction. This the 
latest Progress of India Report considers “‘ an encouraging 
advance,”” but adds :— 


“Here, owing to the social customs and religious 
prejudices of the great majority of the population 
(Hindus) the difficulties are specially great. The demand 
for such education has hitherto been very small, and this 
is the first and greatest obstacle. Another obstacle is 
the serious dearth of women teachers, who alone may 
undertake the instruction of their illiterate sisters. A 
handful of enlightened individuals, it is true, defying 
caste, precept and ancient usage, have insisted on the 
education of their women folk. But the sum total of 
their efforts have hitherto been almost negligible. 
Recently, however, many hopeful signs have appeared. 
The growing enlightenment of the people is tending to 
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break down the prejudice. Women themselves seem leg 
satisfied with the customary illiteracy of their mothe 
and grandmothers.” 


A similar picture—of dense and age-long darkness, begip. 
ning to be broken by fitful gleams of light—is presented by 
Mr Brayne in his fascinating description of his work fop 
“Village Uplift’ at Gurgaon (Pioneer Press, Allahabad 
1928). 

“* The degradation of womenkind is the worst feature 
of Gurgaon village life. The female sex from earliest 
childhood is brought up as an inferior class and from 
being treated for ages as inferior—it has become inferior, 
This is the biggest problem we have to tackle. Women 
are often treated as of less account than cattle and the 
idea of educating their women appears absurd to 4 
villager.” 


Yet he shows how the viilage people—even in that one 
“very poor and backward area adjoining the province of 
Delhi ’—have responded to his plain-spoken and vigorous 
appeals :— 


“If the people were not anxious to uplift their 
women folk, what force on earth could bring more than 
1,500 girls to the boys’ schools in less than two years 
from the first day the idea was mooted.” 


The success of this and similar individual efforts suggests 
to the mind of the amateur inquirer an obvious answer to the 
reiterated question: “‘ How can the pace of reform be 
quickened ?” The reply which seems to spring at her from 
the pages of nearly every authority we have quoted, is :— 
‘“* Send more and better trained workers into all the social 
and economic services, and to make this possible, spend more 
public money upon them.” There may be difficulties about 
this which the outsider cannot see, but the one usually given 
her, ‘‘ India cannot afford it,’’ does not satisfy, because it 
provokes the retort, ‘‘ Can India afford not to doit?” The 
authorities, even the most officially discreet of them, teem 
with evidences of what India is suffering economically from 
her backwardness in health and education. Nor does the 
other common objection, ‘“‘ The demand must come from 
within,” by itself carry conviction. From within what ?—the 
village hut or the purdah? Do demands for reform evel 
come from completely illiterate and poverty-stricken # 
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imprisoned peoples, and is there evidence that the sense of 
collective responsibility of one class or sex for another is 
sufficiently developed in India to justify the Western Power 
that has once, to serve its own ends, taken responsibility for 
her, in saying: ‘‘ Now, save yourselves.” It is significant 
that the more courageous representatives of British rule in 
India do not throw the whole blame for the slow rate of its 
progress upon Hindu or Moslem mentality. Thus the 
Covernor of the Punjab (W. M. Hailey), introducing Mr 
Brayne’s book on village uplift, says of the charge that the 
Government has neglected this problem :— 





“The charge is to this extent true, that we have 
never made a direct and concentrated attack on this 
problem; we have never deliberately attempted to 
effect that change in the psychology of the peasant or 
in his social and personal habits without which it is 
impossible materially to improve his condition.” 


And Major-General W. R. Edwards, Director-General of 
the Indian Medical Service, says :— 


“IT cannot understand why up to the present time 
Government has taken no steps towards teaching the 
people of India the elementary laws of health which are 
of such vital impdrtance to them.”—(Quoted by Dr 
Lankester in his T'uberculosis in India.) 


And the Linlithgow Report on Agriculture says :— 











“The demand for a better life can, in our opinion, 
be stimulated only by a deliberate and concerted effort 
to improve the general conditions of the countryside, 
and we have no hesitation in affirming that the respon- 
sibility for initiating the steps required to effect this 
improvement rests with the Government. 

“ The realisation of this important truth has led to 
a large increase in expenditure on the departments con- 
cerned with rural welfare. None the less, we feel that its 
force is inadequately appreciated by the Government of 
India and by local governments, and that the necessity 
that the rural problem should be attacked as a whole, 
and at all points simultaneously, is still insufficiently 
present to their minds.” 


One is reminded that health and education are “ trans- 
ferred subjects,” i.e. that the authority and personnel of the 
departments concerned with them are mainly Indian. This 
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is a delicate subject, with which the amateur inquirer would 
do best not to intermeddle. But there are certain facts which 
one cannot fail to note. Since education became a traps. 
ferred subject, public expenditure upon it has increased gyb. 
stantially—according to the latest Progress Report, from 
about £6,000,000 sterling in 1920 to over £9,000,000 in 1996, 
This seems satisfactory evidence of indigenous demand. 
But what classes are mainly benefiting by it? Nearly all 
modern writers on Indian education have deplored the fact 
that, during the nineteenth century, educational efforts were 
concentrated mainly on the supply of university and secon. 
dary teaching to the upper and middle classes. Is it surprising 
that the Indians of the same classes, into whose hands 
administration has now passed, are continuing the same 
tradition and providing mainly for themselves? The 1926 
Progress Report notes that in point of educational advance, 
“* the situation among the middle classes is as encouraging as 
that among the poorer classes is discouraging,” and that 
while the number of primary schools (183,164 in all India, 
with its 700,000 villages) remains deplorable, the number of 
secondary schools and universities ‘‘ compares very favour- 
ably with countries much more advanced.” What guarantee 
or prospect is there that official Indians, having provided 
amply for their own class and sex, will proceed to make 
equally adequate provision for the labouring classes and the 
women, even if it means taxing themselves, for on the principle 
that you cannot draw blood from a stone, the money plainly 
cannot come from the desperately poor peasantry or from 
dependent women ? 

As to the prospect of this, not much comfort is to be 
drawn from our authorities, who frequently allude to the 
Indian’s extreme dislike of taxation, to the difficulty of 
inducing even the rich to subscribe liberally or steadily to 
voluntary enterprises, to his reluctance even to pay ade 
quately for the education and health of his own family. 


‘“* The Indian of to-day,”’ says Lankester, speaking 
of the difficulty of inducing even the well-to-do to employ 
a trained midwife, “ pays on his wife’s account the price 
of utter inefficiency and gets it.” 


According to the 1920 Report on “‘ Village Education in 
India ”’ :— 

‘“‘ There is very little evidence even now, when 9 
much is heard of the desire of the Indian for education, 
that either the Hindu or Mohammedan community . - 
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isreally awake or in earnest with respect to the education 
of girls.” 


And eight years later, H.H. the Begum Saheb of Bhopal, 
opening the Second All-Indian Woman’s Conference on 
Education, held at Delhi in February 1928, said :— 


** The need for women’s education has not been even 
so much as properly felt by our countrymen. Their lack 
of interest, and sometimes their opposition, have pre- 








vented the Government from paying due attention to 
the education of the women of India. That accounts for 
the backwardness of girls in education in comparison 
with boys, and for the fact that the ratio of education 
between women and men is hardly 5 : 100.” 


The attitude of this Conference of Indian women drawn 
from all parts of the country—their uncompromising demand 
for better education and denunciations of the “ sheer 
iniquity ’’ of child-marriage—shows that the spirit of reform 
isalive among them. But as their President, the Begum of 
Bhopal, wisely reminded them :— 


“* Practical efforts are essential to the achievement of 
our object. Most of the meetings and conferences in 
India do not go beyond the mere expressions of pious 
hopes. They are the scenes of some very interesting 
discussions, and of the passing of some very fine resolu- 
tions, but there the whole thing comes to anend. That, 
in fact, is one of the reasons that in spite of the efforts of 
the last fifty years women’s education in India is still in 
its preliminary stages.” 


Like most modern reforming movements, and as fully 
probably as any of them, the women’s movement is already 
international. Practically all the organisations devised to 
give it scope have their branches throughout the world, and 
not the least in India. The sense of solidarity among women 
thus induced is real, though perhaps it does not as yet affect 
more than a relatively small vanguard in each country. But 
between British and Indian women there is another link. 
Whether we or they like it or not—whether it is destined to 
endure or not—the very fact that British rule has been con- 
stitutes a responsibility. Yet to this American stranger, 
Katherine Mayo, many of us men and women over here owe 
our first coherent knowledge of the terrible facts I have been 
so sketchily reviewing—facts which are equally terrible 
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whether the Hindu is a sinner or a saint, an oppressor or q 
victim, or all of these in turn. Never mind who has heen 
responsible in the past for this huge mass of long-drawn-oyt 
continually renewed, unnecessary physical and mental suffer. 
ing. What can be done to secure its prevention for the 
future ? 

But the mind which seriously ponders this question 
becomes oppressed with the sense of a myriad invisible 
presences—of soft-eyed mute Indian women and children— 
for whom help may come too late. 


[PostcripT.—Since writing this article I have read the late L. Lajpat 
Lai’s book, Unhappy India—far the weightiest reply to Miss Mayo yet 
made. This book is as unqualified an indictment of the British raj and 
whitewashing of the Hindoo as Mother India is the reverse. Hence, 
he who has read both should be able fairly to assess the blame for the 
evils which Lajpat Lai barely attempts, and certainly fails, to disprove] 


ELEANOR F. RATHBONE, 


LIVERPOOL. 
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A RELIGION FOR THE EDUCATED 
INDIAN. 


JOHN W. GRAHAM, M.A., D.Lirt. 


Ir was my lot to spend last winter in India, and to lecture 
daily or twice a day to the students of Universities and 
wlleges, and to educated Indian audiences, on religion. In 
five months I gave 138 addresses, including sermons on 
Sundays to mission audiences or in college chapels, and spoke 
to about 24,000 people. I was sent out by the Society of 
Friends, not with any denominational aim, but to see 
whether a mystical religion, undogmatic, and urgently 
ethical, would appeal to young Indians of the educated class 
upon whom missionary effort has so far made little im- 
pression. 

I covered the greater part of India, from Bombay to 
Calcutta and from Lahore to Colombo. I addressed Govern- 
ment Universities or their constituent colleges, at Agra, 
Delhi, Lucknow, Allahabad, Calcutta and Madras, the 
Moslem Universities at Aligarh and Hyderabad, the Hindu 
University at Benares, several other orthodox Hindu colleges, 
and one of the Arya Samaj at Lahore. I spoke everywhere 
to the students at the missionary colleges, once to a Buddhist 
college or school in Ceylon, also to the State colleges in 
Travancore and Hyderabad, to Indian Government Colleges 
at Cuttack and elsewhere. It was a great relief to meet the 
happy-looking students at Women’s Colleges at two places in 
Madras, and at Lahore, Lucknow, Delhi, and Trivandrum, 
also the students at the co-educational college at Santi- 
niketan, under the care of Rabindranath Tagore and C. F. 
Andrews. I visited also the co-educational college of the 
Radhasoami sect at Agra. I gave four addresses at Alwaye, 
the college in Travancore managed by Indian Christians. I 
had audiences of Parsees in Bombay and Secunderabad, 
large gatherings of the Brahmo Samaj in Calcutta, and smaller 
215 
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ones at Bombay and Lahore. Miscellaneous public audiences 
came to me in town halls, Y.M.C.A. halls, club-houses for 
Indian gentlemen, and other places. I spoke at a Viveka. 
nanda Mission in Colombo, at the Theosophist Headquarters 
at Adyar, near Madras, and at the library of the Servants of 
India at Poona. 

This detail is just to show that I met face to face the most 
intelligent representatives of the various faiths of India, 

I was much with Christian missionaries and often their 
guest. I spoke at three missionary conferences, at Gonda, 
Benares and Bangalore, and met in friendly discussion groups 
of Christian theologians at Agra and Nagpur, and students in 
camp near Madras and Poona. My arrangements were kindly 
made by the Y.M.C.A. secretaries. 

To all appearance my message was gladly accepted. The 
chairman of Hindu, or Parsee, or Theosophist audiences 
would say at the end that they had similar teaching in their 
sacred writings, from which they would quote extracts in 
strange languages. At the colleges the room was generally 
too small for the audience. The students crowded the aisles, 
filled the platform and listened from the windows. Absolute 
silence reigned for an hour while I spoke on religion. An 
English student audience would hardly have done this. In 
India people get up and walk out freely if they are bored, 
But at the colleges this only happened when my English was 
beyond them, I had many questions afterwards, and private 
interviews with professors. One or two of the evangelical 
type of missionary had arguments with me in private here 
and there ; but I escaped real controversy. 

What was it, then, which excited interest without 
hostility ? I gave a good many different lectures, but the one 
I gave the oftenest, gave whenever I could, my gospel, was 
on ‘‘ The Divine in Man.” It was a short form of my book 
on The Divinity in Man, published last year. It expounded 
a religion based on experience—on the facts of Consecration, 
Love and Prayer. It taught that we are organs of God, as 
a leaf is of a tree or a cell of the body of aman. It left out of 
worship and out of religion the Power behind wild, non-moral 
Nature, which cares nothing for pain. Finally, it dropped 
from religion into philosophy, from religious Dualism 
reached an agnostic Monism, and halted in silence before 
the Absolute. 

The union of man and the Father revealed by our Lord 
was the heart of the matter, religiously. ; 
This is the fundamental absolute religion, to which 
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Christianity and other religions have added much that is 

ious, much that is contentious and temporary, much that 

is ultimately seen to be wrong. But at the foundation all 

unite. That is what Hindu, Parsee, and even Buddhist, to 
some extent, found. 

If we are going to influence them, we must begin here or 

nearhere. The natural form of their worship is not the cease- 








less utterance of words which constitutes worship in our 
churches and chapels. It is silent meditation. Here the 
Society of Friends appeals to them at once. But they have 
yet to learn religious communion. Their silence is a solitary 
glence. They sit each on his carpet away from other people, 
Moslem and Hindu alike. 

What else shall we give them? While I was travelling 
about India, the Rev. Stanley Jones was doing so too, and 
raching large audiences of cultivated Indians in a way not 
before achieved. His work is well known from his two books. 
He preaches Jesus as a figure in history. Neither the great 
Christian doctrines, about the Bible, the Trinity, the Atone- 
ment, nor Western ecclesiastical practice, enters vividly into 
his presentment. It is about Jesus, as he lived and died in 
Palestine. Could this teaching and mine be combined in one 
effort ? 

One more element must enter in—an urgent and powerful 
ethical application. Indians can think much better than they 
can act. In my lecture I urged that the truth of the Divine 
inMan was incompatible with war, with race hatred, with the 
degradation of women and with caste. Doubtless conduct is 
prominent also in Stanley Jones’s addresses. Indians need 
to learn the value and dignity of truthfulness, the moral 
anemia which follows sexual indulgence, the public rotten- 
ness of taking bribes. They need to learn that begging is not 
a spiritual but a disgraceful way of getting a living. They 
need to be more public-spirited towards one another and 
kinder to animals. 

I offer these three elements—the indwelling God, Jesus 
Christ on his human side, and strong application to conduct— 
= material for missionary effort among the upper classes 
of India. 

This leaves out the Old Testament, the Virgin Birth, 
miracles generally, any kind of theology, whether Catholic 
or Calvinistic or Evangelical, Hell and Heaven as popularly 
understood, the Second Coming, and all ecclesiastical pro- 
cedure from the West, priests, sacraments, baptism, Gothic 
churches, Christmas, Easter, and Saints’ days. 
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Historically the Old Testament was the background of 
Christianity, and is now part of the Christian Bible. But the 
Indians have in the Vedas and the Upanishads a valuable 
basis of their own. I had a beautiful talk with a professor 
at Lucknow. He asked that we might begin with a silent 
devotional time. I do not ever expect to meet a more saint] 
soul, one who knew better the path to God. I asked him at 
the end whether he was a Christian or a Hindu. “I ama 
Hindu,” he said, “ but a Hindu of 2000 B.c.” That is it, 
Since then Hinduism has been corrupted by the basest and 
most tyrannous of priesthoods, and by degraded idolatry, til] 
it is a dreadful mass of diseased moral and spiritual tissue, 
contributing heavily to the misery of mankind. An educated, 
spiritually-minded Indian gets behind it, privately or publicly 
renouncing Brahminism and caste and the unholy use of 
woman. 

But the low-caste illiterate is still suffering under it, 
He has no background but superstition and baseless fear, 
Let the missionaries continue their patient work with him, 
and baptise him into Christianity as they do now. He 
has nothing precious to leave behind in religion. It is a 
terribly difficult process. He loses his living and his family. 
But he must. The missionaries are as much needed as ever. 
They are all over-worked. Shortness of funds is driving all 
Protestant missionary societies to diminish their staffs. (I 
do not know about the Roman Catholics.) They have their 
institutions, colleges, schools, hospitals, Zenana work to main- 
tain, and their services torun. Evangelistic work is limited. 
Only in a few localities where mass conversion of a whole 
village takes place is there much increase by baptisms. This 
is taking place at Medak in the Nizam’s dominions, and 
thence east to the sea in the Telugu country, near Trichino- 
poly among the Tamils, and in some places in the Punjab. 
Other places there may be which I do not know of. There are 
four and three-quarter millions of Christians in India, 
including the hereditary body of a million and a half Syrian 
Christians in Travancore, dating from the fourth century at 
latest. The annual increase during the‘last complete decade 
up to 1921 was 120,000, including births and baptisms. The 
teaching I am writing to suggest would not interfere with 
the work now being done. 

I am not ready with an organised scheme. I wish to sow 
the idea. The Brahmo Samaj, of all the Indian sects, comes 
nearest to this teaching. It is celebrating its centenary this 
autumn. The time is not very propitious. Every Western 
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jdeaissuspect. The active minds are politically aflame. But 
India, I suspect, will be ready to receive as quickly as we are 
ve. 
° he suggestion made in this article will not appeal to 
those, and they are many, who believe that our English 
Christian belief, represented most accurately by their own 
icular denomination, stands for final Truth. Such will 
feel that only a poor maimed Gospel will be left. They will, I 
hope, carry their clear-cut ideas and their happy enthusiasm to 
continuing, and if possible extending, the present missionary 
york. But those who feel that our perception of Reality is 
rlative and limited will be glad of anything which makes for 
ellightenment and redemption of life. 

t would be presumptuous for one whose experience of 
India is so short to write with great assurance, in the presence 
ofa cloud of expert witnesses. I desire only to be suggestive 
and tentative, and shall welcome criticism, however destruc- 


tive. 
JOHN W. GRAHAM. 


CAMBRIDGE. 














CHRISTIANITY AS PARADOX. 


Proressor WILLIAM K. STEWART, 
Dartmouth College, U.S.A. 


I. 


THE paradoxes of the Bible are to be found largely in the 
New Testament, for the most part in the reported sayingsof 
Jesus and in the epistles of St Paul. There is apparently far 
less paradox in the Old Testament. The Old Testament con- 
ception of religion as compact or bargain does not readily 
lend itself to the paradoxical. Perhaps, too, it does not lie 
in the genius of the Hebrew language—I do not know. A 
few phrases stand out as exceptions: ‘‘ Be not righteous 
overmuch,” ‘‘ The tender mercies of the wicked are cruel,” 
** Prisoners of hope,” “‘ Miserable comforters are ye all,” 
** The stone which the builders rejected is become the head 
stone of the corner.”’ Isaiah alone seems to approach the 
New Testament mood in this respect. There the blessing of 
affliction is dwelt on, and how fertility is engendered in the 
heart of desolation: ‘‘ Sing, O barren, thou that didst not 
bear, break forth into singing and cry aloud, thou that didst 
not travail with child; for more are the children of the 
desolate than the children of the married wife, saith the 
Lord.” Also there is in Isaiah the familiar passage : “ Buy 
and eat, buy wine and milk without money and without 
price’; and this passage, which is echoed in all the Gospels: 
“‘'Ye hear indeed but understand not, ye see indeed but 
perceive not.” The famous fifty-third chapter of Isaiah sets 
forth the fact that victory out of utter defeat is the inmost 
secret of God’s plan. But, generally speaking, in the Old 
Testament yea is yea and nay is nay, and it is ‘‘ woe unto 
them that call evil good, and good evil.” 

‘* Prosperity,” as Bacon remarked, “‘ is the blessing of the 
Old Testament, adversity is the blessing of the New.” In 
220 
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sing from the Old Testament to the New we are sensible 
ofa total change of atmosphere. The dominant tone is now 
oe of paradox. The old values are reversed; poverty, 
suffering, meekness, ignorance and ostracism become virtues ; 
the lonely are exalted and the high brought down. One can 
easily see what a shock this topsy-turveydom must have been 
to the Pharisees and Sadducees. We are plunged into the 
thick of all this in the Sermon on the Mount. ‘“‘ Love your 
memies, bless them that curse you, do good to them that 
hate you, and pray for them that despitefully use you and 
ecute you.” ‘‘ Take no thought for your life, what ye 
shall eat or what ye shall drink ; nor yet for your body, what 
ye shall put on.” ‘“‘ Take therefore no thought for the 
morrow.” ‘* He that findeth his life shall lose it, and he that 
seth his life for my sake shall find it.” ‘‘ So the last shall 
first and the first last.” ‘‘ But he that is greatest among 
you shall be your servant.” ‘‘ And whosoever exalteth him- 
gif shall be abased ; and he that shall humble himself shall 
exalted.” ‘* But whosoever will be great among you, let 
him be your minister ; and whosoever will be chief among 
you, let him be your servant.” ‘“‘ Resist not evil, but 
whosoever will smite thee on the right cheek, turn to him 
the other also; and if any man will sue thee at the law to 
take away thy coat, let him have thy cloak also. And who- 
sever will compel thee to go a mile, go with him twain.”’ 
“For whosoever hath, to him shall be given and he shall 
have more abundance ; but whosoever hath not, from him 
shall be taken away even that which he hath.”’ ‘“* Therefore 
speak I to them in parables, because they seeing, see not ; 
and hearing, they hear not, neither do they understand ” 
(which connects with Isaiah). The paradox of predestination 
and human responsibility is touched on in the statement : 
“Woe unto the world because of offences ; for it must needs 
be that offences come ; but woe to that man by whom the 
dffence cometh.” And again: ‘“‘ And truly the Son of Man 
goeth, as it was determined ; but woe unto that man by 
whom he is betrayed.”’ ‘If therefore the light that is in 
thee be darkness, how great is that darkness.” ‘‘ I thank 
thee, O Father, Lord of Heaven and earth because Thou hast 
hid these things from the wise and prudent and hast revealed 
them unto babes.” 
The very beatitudes are largely paradoxical, ‘‘ Blessed are 
ey that mourn,’’—as who should say, happy are the un- 
happy ; ‘‘ Blessed are the meek”; “ Blessed are they who 
do hunger and thirst after righteousness’; ‘ Blessed are 
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they who are persecuted for righteousness’ sake ”’ ; “* Blesgeq 
are ye when men shall revile you and persecute you and shall 
say all manner of evil against you falsely for my sake.” 
** Blessed are ye poor,” so Luke’s version runs ; or accordin 
to the more familiar rendering of Matthew, ‘‘ Blessed are the 
poor in spirit ”’—that is the unintellectual, the unintelligent, 
or, as we say nowadays, the morons. And on the other hand: 
** Woe unto you that are rich,” ““ Woe unto you that are full,” 
*¢ Woe unto you that laugh now,” ‘‘ Woe unto you when all 
men shall speak well of you.” 

Dr Edwin Abbott once called attention to the fact that 
the beautiful passage, “‘ Consider the lilies of the field, 
they toil not, neither do they spin; yet I say unto you, 
Solomon in all his glory was not arrayed like one of these,” 
must have sounded to Jesus’ hearers like one of the most 
extravagant of his paradoxes; while to us the idea has 
become more than acceptable through being reinforced 
so constantly in modern poetry. But, it seems to me, the 
ethical and spiritual principles enunciated by Jesus remain 
paradoxes of perpetual freshness, because, while admitted as 
theoretically or ideally valid, they are never wholly acted 
upon. Even those who deny the originality of the ideas and 
who point to numerous parallels in contemporary and earlier 
writers are obliged to admit the matchless expression of these 
paradoxes. It is here, in my opinion, that the poetic genius 
of Jesus culminates. Jesus also shows the tendency to 
hyperbole which so often goes with paradox making. Con- 
sider the passages about the power of faith to uproot trees 
and remove mountains, about the camel and the needle’s eye, 
about hating father and mother, wife and children, about the 
dead burying their dead, and various others. Bishop Creigh- 
ton once said that the two chief means of teaching were 
exaggeration and paradox. Papini in his Life of Christ makes 
the following statement : ‘‘ Jesus is the greatest overturner, 
the supreme maker of paradoxes, radical and without fear. 
This is His greatness, His eternal freshness and youth, the 
secret of the turning sooner or later of every great heart 
toward His Gospel.” ‘“ No other revaluation will ever be 80 
divinely paradoxical as His.”’ 


What do these paradoxes truly signify ? In what respect | 
can the meek, the mournful, the poor, the stupid, the reviled | 


and persecuted be said to be happy? And the rich, the 
replete, the highly esteemed miserable ? It is to be noted 
that the solution of the paradox is suggested in each of the 
beatitudes. The sad are to be comforted, the meek are 1 
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inherit the earth, etc. That is to say, somehow, somewhere, 
somewhen, the present earthly réles are to be reversed. 
Whether, as so many scholars think, Jesus looked for a speedy 
end of the age and a palingenesis in which all the old values 
should be recast, or whether all readjustments are to be trans- 
ferred to a life beyond the grave, does not concern us here. 
Tolstoy, it will be remembered, called himself after his con- 
yersion aliteral follower of Jesus—perhaps the only one living, 
at least he certainly looked upon organised Christianity as 
recreant. In his book called My Religion (1884) he formulated 
the five leading precepts from the Sermon on the Mount as 
follows : Do not be angry ; Do not lust ; Do not bind your- 
lf by oaths ; Resist not evil; Be good to the just and the 
unjust. But Tolstoy had no belief either in an outward 
Kingdom of God or in a future life with after-justice, but only 
inthe Kingdom of God within. Be meek, not that you may 
inherit the earth ; be merciful, not in order to obtain mercy ; 
submit to persecution, not for the sake of a heavenly reward, 
but solely that you may have the peace of God in your souls. 
*The vocation of man,” he says, “* is obscure, lonely sacrifice, 
unrewarded, for the life of others.”’ And so, in my estimation, 
Tolstoy outparadoxes Jesus. 

The sayings of Jesus which have just been quoted may 
be termed the paradoxes of humility. Push some of them a 
little further and you get the excesses of Pascal and Rousseau. 
Pascal said “‘ Il faut s’abétir,”’ and ‘‘ sickness is the natural 
state of a Christian.’’ Rousseau said, ‘‘ The man who 
teflects is a depraved animal,” and again, ‘‘ True Christians 
are meant to be slaves.” Here you have what Stephen 
Graham calls ‘“‘ the gospel of stupidity ” and what I should 
term the paradoxes of grovelling. In general, indeed, it 
would be easy to show how the literature of Christendom has 
constantly re-echoed these sayings of Jesus, submitting the 
themes to ever-new variations, and from time to time even 
intensifying the paradoxes. 

The Pauline paradoxes harmonise admirably, in my 
opinion, with the Gospel mood, and furnish a partial refuta- 
tion of the charge that St. Paul was a stranger to the mind 
of Jesus. ‘‘ For the preaching of the cross is to them that 
perish foolishness ; but unto us who are saved it is the power 
of God.” “‘ Hath not God made foolish the wisdom of this 
world?” ‘It pleased God by the foolishness of preaching 
tosave them that believe.” ‘‘ Because the foolishness of God 
1s wiser than men, and the weakness of God is stronger than 
men.” ‘‘ God hath chosen the foolish things of the world to 
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confound the wise ; and God hath chosen the weak things of 
the world to confound the things which are mighty ; and 
base things of the world and things which are despised hath 
God chosen, yea and things which are not, to bring to naught 
the things that are.” ‘If any man among you seemeth ty 
be wise in this world, let him become a fool, that he may he 
wise.”’ ‘‘ For we [7.e. the Apostles] are made a spectacle unto 
the world and to angels and tomen. We are fools for Christ's 
sake, but ye are wise in Christ; we are weak, but ye are 
strong; ye are honourable, but we are despised.” “ If ap 
man think that he knoweth anything, he knoweth nothi 
yet as he ought to know.” “ If I needs must glory, I wil] 
glory in the things which concern mine infirmities.” “ For 
my strength is made perfect in weakness.” ‘‘ For when] am 
weak, then am I strong.” St. Paul calls himself a prisoner of 
Christ—‘“‘ in whose service is perfect freedom,” the Book of 
Common Prayer would add. And this is the réle which 
Christians appear to play in the world: “ As deceivers, and 
yet true; as unknown and yet well known; as dying and 
behold we live ; as chastened and not killed ; as sorrowful, 
yet always rejoicing; as poor, yet making many rich; as 
having nothing, and yet possessing all things.” St Paul's 
mind evidently loved to play with contradictories. Hes 

of changing the truth of God into a lie, and of how the truth 
of God had more abounded through his (Paul’s) lie; of 
believing in hope against hope ; of becoming rich through the 
poverty of Christ ; of another gospel which is not another, 
etc. And in the passage where he speaks of Christ, who knew 
no sin, being made sin for us, so that we sinners might be 
made the righteousness of God in Him, he opens the way for 
the manifold paradoxes of Christian theology. 

Thus it is that the atmosphere of the early gospel, this 
strange new world of the spirit, is saturated with these 
notions of life in death, gain in loss, victory in defeat, freedom 
in bondage, wisdom in ignorance, strength made perfect in 
weakness, things of naught confounding the things that are. 

In the Apocalypse occurs the passage: ‘* These are they 
which come out of great tribulation and have washed their 
robes and made them white in the blood of the lamb.” The 
following lines are from one of Donne’s poems : 


“* Oh wash thee in Christ’s blood 
Which hath this might, 
That being red, it dyes red souls to white.” 


This somewhat grotesque paradox (one thinks of bleaching 
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with gore) has survived in many an evangelical hymn and 
sermon. 
II. 


Starting with such a paradoxical foundation as the sayings 
of Jesus and the teachings of St Paul, it was only natural that 
Christianity should erect a superstructure of paradoxical 
theology. Tertullian, the fieriest of the Church fathers, 

ressed himself in the ringing words which have remained 
to this day Christendom’s most famous paradox, next to 
those of the New Testament : ‘* Crucifixus est dei filius ; non 
pudet quia pudendum est. Et mortuus est Dei filius ; 
prorsus credibile est quia ineptum est. Et sepultus resur- 
rexit ; certum est quia impossibile est.”? Orthodoxy took on 
the dogmas of the incarnation and the Trinity, that Christ is 
at the same time both wholly God and wholly man, and that 
God is three in one and one in three; the doctrine of the 
vicarious atonement according to which, in Joseph le 
Maistre’s words, “‘ le mal devient aussi le reméde méme du 
mal’? ; dogmas and doctrines which the semi-rationalism of 
Arius was unable to destroy and which found their final 
formulation in the Nicene and Athanasian creeds, perfect 
abysses of contradictions. And, taking the matter by and 
large, the Christian Church has stuck to her great antinomies, 
that God is one yet three, that Christ is God yet man, that 
man is free yet in the hands of omnipotent foreknowledge ; 
asserting that these are ultimate paradoxes, not to be har- 
monised in any synthesis man’s intelligence can devise, but 

to be received as mysteries no imagination can depict. All 
the great heresies may be said to have arisen from a rational- 
istic inability to maintain such contradictions together. 

To these mysteries Catholicism would add the paradox 
of transubstantiation. I am strongly inclined to think that 
the sacrament of the mass with its perpetual enactment of an 
incalculable contradiction fosters in Roman Catholics a live- 
lier sense of paradox than in Protestants. At any rate, the 
Catholic poets of England from Crashaw down to Francis 
Thompson and Alice Meynell seem to display it. Moreover, 
every educated Roman Catholic must be acutely aware of 
certain anomalies in the position, past and present, of his 
Church.. Its claim to universality, quod semper, quod ubique, 
quod ab omnibus, accords ill with its contemporary situation 
a a minority in Christendom. It is out of touch, if not 
actually out of sympathy, with many of the intellectual and 
social forces that are shaping modern civilisation. Its 
VoL, XXVII.—No. 2. 8 
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historical record is checkered and, in the eyes of the profane. 
at times dubious. It does not seem to stand for what most 
men are pleased to call progress. An able English Roman 
Catholic, Charles S. Devas, in a book called The Key to the 
World’s Progress, discusses ten paradoxes of his Church ; how 
for example, it appears in opposition to the intellectual and 
material progress of the world and yet to promote it ; howit 
is the rival of the State and yet its ally; how it is full of 
scandals and yet all holy ; how it upholds and yet opposes 
religious freedom ; how it is one, though Christendom has 
always been divided ; how it is even the same and yet ever 
changing, etc. All of these paradoxes are of course solved to 
the satisfaction of the writer. Another Englishman, R, H, 
Benson, a priest of the Roman Catholic Church, has also 
dealt persuasively with the “ Paradoxes of Catholicism,” 
He argues that nature shows us anomaly upon anomaly, and 
paradox heaped on paradox. The greatest of all is that body 
and soul should make up one man. With such a contra- 
diction experienced every moment of our lives, why should 
we hesitate to embrace the central paradox of Christianity— 
the incarnation ? When faith has unsealed our eyes and we 
once admit this, then all the other paradoxes of the faith 
follow naturally and cease to trouble us. The American 
critic, Paul Elmer More, takes a similar position in his book 
entitled The Christ of the New Testament. He says: 


‘* The best approach to the dualism of mind and ideas 
lies through the analogous paradox which confronts us 
in every act of our daily life, and which the plain man 
accepts with no more ado. I mean the obvious fact that 
we live in a double world of mental and material pheno- 
mena, that somehow we are both mind and body. This 
conjunction of mind and body is so familiar a part of our 
experience that we are apt to forget its strangeness, 
though in truth nothing in religion is more irrational or 
more incomprehensible. Indeed it may be questioned 
whether one who has honestly faced this mystery, with 
all its implications, will find any serious intellectual 
difficulty in the postulates of religion.” 


Moreover all thinking Christians, Catholic or otherwise, 
must have felt the burden of the great historical paradox, 
that their religion, proclaimed as the only divine revelation, 
has after nearly 2000 years as yet conquered even nominally 
only a third of mankind. The rationalist, by nature avers 
to paradox, answers that Christianity is only an episode i 
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the world’s long history—“ a local thing called Christianity,” 
4s Thomas Hardy says in the Dynasts. But Christian thinkers 
appear to be torn between two impulses—the humanitarian 
desire to see their faith draw all men unto it, and the belief 
that true religion will always be reserved for a small number 
—* Many are called, but few are chosen,”’ “‘ Strait is the gate 
and narrow the way, and few there be that find it.” Only a 
few thinkers seem able to acquiesce wholeheartedly in the 

doxical idea that divine truth is to illumine only a small 
remnant, for there is an obstinate conviction in men’s minds 
that truth ought to and will prevail. It has remained for a 
man who was not a Catholic but an ultra individualistic 
Protestant, the Danish philosopher Kierkegaard, to carry this 
paradox d outrance. With a burning desire to believe which 
rminds one of Sir Thomas Browne’s saying that there are 
not impossibilities enough in religion for an active faith, or 
of the character in a French novel, who wished that there 
vere four persons in the Trinity so that his faith might be the 
more triumphantly asserted, Kierkegaard longed for ‘‘ the 
absolute paradox,’’ as he termed it. He wrote in his Diary in 
1848 — 


“that God’s Son became a man is certainly the highest 
metaphysical and religious paradox, but still it is not the 
deepest ethical paradox. The greatest ethical paradox 
was when God’s Son entered upon this earthly reality, 
became a member of it, submitted himself to all its 
pettiness.”’ 

“The absolute paradox would be that God’s Son 
became a man, came into the world, went about in it, 
and that no one noticed it, that he remained in the 
strictest sense of the word an individual man, who had 
an occupation, got married, etc.” 


From another passage in his works it is evident that it was a 
disappointment to Kierkegaard that Christ had only recom- 
mended celibacy, and had not absolutely forbidden marriage 
as mortal sin. 

Kierkegaard has been called the Pascal of the Scandi- 
havian countries. He might with equal propriety be 
compared to Tertullian, for no one else has embraced so 
Passionately the paradox ‘“‘ credo quia absurdum.” The 
unbridgeable gap between the infinite and the finite, the 
drastic incompatability of faith and reason, forms the 
substance of his thinking. ‘‘ The conception,” he says, 
“which sees a dualism in life is both loftier and profounder 
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than that which seeks unity.” Christianity has always 
been a stumbling-block and foolishness. It does not crave 
to be understood. The most that one can say is that we 
should understand that it cannot be understood. To be 
a Christian one must crucify one’s thinking. Paradox ig 
the highest passion of thought. Uncertainty is the essence 
of faith. Man, therefore, ought to attach himself to that 
belief which is most paradoxical. To run a risk is necessary 
to faith, but that very uncertainty is faith. Christianity 
is absurdity, it is aggressive mystery, so to speak; but it 
must be accepted without attenuation. ‘ There is only 
one salvation for us—Christianity. There is only one 
salvation for Christianity—severity.”” And Christ, the God- 
man, is the irrational and the paradoxical in bodily form, 
Kierkegaard, with his inexorable alternative “ Either-Or,” 
has been oftenest remembered as the prototype of Ibsen’s 
Brand. But it would seem that his real intellectual influence 
has only just begun. In some strange fashion he has pene- 
trated into Spain and has found an enthusiastic admirer in 
Unamuno. Also the most striking figures in recent German 
theological thought, Rudolf Otto and Karl Barth, bear 
unmistakably his impress. He is the relentless foe of ease 
in Zion, of lukewarmness and mere institutionalism and, 
above all, of that pseudo-religion which consists in making 
the best of both worlds. Surely no other religious leader in 


modern times has essayed so vehemently to live and think by 


paradox alone. 

G. K. Chesterton devotes a chapter of his book on 
Orthodoxy to the “ Paradoxes of Christianity.”’ Christianity 
is true, he argues in effect, because its paradoxes fit the para- 
doxes of life. ‘‘ The commonest kind of trouble is that it 
(life) is nearly reasonable, but not quite. Life is not an 
illogicality, yet it is a trap for logicians. It looks just a little 
more mathematical and regular than it is; its exactitude is 
obvious, but its inexactitude is hidden ; its wildness lies in 
wait.” ‘‘ Everywhere in things there is this element of the 
quiet and incalculable.” ‘‘ Now this is exactly the claim I 
have come to propound for Christianity. Not merely that it 
deduces logical truths, but that when it suddenly becomes 
illogical it has found, so to speak, an illogical truth.”’ Chester- 
ton then applies to life what he calls “* the Christian doctrine 
of the parallel passions.” ‘‘ Paganism declared that virtue 
was in a balance ; Christianity declared it was in a conflict; 
the collision of two passions apparently opposite.” “* Every- 
where the creed made a moderation out of the still crash of 
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aly two impetuous emotions. Take, for instance, the matter of 
| tee modesty, of the balance between mere pride and mere 
at *% rostration. . . . Christianity separated the two ideas and 
To he then exaggerated them both. In one way man was to be 
dox i: | haughtier than he had ever been before ; in another way he 
deed was to be humbler than he had ever been before. In so far 
> that 9 81am man, Iam the chief of creatures. In so far as lama 
essa man, I am the chief of sinners.” ‘“‘ Christianity got over the 
innit ificulty of combining furious opposites, by keeping them 
but it § both, and keeping them both furious.”’ ‘‘ One can hardly think 
S only § too little of one’s self. One can hardly think too much of 
y a one’s soul.” ‘* We want not an amalgam or compromise, but 
Gog. § doth things at the top of their energy, love and wrath both 
rm burning.” Elsewhere Chesterton declares that the only 
Or,” | fitting symbol for this paradoxicality is the cross—an upright 
bsen's § cuntradicted by a cross bar. j Saas 

uence In recent years, with the growth of rationalism in the 
pene- Protestant churches and with the brief eruption of modernism 
erin | 2 Roman Catholicism, many new paradoxes relating to 
rman | Christianity have been propounded. I have referred else- 
bear | Where to the distinction drawn by Lessing between the 
Christian religion and the religion of Christ. This paradox, 





fe on 

ny for such it was originally, has become familiar to us nowadays 
aking inthe contention of the liberals that the heart of Christianity 
ler in | the teaching of Jesus and not the teaching about Jesus. 


nk by’ In 1902 the German scholar Wellharsen stated boldly that 
Jesus was not a Christian—meaning, of course, that he was a 
Jew who had no thought of founding a new religion. Dr 


k on 
anity Klausner repeated the statement in his book Jesus of 
para- Nazareth, published three years ago. Still more startling 


at it § Sounds the same statement from the lips of one of the leaders 
t an § % American Fundamentalism—‘“‘ Jesus Christ was not a 
little | Christian’ ; the idea here being that a Christian is one who 
de is | Vorships Christ as God and accepts him as a Saviour, whereas 
es in | Jesus could naturally not have that relationship toward 
f the | Himself. Thoreau stated some three-quarters of a century , 
ago: “* It is necessary not to be a Christian to appreciate the 


im I 
vat it beauty and significance of the life of Christ.’”’ By the trans-¥ 
omes | Position of the words “not” and “ necessary,” Thoreau 


ster- | tuned what would have been a complacent platitude into a 
trine | Startling and perhaps inadmissible paradox. Let me add my 
irtue | Pion that the fine paradox of Edward Everett Hale 
lict ; deserves commemoration, that Unitarianism stands for “ the 
ery- | humanity of God and the divinity of Man.” 

h of The most inhuman paradox on record is surely Dante’s 
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inscription over the gate of the Inferno, “ facemi—’ primo 
amore.”’ One recalls Chesterton’s phrase “‘ merciless ag the 
mercy of God.” But in reality this paradox of God’s loye 
and God’s wrath runs all through orthodox Christianity 
however little the sinister side of it may be stressed nowadays, 

On the general paradox of faith (whether Christian or not) 
I know of no better statement than one written by the late 
Barrett Wendell in a letter to E. P. Martin :— 


“* The most incredible of paradoxes [he says], Faith 
itself is in essence not a creed but an art, fundamentally 
at once submissive and hopeful. The submission ig to 
what we may call divine will—the power which makes’ 
things on earth incessantly other than we would like 
them to be. The hope is that somewhere beyond earth 
there may be that which shall eternally console.” 


One may embrace this paradox, and in spite of that (or 
perhaps because of that) may remain like Wendell detached 
from any specific creed. Let us recall Schiller’s aphorism 
** Mein Glaube ”’ : 


“* Welche Religion ich bekenne ? Keine von allen, 
Die du mir nennst—Und wareun keine? Aus Religion.” 


W. K. STEWART. 


DartmoutH CouiecE, U.S.A. 
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AN ORTHODOX RUSSIAN IN THE 
PRESENCE OF GOD. 


AN EXAMPLE OF PARADOX IN WORSHIP. 
Dr G. G. KULLMANN. 


I. 


fz Russian Orthodox Church has almost no organised 
utivity similar to what Western Protestantism calls religious 
ducation. Very few Sunday Schools exist. Religious 
ducation is restricted to a type of religious instruction in 
atechism, called ‘‘ Zakon Bojye’’ (the “‘ Law of God”’), 
given generally in one or two weekly hours in the higher 
mades of the elementary schools and in the high school, the 
w-called gymnasium. For this instruction one uses a cate- 
cism and a selection of the main divine offices, especially 
the liturgies of St John Crysostomos and St Basil. The 
atechism contains mainly a theological discussion of the 
lord’s Prayer, the Nicene Creed, the seven sacraments. 
Ithical teaching concerns itself with the Decalogue, the 
peades and the three theological virtues, Love, Faith and 
ope. 

Nevertheless a Russian Orthodox appears generally to 
be very well ‘‘ educated ”’ in religion. Not only is he fairly 
aquainted with the Bible, especially with the Gospels, the 
Epistles and the Psalms, not only does he possess a doctrinal 
background surprisingly well grounded, he has, to apply now 
the ultimate test of a religious education, a deep sense for the 
rality and presence of God. Whether a mystic, a passionate 
social reformer or an aggressive atheist, the Russian bred in 
the Orthodox Church believes, consciously or unconsciously, 
inthe existence of a personal god transcending all conceptions 
ofa merely immanent “‘ anima mundi.’”’ The Russians them- 
231 
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selves are probably right in their observation that even the 
most vehement Russian anti-religious attitude is evidence of 
some sort of religious faith. Atheism in Russia is war against 





a very real enemy. Until the present time Russia has given 

very little scope to the development of a non-religious culture. 

One is probably justified in saying that Russia has not yet 

experienced a thorough-going process of autonomisation and 

secularisation of the various cultural realms. Undoubtedly 

a is one of the main differences between Russia and the 
est. 

Whatever religious education may achieve in imparting 
knowledge of the Bible, the details of the life of Jesus, his 
teachings and his work, or in bringing people into the life of 
the Church, in forming moral character, in building up a 
fellowship of worship and service, or in leading them to true 
doctrinal and moral insight, we venture to say that it falls 
short of its goal unless it awakens in those human per- 
sonalities, who are the living objects of its work, a living faith 
in a living God through Jesus Christ. Our contention that 
on the whole the Russian Orthodox were religiously “ edu- 
cated ” presupposed such a definition of the ultimate goal of 
religious education. The true “ educator” is always God 
Himself. Our human purposive activity in religious peda- 
gogical processes is, at best, preparatory work to make God's 
action possible. 


II. 


With this in mind we may truly call corporate liturgical 
worship in the Russian Orthodox Church the greatest single 
educative factor. While not denying the imperative need for 
religious teaching and education in the exact sense of these 
words—they are undoubtedly one of the most pressing needs 
of the Russian Church to-day—it must be pointed out to 
what a large extent liturgical worship has had the functions 
of a religious school, though, of course, much more than that. 

Horace Bushnell’s conception of Christian nurture applies 
very well to the Orthodox Church. From its earliest yeats 
the child is led to live in a liturgical atmosphere. Children 
always attend the divine offices. Infant communion 1 
practised. The holy chants, the solemn litanies, the tapers 
and the ikons become an integral part of the child’s little 
world. Children have an instinctive craving for ritual and 
ceremony. An impressive, visible ceremony, other-worldly 
holy music fill them with awe and appeal very powerfully 





to their little souls. They seem able to share in the servite 
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toa large extent. They can kneel down, cross themselves, 
kiss the holy images like their elders. It is undoubtedly one 
of the most important aspects of liturgical worship that it 
provides a common ground for approaching God for old and 
young. It unites all the generations in the most important 











human act, the turning toward God. 

How does the Russian Orthodox worship ? He “‘ stands ”’ 
hefore God. The Orthodox worships with his whole self, 
girit and body indissolubly knit together. His way of 
feeling before God, in the presence of God, leads him to con- 
sider our Protestant way of sitting comfortably during large 

s of our services as utterly shocking. An Orthodox stands 
throughout the service unless physically unable to do so. 
The services being of extraordinary length, from two to three 
hours being very usual, this “‘ standing before God ” is an 
ascetic exercise in itself. One is expected to stand erect, | 
with both feet together in an attitude of dignity and humility. — 
The only alternative is to kneel down or to bow down on the 
knees until the forehead touches the ground. A Russian 
observed to me : 


‘“*T cannot do otherwise than stand this way before 
God. Would you not, you people from the West, stand 
up in the presence even of a human person you deeply 
respect and to whom you want to render special honour? 
Would you cross your arms over your chest in an attitude 
of pride and self-complacency, or put your hands in your 
pockets ? ” 


In praying, except for moments of special solemnity, like 
the consecration of the Holy Gifts or the elevation of the 
Host, the Russian Orthodox generally keeps his eyes open 
and looks straight before him toward the Holy of the Holies, 
the altar, separated from the rest of the church by a so-called 
“ikonostas,”’ a wall covered with holy images, through which 
the three doors open into the altar-room. The Russian Ortho- 
dox does not merely hear the word of God, he “ sees” him. , 
We shall later have to come back on this element of visibility 
in corporate worship. 


III. 


How does liturgical worship affect the inner life of the 
worshipper ? Certainly not in an essentially different way 
from any other worship in the Christian Church. Neverthe- 
less there are marked differences which explain the pre- 
ponderant réle assigned to worship in the Orthodox Church 

Vo. XXVII—No. 2. ge 
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and account for the extraordinary intensity of the wor 
shippers’ experience. 

First and foremost the worshipper experiences his stand. 
ing before the divine ‘“‘ Thou.” Worship, while presupposing 
the divine immanence, is essentially directed toward a trans. 
cendent, intensely personal God—a God whom the wor. 
shipper begins to become aware of, whose mystical presence 
fills his heart with awe, with fear and trembling, a God who, 
while loving and personal, is at the same time apprehended 
as the overwhelming ‘‘ Wholly Other,”’ the indescribable 
“‘ mysterium tremendum.” 

Thus, while the solemn ceremony proceeds, the worshipper 
comes to stand before the ‘‘ Wholly Other ” whom he per. 
ceives dimly as the very source and reason of his own exist- 
ence. However, he does not merely begin to “ see” and 
** hear ”’ God, he begins to experience that he, the worshipper, 
is seen and known by God. From personal experience and 
the observations of many Russian friends, this growing 
certitude of being seen and known by God seems to be the 
‘very starting point of the worshipper’s experience. Theman 
** standing before God ” is not any more a closed self able to 
hide before all others the secret good and bad things of his 
heart. He no longer has it in his power to disclose or not 
to disclose what he possesses. Yet more, he feels that 
God has a fuller knowledge of him than he has himself. God 
unveils what he is unconscious of or what he has covered u 
with great pains. It is indeed for him a fearful thing to f 
into the hands of the living God. God sees through him, He 
cannot help it ; he is truly naked before God. ; 

However, the worshipper does not merely remain passive. 
Not merely is he seen and known by God, his whole miserable 
self open to God, the worshipper begins to look at himself, so 
to speak, with the eyes of God. Standing before the “‘ Wholly 
Other,”’ he sees his own self. His moral achievements, from 
this ultimate view-point, become utterly futile and irrelevant. 
The smallness and meanness of his own self, his weakness in 
temptation, the utter, metaphysical insignificance of his 
whole being, overwhelms him. Yet more, a strange process 
of transference begins to take place. All his deficiencies, 
his bad deeds, his sins toward others in thoughts, words and 
acts appear to him suddenly unified in one single sin against 
God himself. This sin lies in being distant from God, in being 
truly ‘“‘ God-less.” Thus the consciousness of moral evil 
merges into religious consciousness proper ; moral evil is sin, 
and sin is essentially estrangement from God, a godless, self- 
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sufficient life. The very fact that the worshipper begins to 
be aware of God as the “ Wholly Other,” unspeakably 
distant from and outside his own self, is evidence of sinfulness. 
He has fallen away from God and is now in the paradoxical 
situation ready to become conscious of a new nearness of God 
by becoming aware of the distance in looking with God’s eyes » 
upon himself. 

Very often, at this stage, the worshipper begins a secret 
fight with God. He refuses the verdict, he rebels against the 
condemnation, he protests against that which he can only 
conceive as an intolerable intrusion, lest his self should 
associate with the intruder. I have seen sincere Christians in 
such a struggle. When a benediction was given they could 
not bow their heads. I remember one man leaning with his 
back toward a pillar. Every time the faithful bowed, his head 
jerked almost imperceptibly backwards. A student told me 
once how he felt in such moments his whole existence to be 
at stake. His ‘‘ to be or not to be’’ became summed up in 
the alternative to kneel down as the outward symbol of 
acceptance and submission, or to walk away. The oft- 
repeated ‘* O Lord have mercy upon us ”’ of the Litany struck 
him suddenly, for the first time, with its true meaning, “‘ like 
a lightning out of the heart of God himself.”” He knelt down 
and remained and for the first time experienced fully what 
God’s forgiveness meant. There will always be a time when 
the worshipper meets his own “‘ De profundis” and his own 
“0 God! Why hast Thou forsaken me.” These are con- 
stitutive elements in worship, the climax of a mysterious 
ote of cleansing. They lead to true confession, true 
umility and a sincere ‘‘ Thy will be done.” 


IV. 


Russian Orthodox worship is characterised by the absence 
of mediation between the individual and God through the 
office of a human personality. The priest is not primarily 
prophet and pastor, not even “ directeur de conscience ” in 
the Catholic sense. Communion with God does not depend 
so largely on the message and the testimony of a human 
being. The priest is rather ‘“‘ dramatis persona” through 
whom God acts in the eternal drama of creation and salva- 
tion of which the divine office in the Church is the visible 
aspect. While the experience of ‘“ holiness ’’ is essentially 
centred around persons in non-liturgical Christian com- 
munities, in the Russian Orthodox Church, while experience 
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of holiness in a person is frequent—I may recall Dosto. 
yevsky’s description of the Staretz Sossima—it is primarily 
experienced in the liturgical service as a whole. This is 
exceedingly important, for the experience of “ holiness ” jg 
one of the most powerful factors in the economy of salvation, 
, “‘ Holy ” persons, possessing that strange something Rudolf 
Otto called the “‘numinous,” seem to be aggressive ; even if 
they are not aggressive at all in any common sense, the 

“* polarise ’? people, seem to open them, to shake them, to 
drive them to some mysterious decision. In their presence 
all our religious mimicry to protect ourselves against God 
crumbles down. Russian Orthodox corporate liturgical 
worship makes this experience of “‘ holiness ”’ accessible to 
the community of worshippers without depending exclusively 
on “ holy ”’ personalities. An experience of God’s holiness js 
given in a direct way, not through the mediation of one 
individual, This is undoubtedly one of the outstanding 
values of corporate liturgical worship. Protestantism, driven 
to a very understandable and necessary hostility against 
abuses and materialisation of ritualism and sacramentalism, 
has frequently lost sight of it, and has had to resort to 
evangelism and revivalism for an experience of “ holiness,” 
But Protestantism has now come to a stage of experience 
wherein it is conscious that revivalism and evangelism con- 
tain dangers and temptations as detrimental to true religion 
as ritualism. 

Corporate worship, then, is for the Russian Orthodox the 
great road to experience of the real presence of God’s holiness, 
It is here that he apprehends the holy God as the one who 
sees him and knows and judges him. In a strange paradox, 
he finds himself near again to God when he accepts the fact 
of his estrangement from God. Again he experiences that 
his own self, with all its wealth of gifts, can only exist if he 
gives them up to God. He himself can have anything, even 
his own self, only by giving everything back into the hands 
of God. He can have his own self only if he is “‘ had ” by 
God. In order to live, he must trust unconditionally the one 
who condemns him. Only if he does it without any hope of 
reward, without any egotistic motive, will he experience that 
all things are given back unto him. Thus in a mystical death 
he is reconciled and enters into a communion with the Holy 
Other. He receives the gift of God’s forgiving love, as an 
ineffable gift of grace, more precious than anything he 

ossesses. He is overwhelmed by it. He is unworthy of it. 
e has no merit whatever. He humbly accepts what he feels 
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to be the very substance of his life, that without which all is 
meaningless and empty. All things are truly new tohim. A 
new fullness which is power, freedom and joy dwells in him. 
Then and only then the worshipper worships in the true sense 
ofthe word. He rejoices, praises God in unbounded gratitude. 

Affirming, confessing, praising the Holy God, offering 
himself to Him, the worshipper experiences afresh that 
ultimate ‘‘ adjustment ” which we are bound to consider as 
the characteristic religious experience. The German Middle 

es coined the rather untranslatable threefold principle of 
“Gleichordnung, Rangordnung, Einordnung ’’—the experi- 
ence of true equality before God of each individual, each being 
created as God’s image; the experience, secondly, of the 
tue hierarchy ; and finally the true “ in-ordination ”’ of every 
individual self in the whole organic body. The extraordinary 
unification of consciousness, taking place in the heart of the 
worshipper, partakes essentially of all three categories. 
Before God, the ‘‘ Wholly Other,” all human beings are all 
merely ‘‘ others ’’—merely sinners in desperate need of God. 
Standing before God, the unrighteous is no worse off than the 
righteous; the poor in spirituality or intellect, or earthly 
tiches, is in the same position as the rich. However, this 


adjustment to equality is not the only change which takes 


lace. The worshipper is capable of a new discernment. He 
is now responsive to true authority, true leadership on the 
one hand, true obedience and fellowship on the other. He 
accepts the true meaning of his own individuality in humbly 
accepting his own position in the hierarchy of men ; he has 
anew vision of his calling, his destiny, big or small ; he knows 
how he has betrayed it; he undergoes a “ vocational ” 
adjustment before God ; he takes his vocation upon himself 
in an act of free submission and free assertion. Yet more, 
whatever his place is, whatever the new, ultimate sanction 
God gives him may contain, he has a new unshakable certi- 
tude that he belongs to a body and an order willed, ordained 
and loved by God ; he has a certainty to be a vital, unique, 
replaceable element in it. The new vision of the unified 
whole, full of sense and meaning, which matters more than 
anything else is indissolubly tied up with the new sense of 
the absolute and unique value of his own individual self. 
Thus by the threefold experience of humbling and heightening 
equality, assignment and acceptance of true hierarchical 
place and calling, and “ in-ordination ” in a divinely insti- 
tuted whole, his experience receives final justification and 
new self-consciousness is bestowed upon him. 
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V. 


At this point we strike one of the most characteristic 
traits of Russian Orthodox religious experience in corporate 
worship. The Russian Orthodox worshipper is essentially g 
social worshipper. He “‘ stands before God ”’ with others, He 
is certain that God sees and knows him best with others 
together, in the Church. The worshipper himself sees and 
beholds God better along with others. God does not pri- 
marily belong to the one. He belongs truly to all. Each 
worshipper is strengthened by the worshipping act of the 
other. His own faith is multiplied by the faith of the others, 
He is carried by their faith as they themselves are carried b 
his. The member of a worshipping group has a social experi- 
ence entirely different from that of any human association, 
It is a group whose orientation in attitude and activity is 
directed to something beyond all mere human concerns, It 
is directed toward that other-worldly source of power which 
is felt by all group members to be in some very definite sense 
the only possible foundation of human fellowship. Only light 
rays from that source will distribute bright spots and shadows 
upon the social group in such a way as to reveal the true 
significance of fellowship, the significance of each member to 
the other and to the whole, and the significance of the whole 
to each member. In corporate worship, God is apprehended 
as the one who reveals himself fully and comprehensively only 
, to all gathered together in fellowship. The threefold adjust- 
ment experienced in an individual soul presupposes a similar 
process of adjustment in the souls of the others present, and 
in the worshipping group as such, for part of the adjustment 
wrought in the individual becomes only actual in the group. 
Obviously this worshipping experience cannot remain con- 
fined to the more or less casual group of worshippers in 4 
given place at a given time. The very nature of the experience 
is such as to transcend time and space. The worshipper has 
fuller communion with God when he becomes mysteriously 
united with all men, dead and alive, who worshipped before 
him, in the Christian Church from the Apostles down through 
the ages together with all the saints, prophets, martyrs, con- 
fessors and teachers in the Church. While nearing God 
meant a breaking down of barriers, a communion in which 
the self was reborn in freedom, nearing God in corporate 
worship involves now at the same time a mysterious breaking 
down of barriers toward the “‘ others.”” The worshipper cal 
truly be with God only in so far as he is with the “ others”; 
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and to be with them, means to forgive them, to love and help 
them. A new solidarity of sin opens into a community of 

ce on a common road toward salvation. Corporate 
worship is an acceptance that God blesses the common road 
to salvation, that he truly wants to be addressed by all 
together not with “‘ My Father,” but with ‘‘ Our Father.” 
Js there any other place in the world where men, even un- 
known to one another, show visibly their common need and 
concern in what is most precious in their hearts? Standing 
together before God is the fellowship-creating act par 
excellence, one transcending all rational and psychological 
forms of human association, one beyond economic or 
cultural ‘‘ give and take,” beyond the bonds of natural eros 
and sympathy. Corporate worship is the only social human 
act where man apprehends himself as an end in himself, 
together with other ends in themselves, and where, in 
addition to this, his own significance as an end in himself 
receives its fulfilment by the new consciousness that he is 
what he is only by partaking in freedom and in love in a 
fellowship turned away from itself toward God. 

Thus the act of corporate worship is not merely based 
upon a dialogue with the present and divine ‘‘ Thou,” the 
act of faith in worship must include the “‘ We together.” 
The worshipper experiences how the transcendent “* wholly 
other’ becomes present through a not less divine ‘“* We,” 
God mystically present not in me, nor in you, but in us all 
together. Belief in God includes belief in the divine imma- 
nence of God in the Church, Christ’s body, of which “‘ we” are 
members. The worshippers stand on the line of a circle of 
which Christ is the centre. Each step of the worshippers 
toward the Son is not merely a step-toward the Father, it is 
also a step toward the other worshippers. The very heart of 
the worshipper’s inner, individual life with God is in itself 
organically tied up with the way of love and help and bearing 
one another’s burden. There cannot be any gulf between a 
“reservatum religiosum ” where the individual finds strength 
to do right and love his fellow-men, and the life of the 
“ obligatum religiosum,” where he actually attempts to work 
out a true Christian life with others. But the “‘ Holy Thou ” 
and the ‘‘ Thou ” of his fellow-men are inseparably bound up 
together in the very act of corporate worship, on the common 
toad of salvation, which is thus also a common road of ful- 
filment. The Russian word for cathedral is “ sobor,”’ from 
the verb “‘ sobratj,”’ to gather. The holy “ we,” the Church, 
is the subject in corporate worship, the subject of religious 
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experience at large. Only the “ we ” knows truly God’s wil] 
for life. God’s truth, a life of abiding in Christ, cannot be 
conceived outside his body. Salvation is called in Russian 
*“ spasenje,”” from the verb “ spastisja,”” to save oneself. 
** Pasti ’’ means to pasture, to feed, to graze. The prefix“ s” 
means together ; thus the Russian term for salvation might 
be best rendered by “ to be nurtured together.” 

It is difficult to describe to people who have not experi- 
enced it themselves the intensity of Russian Orthodox 
worship. The liturgy becomes the greatest vitalising and 
socialising function in the life of the Church. While German 
Protestant liberalism coined once the phrase ‘* Menschen- 
dienst ist Gottesdienst,’’ one might best characterise the 
Russian Orthodox attitude by reversing the sentence into 
“* Gottesdienst ist Menschendienst.”” If the Church is first of 
all the way in which we stand before God, then, logically, 
corporate worship is the primary function of the Ch 
over and above any teaching and ministration. Russian 
Orthodox worship is not a mere means of edification, a 
“‘ device for inspiration” besides other things equally or 
more important in the Church, it is the very heart of the life 
of the Church itself—a life without which communion with 
God is almost unthinkable. Through its tremendous social 
emphasis it is even more, it is the starting point of a redeemed 
social life. Love to one’s fellow-men begins in the corporate 
act of worship itself, not afterwards. Corporate worship is 
the source of power for the transforming process in human 
relationships. 


VI. 


Hitherto we have almost entirely confined ourselves to 
a description of states of consciousness in corporate worship. 
Little attention was paid to the symbolism through which 
Russian Orthodox worship expresses itself. Protestantism 
has been very liberal in sweeping condemnation of ex- 
ternal ceremonialism, in charging sacramentalism with gross 
materialism and magic, and denouncing reverence paid to 
holy images, or ikons, as idolatry. The simple fact that the 
great majority of Greek Orthodox and Catholic Christians, 
our brothers in Christ’s Church, find liturgy and sacraments 
essential for their religious life is a challenge to non-ritualistie 
Protestants calling for careful and sympathetic appreciation. 
We deal here with the Russian Orthodox Church only. 
Protestants who have attended Russian liturgical services 
have been generally deeply impressed and inspired by it. 
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They agree in emphasising the beauty and solemnity of the 
divine offices, and the intense spirit of humility in prayer and 
worship they have observed. Undoubtedly, they would also 

that such a spirit in corporate worship is organically 
bound up with the wealth of religious symbols used in the 
Russian Church. 











We may here briefly recall to memory the underlying 

eral religious conceptions leading to extensive symbolism. 

line with the Eastern holy fathers, the work of Christ can 
best be understood in the doctrine of the incarnation. The 
§on of God, in becoming fully man, restores man to his 
original kingly calling. In the God-Man Christ, the true 
alling of creation is revealed. As God dwelt fully in 
Christ, so will he dwell fully in all when the Lord will come 
intohisown. In Christ God reveals to man his true purpose 
with creation. In Christ the flesh is glorified; lifé eternal 
has transfigured a human body. Through him we may par- 
take also in life eternal by becoming as perfect as our Father 
in heaven. The God-Man Christ is the revelation of our 
calling to ultimate God-manhood. Adoration of Christ is not 
adoration of a God in heaven, utterly remote from us, but 
adoration of God in his union with the flesh, of a God who 
has become human and visible. 

This doctrine of the incarnation led to the conception of 
the cosmic process of salvation as an all-fulfilment by the 
gradual transfiguration of the metaphysical nature of men 
through mystical union in Jesus Christ. Yet more, as we 
behold in the historical Jesus that the true redemptive act of 
God is incarnation, we cannot conceive of the eternal God 
acting thus just once in history. God is eternally creating 
the salvation of men. The incarnation cannot be possibly 
conceived as an act happening once in history. The unique- 
ness and absolute character of Christ has, as its correlative, 


the eternal actuality of God’s redemptive work through 


Christ. Those who believe know of it. God’s act of humility 
in becoming flesh through the-Son, the atoning sacrificial 
death on the Cross, the Resurrection, are eternal mystical 
realities. Only human words, human things can express 
other-worldly reality. The conception of continued incarna- 
tion found expression in liturgy and sacraments. Mystic 
realism and symbolic realism do not consider symbols as mere 
abstractions. Symbols are “ sense-pictures ” through which 
we become aware of divine reality. 

But the ‘‘ God become flesh ” of incarnation does more. 
It opens the way to the conception that all things of this world 





” 
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may become full of meaning and significance for the othe 
world. The stones, the colours, the human voices, they are 
all called to be transfigured in a mysterious way. Beside and 
beyond all significance they may have for this world, the 

may become bearers and revealers of things of the other world, 
Theirs may be other-worldly this-worldliness. They may be 
at the cutting line of the divine and the creation plane, and 
while being humble things of the world, be at the same time 
the windows into eternal reality. The visible Church jn 
sacraments and liturgy is, however sinful the human gyb. 
stratum of the Church may be, for the mystical realist the 
visible beginning of all-salvation through all-incarnation, 
Christianity is not for the Russian Orthodox merely a religion 
of new inwardness leading to a cosmic spiritualism, but the 
new inwardness of communion in Christ leading to an all- 
inclusive transfiguration, the Christ-spirit becoming flesh in 
all things, all things of this world becoming full of meaning 

for the other world, incarnate witnesses of God, standing in 

the divine paradox of this worldly other-worldliness. 

Away from the background of incarnation and the 
mystical and symbolical realism involved in it, religious 
symbolism cannot be properly understood. A radical dualism 
between the spirit and the flesh, both conceived as irrecon- 
cilable enemies, will always lead to charges of externalism, 
materialism and magic. Although the scope of this paper 
gives no space to deal in any adequate way with the problem, 
it may be pointed out that the issue at stake involves what 
has to be considered as the very essence of Christianity and 
a ahaa theory about the universe implicitly given 
with it. 

Now whatever our views on the metaphysical nature of 
religious symbolism may be, any sincere observer of Orthodox 
liturgical worship will agree that out of the symbols them- 
selves there flows toward the worshipper a “‘ wave ”’ of other- 
worldly holiness which takes irresistible hold of him. The 
worshipper experiences unmistakably the divine presence. 
God takes hold of his church. In Protestantism, all too often, 
the interest in worship seems to centre in some idea of an 
“* instinct of worship ” we crave to satisfy. Thus worship is 
essentially conceived as a human enterprise to satisfy this 
desire, at best as an act of men to glorify God. Should we 
think in terms of the two movements, the one of men toward 
God, and the one of God toward men, the emphasis in 
Protestantism would be, we believe, on the former, while 
the Russian Orthodox Church the emphasis in corporate 
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yorship is on the latter. In consequence, with us, symbolism 
is primarily something men have devised to give corporate 

ression to their need of worshipping God. We may quite 
well, in good faith, choose this or that mode of worship. We 
may frankly discuss about one or the other type of music, 
differ regarding styles and the “ use ”’ of beauty in the church 
building, and be free to have widely-differing opinions about 
the sacraments, especially baptism and the Lord’s Supper. 
In the Orthodox Church, however, the divine side of the 
symbols is emphasised, the main sacraments have been 
instituted not by man but by God through his Son, the others 
are gifts of the Holy Spirit to the Church. The main symbols 
are once for ever taken out of the more human realm of 
arbitrary choice, they are God-chosen channels by which 
God comes down to men. The Russian, though having a 
yord for worship, never uses it in the same way as one uses 
the word “‘ worship ’’ in English. Worship, of course, con- 
notes essentially the human activity. The Russian uses the 
word ‘‘ service.”’ Liturgy is not primarily an act for men’s 
sake, it is an act for God’s sake. Men may only serve God 
when God comes down to men. Men cannot perform the 
Eucharist. God performs it through the Son. Men are 
merely agents through whom God’s eternal movement of 
sacrificial love towards his creation become outwardly visible. 


G. G. KULLMANN. 


ZiRicu. 











THE HUMAN VALUE OF THE NEW 
ASTRONOMY. 


F. S. MARVIN. 


THE latest results in cosmogony, as summarised in Sip 
James Jeans’ magnificent book, will rouse the public mind 
to an appreciation of the supreme interest of these specula- 
tions. That they will find their way at present into our 
ordinary course of education is more than we may hope; 
for, as is well known, astronomy is too vast a thing to havea 
corner there. But the great public is another matter, and 
when a master of the science tells us that ‘‘ fate has selected 
for us what is perhaps in some ways the most sensational 
moment of all in the life of our race,”’ it is certain that there 
will be an echo somewhere. The pages which follow are an 
echo from a mind turned rather to the historical than the 
mathematical approach to the vast problems involved. It 
may appear later that history has most to say in the final 
settlement of the acute doubts and oppositions that arise in 
the general sphere, when mathematics has done its work. 
At any rate, we have in history—the history, that is, of 
the attitude of the human mind towards the celestial 
universe—an introduction of solid facts. We have clear 
evidence of the spirit in which our earliest ancestors regarded 
the heavenly bodies. They thought of them in one mood 
as being, what they obviously are, “‘ lights set in the firma- 
ment of heaven to give light upon the earth,” and in this view 
the brightest of them was to “ rule the day ” and the second 
brightest to “ rule the night.”’ In another mood they were 
superior beings, or inhabited by superior beings, with powers 
to help or punish men and as such to be propitiated and 
worshipped, as objects of power were worshipped and pro- 
pitiated on earth. This simple view, with its imaginative 
interpretation, prevailed throughout the greater part of the 
10,000 generations of men who have inhabited our planet. 
244 
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Side by side with this, as civilisation began to dawn, 
measurings also began of the distances on the celestial globe 
and the risings and settings of the sun and other bodies. 
This measuring, which was fundamental for the study of the 
heavens, began part passwu under man’s feet and above his 
head ; geometry and astronomy marched hand in hand. It 
was in establishing this connection that the ancient theo- 
cracies—the monarchies of Egypt and Babylonia—in the 
fourth millennium B.c. did their most profound and per- 
manent service to mankind. The invention of writing and 
the use of metals, which rank with the calendar as the three 
fundamental supports of a civilised life, may have been, 
and probably were, started independently in several places, 
but there can be no doubt that we owe to the priests of 
Egypt and the star-gazers on the temple towers of Meso- 
potamia that ordering of the heavenly phenomena in connec- 
tion with our own lives, on which the whole of cosmogony 
isbased, Our seven days’ week embodies and commemorates 
this earliest systematic view of the universe. It is still 
astrolatric, for it rests on the idea that each of the chief 
heavenly bodies—sun, moon and five planets—should have 
special honour on one day in turn ; but it implies also a long 
apprenticeship in observation and measurement, for the 
planets have been sorted out from the other shining points 
in the celestial sphere, and the times of their rising and 
setting measured and recorded. The week which is thus our 
first cosmogony came into the West from Eastern sources } 
sometime in the second century B.c., when Alexander’s 
conquest had linked up the lands of ancient starlore and 
triumphant religion with the new centres in the West, from 
which they were to be transformed and propagated in the 
Christian era. 

It is not unfair to regard this early stage—of ‘‘ geometris- 
ing” the phenomena of the heavens, with an admixture of 
astrology—as lasting well down to the end of the Middle 
Ages. On the scientific side, the methods remained geo- 
metrical all through the times of Hipparchus and Ptolemy 
down to and including Copernicus. And the astrological side 
was quite alive much later, as readers of Sir Walter Scott are 
well aware. The next stage begins with Galileo. When 
Galileo had established by experiment the laws of falling 
bodies, and Newton, by his brilliant intuition, confirmed by 
calculations based on observations, had transferred them to 
the celestial sphere, the mechanical epoch began. Again it 


1 See The Week, Colson, Cambridge University Press. 
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should be noticed that the view of the universe thus obtained 
is a transference to the celestial sphere of scientific conclusions 
reached primarily on terrestrial observations. Astronom 

keeps pace, is in fact a reflection back on us from the universe 
of the mental construction we have built up on earth. Byt 
at this second stage the first serious hiatus occurs, for we 
cannot experiment. We cannot test the falling of the 
celestial masses as Galileo tested the swinging of the bronze 
lamp in the Cathedral of Pisa, or balls on an inclined plane, 
Hence the view of the universe which then resulted—the 
offspring of the union of Galileo’s and Newton’s minds—go 
far from being a more “ materialistic’ one, is actual] 

removed by a wide difference from other theories relating to 
the behaviour of matter. It is much more largely a pure 
construction of the mind. 

This middle stage—the mechanical—lasts till the develop. 
ment of the spectrum analysis in the nineteenth century, 
Fraunhofer’s dark lines, first recorded in the year of Waterloo 
and utilised by Kirchhoff in the ’fifties, opened up the way 
to quite a new view of the heavenly bodies. Their con- 
stituents, by a comparison of their spectra with those of 
various elements known on earth, were brought into the 
range of physical and chemical laws, which, before that 
analysis, could not be suspected of being capable of such 
extension. Light was still the medium of communication, 
but light resolved into some of its subordinate manifestations. 
The epoch thus initiated still persists, and photography, the 
discovery of radioactivity, the unexampled elaboration of 
instruments, and finally the new doctrine of relativity, have 
combined to produce the present cosmogony at which we 
stand amazed. 

Sir James Jeans is thus well justified in calling our 
attention to “the immortal moment at which man first 
grasped the immensity of the outer world.” Man, still an 
infant in civilisation, has within the last few ticks of the 
clock of world history made the great discovery of the size 
and distance of his outer world, and, whatever sensational 
discoveries he may be destined to make as he grows up, 
nothing can ever equal the excitement of that first vision. 

But now more than ever come into prominence those 
fundamental characteristics of our view of the universe 
which we have seen mark it from the first. It is a reflection 
of the whole mass of contemporary physical science, minus 
experiment and minus the facts of life. The former we 
cannot apply, the latter we only know in the circumstances 
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of earth. It is these two extraordinary differences which 
must colour the general conclusions suggested by the ever- 
ynfolding picture which the new cosmogony presents. 

The moral importance of recognising these differences is 
dear at once and very far-reaching. To a first superficial 
glance the larger, weightier and more tremendous the universe 
appears the more insignificant man appears in his outlying 
corner of the whole. Yet clearly such a view ignores the whole 
nature and origin of the cosmogony which has inspired it. To 
hold it is to embrace a materialism of the most extreme and 
dementary type, which would judge of the relative import- 
ance and value of things by weighing and measuring them. 
Judged by this standard, what is the weight or measure of a 
sonnet of Milton or a theorem of Euclid? And the wisest 
of those who have built up this new cosmogony, like Sir 
James Jeans himself, admit fully that their speculations can 
strictly only rank with such mental constructions of an 
imaginative order. ‘‘ What they see most clearly is only 
acreation of their own imagination: they are only too 
conscious that it may be so.” 


“What is the significance [he asks] of the vast 
processes thus portrayed ?. What is the meaning, if any 
there be which is intelligible to us, of the vast accumula- 
tions of matter which appear on our present interpreta- 
tions of space and time to have been created only in 
order that they may destroy themselves ? What is the 
relation of life to that universe of which, if we are right, 
it can occupy only so small a corner? What, if any, is 
our relation to the remote nebule, for surely there must 
be some more direct contact that that light can travel 
between them and us in a hundred million years ? 
Do their colossal incomprehending masses come nearer 
to representing the main ultimate reality of the universe 
or do we? Are we merely part of the same picture as 
they, or is it possible that we are part of the artist ? 
Are they perchance only a dream while we are brain 
cells in the mind of the dreamer ? Or is our importance 
measured solely by the fraction of space and time we 
occupy—space infinitely less than a speck of dust in a 
vast city, and time less than one tick of a clock which 
has oa for ages and will tick on for ages yet to 
come 


_ Such is the surge of thoughts which will swell up in the 
minds of multitudes of readers who are unable to follow the 
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mathematical reasoning which has led in the precedj 
pages to the vast conclusions as to material facts which the 
new cosmogony contains. Nothing could be better fo 
general education, for strengthening and elevating the 
mental and spiritual level of mankind, and binding ll 
thinking beings in a concert of expanding thought, than to 
spread abroad an interest and knowledge of what has been 
going on in this field. But that the speculations may haye 
this effect, it is essential to rule out at starting the depressing 
and absurd paradox which Sir James Jeans mentions last 
among his alternative conclusions, without, of course, a hint 
that he inclines to it himself. There can, indeed, be little 
danger that such a fantastic misconception could be seriously 
entertained by any thoughtful person. But men in the 
mass are subject to strange illusions, and they have been 
stampeded in the past by the appearance of a planet. It 
would be grievous in these days of wavering faith and 
hypercriticism if another assault on our confidence came 
from the “‘ vast uncomprehending masses ”’ of the universe, 
The safest, in fact the only true and safe, way of approach to 
these or any other conclusions of a long process of construc- 
tive thought is the historical. How has man come to think 
in this way about these things? Looking at the matter 
thus, it is clear that the cosmogony which has now given us 
these overwhelming results—of light travelling hundreds of 
millions of years from visible stars, of radiant stars before 
which our own sun is but a speck of dust, of masses of matter 
annihilating itself in radiation—is but the last term of a 
construction of man’s thought, built up in the last few 
millennia of man’s habitation on earth and based on his 
earthly experience. It is this, whatever, if any, be the objec- 
tive counterpart to the speculations, and, being this, it 
magnifies and cannot conceivably diminish man’s mental 
stature. For by his mental stature, and by nothing else, 
does man’s importance in the universe increase. 

These may seem rather obvious remarks, a mild under- 
statement of the truth, and one would hardly be moved to 
make them had it not been for the strange fit of self-deprecia- 
tion which has come over mankind, just when some of the 
most marvellous feats of human intelligence are being 
performed. Sixty or seventy years ago, at any time in the 
mid-nineteenth century, a great.shout would have gone up 
at the magnificence of the latest triumph of the mind of man, 
for it is magnificent, however much we may feel that the 
details may be insecure, and that Sir James Jeans gives us 
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s polished and coherent whole, rather suppressing the 
gssures of thought that are concealed beneath. With much 
less to boast of, Swinburne sang “Glory to Man in the 
Highest, for Man is the maker of things,” and Comte, who 
did not believe that astrophysics would be either a possible 
ora profitable study, yet declared that the chief message of 
the heavens was “the glory of Kepler and Newton.” Such 
language finds little echo to-day, and strikes on most ears 
with a certain discordant clang, quite apart from the atheism 
or irreverence to a First Cause which it may be supposed to 
imply. We have lost some of our self-confidence for other 
reasons, but it would be a mistake to let the “ vast uncom- 

hending masses ”’ add to our discomfiture, for it is we who 
Eve measured them, and Jeans and Eddington cannot have 
diminished our stature by doing it. 

What has happened in this matter is much the same as in 
other aspects of human development in the last few decades. 
A period of rather excessive and uncritical confidence has 
been succeeded by a trough of far less justified depression 
and undue self-depreciation. The optimism which found 
its most ardent prophets among the humanitarians of 
the French Revolution lasted and spread down to the last 
quarter of the nineteenth century. Darwin’s doctrine, 
ne by Huxley at that famous meeting of the 

iocesan Conference at Oxford in 1864, marked the climax 
of the simple integral belief in human progress. We were 
all content to adopt Disraeli’s phrase and be “ on the side 
of the angels,”’ though in another sense from that in which 
heused it. It was in Huxley’s sense that the world believed 
it, of a higher state which had arisen from a lower and was 
capable of indefinite further extension guaranteed by the 
past. Then came the misuse of the Darwinian formula of a 
“struggle for existence ” and the beginning of a much more 
searching criticism of all the implications of Darwinism. To 
these two tendencies combined the reaction of the subsequent 
half-century is due. The doctrine of the struggle for exist- 
ence, carried out on the international field, led to the un- 
bridled scramble for colonial possessions, the German navy 
and the Great War. And now a new mood of criticism makes 
allthe confident anticipations of that mid-nineteenth century 
wear a curiously old-fashioned air. It is the same with all 
all of them, even when they are promoting diametrically 
opposite principles. Comte believed that fifty years would 
see the triumph of his Western republic, with bankers as 
the Human Providence and a universal priesthood centred 
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in Paris. George Sand, who was at the same moment 
preaching an ideal communism, has no doubt that he 
marquis hero (in the “ Péché de M. Antoine ”’), if he revisits 
from the shades his ancestral acres, will find, under the same 
trees, united in a “ Jardin de la Commune,” “ des hommes 
libres, heureux, égaux, c’est-a-dire justes et sages,” “ yne 
nombreuse famille prosternée pour prier et bénir l’auteur de 
la nature et le pére des hommes.” No one now indulges 
either of these hopes ; experience and criticism have riddled 
them both, and those who now invoke the name of commune 
do it without the spirit of love and reverence which made the 
early ideals, though visionary, so seductive. 


Meanwhile, throughout the tumult and the disillusion. | 


ment two supreme pieces of human organisation have gone 
on, which in different spheres carry humanity to heights 
untouched and hardly dreamt of before. The League of 
Nations and its allied associations is one. The new cos 
mogony is the other. Each is built on previous hints 
and brings together much earlier work. But each is so vast 
and comprehensive, and attempts so much never attempted 
before, that by itself it is enough to mark an epoch, 
As a politically-minded people we have formed a great 
union with half a million members to make known and 
promote the interests of the League. We must trust to 
slower and quieter means to promulgate the new cosmogony. 
Yet if it were possible, by educational methods not yet 
devised, to make a sensible proportion of the public in all 
nations realise the spirit, the scope, the intellectual toil 
involved, mankind would be lifted as a whole towards the 
empyrean. No more potent relief from the depression of 
monotonous toil than a real share or sympathy with work 
by which in the strictest sense man is creating his own 
universe. No better means of entering into the closest of 
international fellowships. For, though it happens that our 
two Englishmen are in the forefront of this new construction, 
the work, as always in the history of science, is contributed 
by all nations in proportion to their material resources as 
well as their intellectual skill. America, which is soon to 
enjoy a new 100-inch telescope at Mount Wilson, has already 
possessed and made good use of the largest hitherto con- 
structed. ‘ 
It is a strange piece of social psychology that at the very 
moment when two human constructions of supreme magnl- 
tude and importance are being carried forward to unexpected 
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sucess, the mass of mankind, on whom ultimately the work 
rests, are less confident of their future, more absorbed in 
trivial cares and pleasures, than they have been at many 

riods in the past. The explanation must be that the new 
sues are so tremendous, and rest on such a complicated 
basis of fact, that few minds are able to grasp them without 

cial training. On the international problem—questions 
connected with the League of Nations—there is, as we 
noticed above, an active society promoting the study and 
dready gaining some footing in places of education. It 
may be worth while to review briefly the other great topic 
from the educational standpoint. There are several features 
in common between the two cases. In both the work 
achieved depends on bringing together special studies which 
have hitherto been pursued in isolation, and each of which 
has grown enormously in complexity in the last half-century. 
Itis so much more difficult to attain the general view, the 
aprit d’ensemble, when the matters to be brought together 
have become each an elaborate and baffling world in itself. 
Yet the need of the synthesis has grown at least in proportion 
to the growth of the particular conclusions and facts. 

At Easter, 1848, the Committee of Council on Education 
held its first general examination of schoolmasters. This 
was the time from which we have been quoting expressions 
of confidence in human powers and reasonableness, the 
heyday of general views and optimism before the period of 
hypercriticism and self-depreciation had set in. School- 
masters—of the elementary order, too, and treated with no 
great respect—were required to have some acquaintance with 
main conclusions of science and asked questions bearing on 
the place of the earth in the physical universe. Thus this 
first paper ever set contains a section on Popular Astronomy 
and Physical Science, and the questions bear directly on the 
subject of this article : 


“Give reasons for believing, 1. That the earth is 
isolated in space; 2. That the form of the earth is 
nearly that of a sphere ; 3. That the dimensions of the 
earth are those assigned to it in books of astronomy. 
And mention proofs of the extreme divisibility of 
matter.” 


It will be replied that this was well enough before the 
days of radioactivity and the quantum theory, or, alterna- 
tively, that any answers you could expect to such questions 
were then, and would be still more now, of such_a superficial 
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kind that it would be better not to encourage them at all 
However this may be, our difficulty would still remain, in fag 
become much greater—viz., how to ensure the entry of the 
mass of educated people, which should be identical with 
the nation, into the main conclusions of science, which jp 
this case happen to be of the most inspiring and absorbj 
nature. 

Another line of approach is possible, akin to that which 
is being increasingly pursued in all branches of social study, 
more fundamental also to the nature of the conclusions 
reached. Link up your cosmogony with the general history 
of man. See its main phases as conditioned by, arising 
from, the mental evolution of the race. It may be objected 
that this is to attempt to enlighten the obscure per obscuriug, 
to begin a much more complicated and difficult inquiry 
before we understand the elements about which we are to 
inquire. That this is not the case is the strongest recom- 
mendation of the historical method. We begin the study 
at its simplest stage, and if we have temporarily to abandon 
it before we reach the latest conclusions, we shall have 
acquired the most valuable boon of all, the pleasure and 
interest of contemplating a growing thing. We are far more 
likely to want to understand the quantum theory if we 
approach it as a necessary modification of something we 
have come to know in another form than if it is presented to 
us, point-blank, as a difficult piece of abstract thinking, 
Hence let us begin the whole study of man’s view of his 
universe as man himself began it, not repeating painfully 
every error or attempting to revive every discarded super- 
stition, but scanning in broad outline the stages of his 
growth. They are not difficult to make out, and the earlier 
are far more definite than the later. 

The first stage must be that in which man builds his 
cosmogony as far as simple observation, with geometry and 
trigonometry but without instruments, will carry him. 
Looked at purely from the scientific side, it is the geometrical 
stage. It is associated above all with the Greeks, who 
taught mankind that geometrising was the essential basis 
of clear thinking. And this cosmogony is therefore before 
all others clear, consistent, final. It has, on the other side 
of imaginative construction, a long series of what we must call 
“ theogonies,” culminating in Dante’s vision of the heavenly 
circles, ordered and impelled by love. In this sense, too, It 
is final, for that vision, summing up in order all that had been 
thought on that plane before, was never again added to o 
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jisturbed. It remained and still remains a perfect allegory, 
and, when the next step was taken, it was in an entirely new 
gnse and in a new direction. 

The next stage is ushered in by Galileo’s discoveries in 
mechanics and the use of the telescope. It lasts till the 
middle of the nineteenth century, when the spectroscope 








provides another link between the outer universe and our- 
gives. Compared with the old geometrical cosmogony, this 
gcond stage comes nearer to our own, but, scientifically, it 
isbest divided from it, because it deals only with the heavenly 
bodies as masses, and has no inkling either of the inconceiv- 
able extension of the area which was to follow, or of the 
emmon infinitesimal analysis of all matter which was to 
le set up. Its note is motion. Our planet takes place, 
with a host of other masses, mostly far greater than itself, 
in majestic motions following the law which Newton had 
gneralised from the facts of terrestrial mechanics. 

Lastly comes the third stage, in which we live. This new 
cosmogony is so incomparably more subtle and complicated 
in detail, and at the same time so speculative in many of its 
aspects, that it is impossible at present to form a coherent 
picture of it as we have of the earlier phases. Yet certain 
features stand out as clearly marked about it as about any 
previous attempt of man to figure the universe in terms 
fhis earth-born thought. Again, the heavens give back his 
thought, amplified a millionfold, but not altered in essentials 
fom what it was when he sent it forth. Again he sees 
himself as the thinking centre of things, but now as part of 
an infinite process of which he can neither affirm nor deny nor 
conceive a beginning or an end. That he will go on to learn 
and to think fresh marvels he is fully assured. That he 
can transcend the categories of his thought or rise to com- 
mand beyond the conditions of life on earth he has no more 
indication than before. The note therefore of this latest 
stage, the new cosmogony, is an infinite made finite in man. 


F. S. MARVIN. 


WeLwyn GaRDEN City. 














AN ANCIENT ASTRONOMER SPEAKS, 


KE. J. WEBB. 


WERE one asked to compare the attitude of the ave 
ancient with that of the average modern man towards the 
universe of sun and stars which he understands to surround 
him, it would, I think, be very difficult to return a satis. 
factory answer. A cynic might indeed be tempted to say 
that the average man of to-day has no such attitude, and 
could not assume one without forcing himself into some 
extremely unnatural pose. To him the heavens after night- 
fall are a blend of coal-smoke and electric lighting, and it is 
impossible that any emotion such as the starry sky has in 
other days called forth from humanity should now be 
evoked by a spectacle which is, in fact, now never seen, 
Most of us know nothing about astronomy, except what 
books tell us, and though what books tell us is indeed 
striking enough, how many attend to it, and how far it 
affects the thoughts and imagination of those who do attend, 
it would be hard to say. 

The ancients of classical times were better off in this 
respect than we. They saw the sun by day, the moon and 
stars by night, and, in the absence of clocks and wireless 
signals, could not help understanding that these celestial 
objects influenced terrestrial beings at least to the extent 
of measuring out to them their times and their seasons. It 
may be supposed, however, that what was known in those 
days about astronomy was so little, and what was thought 
about it so erroneous, that an ancient conception of the 
mysteries of space would be as unlike a modern as the 
conception of the Antipodes in the early eighteenth century 
play of Chrononhotonthologos, wherein the king of that race 
is introduced as walking on his hands, is unlike that of a twen- 
tieth-century man reading a telegraphed account of a Test 
Match. But I am not sure that this inference would be 
correct, 
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Few writers, except the very few who have studied it, 
have much that is kind to say about Greek astronomy. The 
ordinary man, taught in his youth to repeat like a parrot that 
the earth goes round the sun, passes the rest of his life in the 
ielief that he knows more astronomy than Ptolemy, though 
ie would, as I have noticed, be sorely puzzled if suddenly 
ysked to state the grounds of his faith, and would think him- 
fhardly treated indeed were the question pressed so far as 
jo inquire whether the folly of the ancients consisted in 
holding that the sun passed round the earth on his daily or 
hisannual journey. 

“It was a part of the Greek character,’’ wrote R. A. 
Proctor, a popular, and deservedly popular, astronomer in 
ny youth, “ to frame hypotheses on insufficient knowledge, 
ud to explain false systems by false hypotheses.” This 
daracteristic, unknown in our times, had not, it seemed, 
len shared even by all ancient peoples. The Chaldzans, 
mote Proctor, were almost certainly “‘ acquainted with the 
tue system of the universe’? —this phrase commonly 
apresses the somewhat parochial view taken in the last 
entury of the importance of the relations between the earth 
ad the sun—otherwise, said Proctor, the order of the 
omy as given by the Greeks, could not have been ascer- 
tained. 

We know more about the Chaldeans now, but even then 
ayone who chose to seek could have found out from the 
Greeks themselves how they arrived at an order which, as it 
now turns out, was not that of the Babylonians. Proctor’s 
view of Greek limitations was, however, scarcely more dis- 
pataging than that reiterated at the present day by Oswald 
Spengler in his famous book The Decline of the West. This 
great authority dwells often and strongly on what he calls 
“the determination of the classical soul to banish distance 
inahy aspect from its world-consciousness,”’ on the actual 
terror “‘ which made them recoil time and again from the 
Babylonian astronomy with its penetration of endless starry 
space’; he insists that “‘ the need which is in us to think of 
space-as being behind as well as before the shell ’’ which to 
them was “the corporeal vault of heaven,” “ was wholly 
absent from the Classical world-feeling ” ; that, in short, 

our universe of infinite space . . . simply did not exist for 
sical man,” that “‘ the Classical became by degrees the 
Culture of the small.” 
I know that to combat such utterances is like daring to 
defy, if not the Omnipotent, yet the Omniscient to arms, still 
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I cannot help thinking that the book on which I pro 
here to offer a brief comment suggests an attitude towans 
the universe, on the part of the Classical or Apollinian man 
who wrote it, not so wholly unlike that of the later Western 
or Faustian soul as Spengler would have us believe. 

The work of the Stoic Cleomedes, ill-described by its title 
kukhuxys Gewpias perewpwv BiBdia Sud, is to the astronomer 
pure and simple perhaps less interesting than other ancient 
popular treatises on astrrnomy. The author’s aim was 
religious rather than scientific, he dealt chiefly in round 
numbers, he had not studied mathematics, he wrote well, 
but arranged his matter badly. Yet I know no book which 
brings out more clearly how the intelligent man of the old 
world’s later age thought and felt about the universe which 
surrounded him, or which better suggests the reason for such 
differences as exist between him and us, reminding us as it 
does of difficulties which do not exist for us simply because 
ancient research has cleared them away. During the few 
centuries in which Spengler’s classical or Apollinian man held 
the field, the world passed from an age when, as we see in 
Homer and Hesiod, astronomy had not yet separated itself 
from what we should now call meteorology, through a time 
when it was a bold thing to think the sun as large as the 
Peloponnese, to an age in which such a conception of the 
earth and the universe as we find here expounded became 
possible. 
v® The date of Cleomedes is unknown, but he lived after 
Posidonius, from whom, as he tells us himself, he extracted 
most of his materials. Probably, at least I think so, he wrote 
but little later than Posidonius himself, that is to say, in the 
earlier part of the first century B.c.: certainly he had not 
the geographical knowledge possessed in that century by 
Geminos or Strabo. 

Cleomedes begins with a discourse on the Universe, about 
which, as he says, and as indeed must be evident to anyone 
who has studied Aristotle’s De Caelo, there have been many 
opinions. The Cosmos, consisting of heaven and earth and 
all that therein is, cannot, he thinks, be infinite, as we can 
conceive of its being removed from the place which it occupies 
to another. There must, therefore, be outside it a void into 
which it might conceivably be removed. Within the Cosmos 
no void can exist: as one proof of this he urges that the senses 
of sight and hearing would not be possible if a real gap 
existed anywhere between the thing perceived and the per 
cipient. But outside must be something that might com 
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givably be occupied as Room (rézos), or left deserted as 
Void (xevdv). This power of reception is indeed all of which 
the void is capable, but to say with Aristotle and his school 
that what can only exist as a receptacle could not exist out- 
side the Universe is wrong. Why not an empty receptacle ? 
As it is now understood that the nature of things in the 
Universe is to gravitate towards its centre, that is to say, the 
entre of the earth, the objection that matter would flow out 
fom the Universe into the void, did a void exist, is unreason- 

able. There is, therefore, outside the Cosmos a void, and the 

wid is infinite. For if we try to imagine anything beyond 

it, this will only be a second void. Unless, he says, with a 
strange suggestion of modernity, we are to imagine something 
golly different, as Time. 

Cleomedes argues these questions at great length, but I 
lave perhaps said enough to show that, between Aristotle 
ad Posidonius, Apollinian man had shown some courage in 
enfronting problems which, according to Spengler, “‘ were 
not even capable of being presented to him.” They had 
certainly not been settled when the twentieth century 


That the universe is spherical to Cleomedes seems obvious, 
somuch so that he cautions us against accepting the doctrine 
without proof. But he finds it much easier to prove that the 
earth, its central and densest part, has the form of a sphere, 
and to this task he first addresses himself. His method, if 
inferior in lucidity to other ancient expositions, has great 
historical interest. He begins by stating and rebutting four 
other hypotheses, which he says are practically all that have 
been seriously maintained, first that it is flat, secondly that 
it is hollow—otherwise water could not stay on it, thirdly 
that it is cubical, fourthly that it is pyramidal. It would 
take too long to examine his refutation of opinions which to 
a modern mind are barely conceivable, but it is well to 
remember that they are only inconceivable now because they 
have long ago been refuted. 
The arguments for sphericity familiar in modern text- 
books, about the masts of ships being seen before the hulls 
and the like, are given by Cleomedes, but in the subordinate 
lace which they deserve. They may confirm but could not 
ve suggested the theory, as is indeed shown by the fact 
that Homer, as his admirers, including Cleomedes, pointed 
out, was as well aware of the phenomena as we. 
That the surface of the earth is curved from north to 
south Cleomedes shows to be proved by the changes in the 
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heavens as one travels towards either point. In the one cay 
the northern pole rises in the sky, and stars familiar to Us in 
the south no longer show themselves above the horizon; jy 





the other the northern pole is depressed and stars before 
unseen begin to rise and set towards the south ; in both cases 
there is a gradual and regular change in the stars which a 
culmination pass through the zenith. Cleomedes points oy} 
that this last phenomenon, if the earth be not spheri 
proves that the vault of heaven itself can be only a little way 
above our heads. 

When we come to the much harder problem, how to prove 
the curvature of the surface from east to west, Cleomedes 
explains that, were the earth flat, the sun would rise at the 
same moment for all dwellers upon her, for Persians and 
Iberians at once. But how are we to know that he does not } 
Cleomede’ shows that we can prove this by the aid of eclipses 
of the moon, the same eclipse being reported as seen by 
Persians at the fifth hour of the night and by Iberians at the 
first, so that the night must really have begun some four 
hours earlier to the Eastern people than to the Western. It 
is clear that this kind of proof, implying communication 
between what were then the ends of the earth, cannot have 
been easily, or early, obtained ; indeed, the first lunar eclipse 
which we know to have been thus utilised was the one seen 
by Alexander the Great and his army before the Battle of 
Arbela. It is therefore really surprising that the sphericity 
of the earth should so-early have been generally upheld, as 
Cleomedes says it was, by all Stoics, all mathematicians, and 
nearly all of the Socratic school. 

After explaining the meaning of the five parallel circles 
in the heavens, the equator, the two tropical, the Arctic and 
the Antarctic, Cleomedes shows how, by their transference to 
the terrestrial globe, the earth also may be divided into five 
zones. Of these he pronounces no less than three to be un- 
inhabited, the Arctic and Antarctic on account of cold, the 
equatorial on account of heat. The two temperate and 
habitable zones he subdivides longitudinally into four, the 
northern temperate zone being inhabited on the one side by 
ourselves oi ioropéupevot dvOpwror, and onthe other by the 
Perioeci, who have their summer and winter when we do, but 
their day when we have our night ; the southern temperate 
zone on the one side by Antoeci, who have their day and night 
when we do, but summer when we have winter, and on the 
other by Antipodes, who have nothing in common with us. 
The existence of such unrecorded beings he proves by the 
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ent familiar in later days for the plurality of worlds— 
Nature requires it, ¢irofaos yap 4 vous. It is curious to 
reflect that this argument, based by Cleomedes on what was 








jnown of the lesser part of this earth, has up to the present 
noment no basis wider than the larger part of the same small 
et. 

It is also curious to find that Cleomedes considers even the 
Perioeci in our own hemisphere to be inaccessible on account 
ofan unnavigable, monster-infested ocean intervening. A 
ntinent therefore in mid-ocean, unsuspected apparently by 
Ptolemy and certainly by Columbus, was to Cleomedes at 
kast. a possibility. 

More interesting, however, are his remarks about the 
torrid zone. The idea, so prevalent in earlier ages, that it was 
minhabited had been rejected by Posidonius, from whom, 
m this point, Cleomedes injudiciously presumes to differ. 
Posidonius, he says, had pointed out that, if a vertical sun 
must be held to be unendurable, it should follow that the 
whole inter-tropical tract, from Cancer to Capricorn, was 
desolate, whereas it was known that Syene on the northern 
topic, and even places well to the south of it, as Meroe, were 
perfectly habitable. Other good arguments Posidonius used, 
but for historical purposes the important thing is that he did 
not use the one argument which, if available, would have 
rendered the rest unnecessary—namely, that men were known 
to have reached the equator. From Strabo we learn that 
Posidonius did really inquire into such stories to that effect 
as existed, and rejected the Herodotean legend of the 
Phenician circumnavigation, a belief in which, to the dis- 
credit of modern criticism, is still maintained. 

After describing the general revolution of the heavens 
from east to west, shared by all the fixed stars and by all the 
planets, but in which clearly the atmosphere, dnp as opposed 
to aifnp, does not share, Cleomedes explains that the sun, 
moon and planets have also a contrary or proper motion 
(tpoaiperixy) of their own among the fixed stars from west 
to east, and this motion he describes by comparing them to 
passengers on a ship walking from stem to stern, while the 
stars, like sailors, remain at their posts, or to ants upon a 
potter’s wheel crawling in the direction opposite to its rota- 
tion. The number of fixed stars is immeasurable (dm\erds) ; 
the planets, including the sun and moon, are seven as far as 
observation goes, but it is possible, he says, that there may 
be more. The admission of this possibility, first suggested, 
80 far as we know, by Democritus, may perhaps be taken as 
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an indication, negative indeed, but not the only one, that 
Cleomedes had not embraced the doctrines of astrology, 





After giving the names and, roughly, the periods of the 
planets, Cleomedes explains the obliquity of the zodiac and 
its effects, providentially contrived, on our seasons. It is 
very remarkable that for the central line of the zodiae, the 
sun’s own track round the heavens, he twice uses the word 
* heliac,” and once “ecliptic,” the word which in modem 
times has come into general use. So far as I know, the 
apparently obvious word “ heliac ”’ for the ecliptic does not 
occur after this in Greek astronomy, even Ptolemy content. 
ing himself with the clumsy 6 Sid rév péoor, “the circle 
through the midst of the signs.’? The departures of the 
various planets from this central line he discusses towards the 
end of the book. 

Interesting to us in this connection is the remark that in 
Britain there is a longest day of eighteen hours, and again 
that there in the short summer night it is possible to read, 
I do not know how large, as compared with modern print, the 
written characters which he had in his mind would probably 
be. The latitude required for a day of eighteen hours corre- 
sponds with that of northern Scotland. It may be thought 
that these passages suggest for Cleomedes a date as late as 
that of Roman travel in Britain, but he proceeds to mention 
Britain’s first discoverer, the ancient explorer Pytheas, whose 
Thule he places on the Arctic circle. 

As to the size of the earth many opinions have been held, 
but Cleomedes discusses only the two measurements which 
he considered the best, and which it may be said come to 
very much the same thing. That of Posidonius, grounded 
on the historically important accident that the great star 
Canopus was invisible in northern Greece, became just per- 
ceptible on the horizon in Rhodes, and rose to measurable 
height above the horizon at Alexandria, though correct in 
principle, seems to have been far less carefully worked out 
than the earlier attempt of Eratosthenes, whose famous 
calculation is described by Cleomedes at full length, though 
he has to appeal to authority for an assumption which he has 
not yet justified, that all rays from the sun’s great distance to 
the earth are parallel. It depended upon a comparison 
between a dial at Syene, the upright style of which at the 
solstitial noon cast no shadow at all, with the short shadow 
cast by one at Alexandria at the same season. From this 
Eratosthenes concluded that the arc of the earth’s surface 
intercepted between Alexandria and Syene amounted to one- 
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e, that | ftieth part of the whole circumference. . Assuming then that 
, the two places have the same longitude, and that the distance 
of the Phetween them, as reckoned by travellers, is 5000 stades, we 
ac and fave 250,000 stades for the whole circumference of the earth. 
It ig Hfe may indeed say that from the time of Eratosthenes— 
ac, the aps 230 B.c.—the size of the earth we inhabit has been 
2 word #inown to those of its inhabitants who cared to know it as 
10dern Mi dosely as to ninety-nine out of a hundred of us it needs to be 
W, the #inown. 
es not & The irregularities of the earth’s surface which have been 
ntent- hdd to disprove her roundness are nothing like so great in 
circle Fmoportion as the projections on the fruit of the plane-tree, 
of the Prhich everyone admits to be spherical. Cleomedes here 
ds the meatly overstates his case by asserting that the highest 
nountains on earth are not 15 stades high. He is probably 
hat in Wnisquoting what Dicaearchus, as we know from another 
again Awurce, had said about the mountains of Greece, and which, 
read, though we do not know how he got so near the truth, is 
tthe Juarly true. It seems incredible that Dicaearchus, who is said 
bably ¥ have measured the mountains of the Peloponnese, can have 
‘orre- # lelieved them to be as high as the Alps or the Caucasus. 
ght # We come next to a very important passage. ‘“ The 
te as J meients,” says J. H. Jeans in his great work just published 
ntion §o Cosmogony and Astronomy, “ were for the most part 
hose § «itirely unconscious of the enormous disparity in size between 
the earth and the rest of the universe.” If we emphasise the 
held, J words “‘ for the most part,” I have no doubt that this is true, 
hich § but so it would be, with the same proviso, if we were to sub- 
¢ to F stitute the word ‘“‘ moderns ”’ for “ ancients.’’ Cleomedes, at 
nded Jay rate, proceeds to show that in comparison with the 
star J universe, not merely is the earth small, but that it has no 
per- # magnitude at all; it is but a point. The apparent intervals 
able § between the stars, whether measured when they are on the 
t in horizon or when near the zenith, remain the same, although 
out } inthe former case they must be nearer to us by the whole 
10us radius of the earth, so that this radius must from their 
ugh | distance be quite inappreciable. And everywhere when the 
has } horizon is unimpeded we find that one whole hemisphere of 
eto | the heaven is visible, the seemingly vast earth cutting off no 
ison | fraction of it from our view, so that one half of the ecliptic, 
the | a great circle of the heavens, is always above the horizon. 
low Here Cleomedes makes mention of two stars, one at the 
this | fifteenth degree of the Scorpion and the other of the Bull, 
ace | resembling one another in magnitude and in their colour, 
ne- | which is like that of the planet Mars. Unhappily he does not 
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tell us what that colour appeared to him to be. These two 
Antares in the Scorpion, and Aldebaran, as we now call it, jn 
the Bull, are to us moderns typically “‘ red ” stars, as Mars 
himself is to us the red planet. To the Greeks, Mars was 
Pyroeis or fiery, and Ptolemy describes these stars and others 
like them as izdxippos, which I suppose should be translated 
2 wh eeersams Of course fire might be called yellow as well as 
red. 

(It should be said that from this passage it has been 





attempted to deduce a late date for Cleomedes, as the stars 
did not actually reach the fifteenth degree of Taurus and 
Scorpio till the third century a.p. But he probably turned 
into his own language the words of some authority who had 
vaguely said that they were in the middle of their respective 
signs.) 

But the earth, it must now be said, is a point, not merel 
if viewed from the distance of the stars, but even from that 
of the sun. This may be shown by dials, which, at whatever 
part of the earth they may be placed, behave in the same way, 
the shadow going round as it would could they be placed at 
the centre of the earth. The earth therefore would from the 
sun be seen as all centre, that is, as a point, whereas the sun 
himself is, as we all know, seen from the earth as a broad dise, 
This argument, therefore, alone proves that the sun must be 
many times larger than the earth. I may here remark that 
Cleomedes throughout his book gives the sun’s apparent 
diameter as 7}, of the whole ecliptic, that is to say, as 
somewhat less than half a degree, which, of course, would 
amount to 7},. This estimate, whencesoever derived, is 
less than that of Hipparchus before him or of Ptolemy after 
him. It is also somewhat less than the truth, whereas theirs 
are somewhat too large. 

We are then bidden to draw the conclusion that, even if 
the earth shone like the sun, it would from the sun’s distance, 
if seen at all, be seen only as a very small star. From the 
distance of the fixed stars it would certainly be invisible, 
while the sun himself would appear only asa star. After this 
very modern language it is strange to find it contended that 
nevertheless in this tiny earth is contained nearly all the 
denser matter in the universe, and that if turned into dust or 
smoke, it would fill nearly the whole Cosmos. Yet perhaps 
not stranger than to be told by modern astronomers that 4 
comet’s tail, some millions of miles long, could be compressed 
into a beer-barrel or a pill-box. 

To the neighbouring moon it will be shown later that the 
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earth is very much more than a point. Cleomedes, however, 
snow in a position to pass on to what must have been to him 
the most congenial, and indeed the essential part of his book, 
the denunciation of Epicurus and his sect, who, in defiance 
of such evidence as has now been put before us, teach that 
the sun is really very much of the size he appears to be—that 
isto say, about 1 foot in diameter. This curious doctrine, it 
should be remembered, is actually asserted in the extant 
mitings of Epicurus, and repeated in the first century B.c. 





ly his pupil Lucretius. Whether there is evidence that 
[picureans of a later age held on to it, Ido not know. But 
nit the opponents of the sect found an opportunity of which 
(leomedes avails himself to the full, with a violence of 
lnguage not easily surpassed by the choicest specimens of 
ter theological rancour. I can here give only a selection 
for. the arguments with which he belabours his unwary 
opponents. 

It is allowed, he says, that the sun at rising and at setting 
appears to be larger than when seen high up in the heavens. 
But as to a spherical earth he is always rising or setting at 
sme place or other, he must, if always of the size he appears, 
be larger and smaller at once. Here Cleomedes turns aside 
toseek an explanation of the phenomenon itself, which has 
puzzled later ages. There is, he says, a childish theory that 
the flames of the rising sun are spread out by the air through 
which he rushes, as if the sun were not always rising some- 
where, and as if he came then any nearer to the atmosphere 
than at other times. Such fables as this, and another of the 
Atlantic waves heard to hiss as the setting sun sank into 
them, are to Cleomedes pv@dpia ypaddn, literally “ old- 
wives’ tales.” But this phenomenon, he thinks, is merely 
optical, and he attributes it to the greater density and 
moisture of the air through which the sun, when low down, 
isseen. He has been told that the sun looks bigger than 
usual whén seen out of wells, but he shows a caution, which 
has not always been imitated in this connection, by adding 
“when this is possible.”” And he mentions a curious specu- 
lation of Posidonius, that if, like the fabled Lynceus, we could 
see through a stone wall, we should see the sun much bigger 
even than on the horizon. 

If a horse were to be kept galloping from the moment 
when the sun’s rim appears on the horizon to the moment 
when the whole disc is disclosed, he would cover, Cleomedes 
reckons, not less than 10 stades. A bird would, of course, do 
more, and a dart, if we may imagine one keeping up its pace 
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for the time, not less than 200. That is to say that, even 
if the revolution of the heavens be no swifter than a ho 

the sun’s diameter must be 10 stades. But of course its ace 
is far more rapid than a dart, which he thinks would take 


more than three days and nights to get round even the 


250,000 stades of the earth’s circumference. And he men 
tions a story that during the Persian invasion, a line of 
sentinels within earshot of each other was established between 
Athens and Susa, and that the messages shouted along it took 
forty-eight hours to complete the journey. 

Even the obvious fact that when a portico faces the sun 
the shadows cast by its pillars appear to be absolutely 
parallel shows that from the sun’s distance one end of the 
portico seems to be exactly in the same place as the other, 
And when reports from the world over assure us that all 
blocks of building orientated to the east are illuminated at 
the equinoctial sunrise, and those facing south at noon, it 
becomes clear that in one case the breadth and in the other 
the length of the oixovjevdn are, compared with the sun’s 
distance, inconsiderable. 

Cleomedes has much to say about eclipses, and I know no 
book, ancient or modern, which so well as his illustrates the 
difficulties which these phenomena presented to the first 
observers, and the ingenuity with which those difficulties 
were surmounted. 

It must from very early times have been noticed that 
solar eclipses happen only when the moon is new, that is, on 
the same side of the earth as the sun. And the fact, on which 
Cleomedes dwells, that the moon passes round the heavens 
some thirteen times to the sun’s once must soon have sug: 
gested the explanation that the moon has a much smaller 
orbit, that is to say, is much nearer than the sun to the earth, 
To conclude then that the eclipses are caused by the moon’s 
passage across the face of the sun seems easy, and perhaps 
was. Lunar eclipses happen only when the moon is full, that 
is to say, on the opposite side of the earth to the sun: why 
could not they with equal ease be explained as an obscuration 
of the sun from the moon by the interposition of the earth? 
In the first place, because such a solution takes for granted 
what Cleomedes has been at such pains to prove, that the 
earth, as compared with the heavens and even with the sun, 
is a very small body. Without this knowledge it must have 
been impossible to imagine why the shadow of so vast a bulk 
did not extend across the whole zodiac, eclipsing the moon at 
every return to opposition, not to speak of other heavenly 
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podies. And in the second place another question presented 
itself: why were lunar eclipses, or at least why did they seem 
to be, So much commoner than solar ? For an answer to this, 
should be remembered, some early astronomers had to 


| postulate an dvrixOwv, another planet invisible from this side 
. [ittheearth, whose shadow might sometimes eclipse the moon 


shen ours did not. 

With regard to the sun, the word “ eclipse ” or “ failure ”’ 
i, Cleomedes points out, a misnomer, the sun himself being 
jowise affected by the interception of his rays on their way 
i the earth. But a lunar eclipse really is a failure of the 
noon, which is actually cast into darkness by her passage 
through a shadow which can only be the earth’s. The small 
ine of the moon as compared, not only with the sun, but with 
the earth, is shown by the discovery that her shadow is never 
ge enough to envelop the whole earth, the same solar 
wlipse being seen as total at one place, and partial at another, 
thle it is altogether invisible at a third. A case is mentioned 
inwhich the whole sun was eclipsed at the Hellespont, while 
oly four-fifths of it were hidden at Alexandria. This we 
nay take to be the eclipse of 129 B.c., studied and perhaps 
sen by Hipparchus himself. From such proof of the small- 
ness of the moon’s shadow as compared with that of the 
earth, which is seen to envelop the whole moon, we may 
kam why at any given place there appear to be more lunar 
edipses than solar, which is not true of the earth as a whole. 

But from lunar eclipses we may learn also that the earth, 
though bigger than the moon, is smaller, very much smaller, 











thanthe sun. That it is the earth’s shadow which hides the 
moon is certain, says Cleomedes, because it is now fully 
proved that eclipses happen only at full moon, and can now, 
m that hypothesis, be regularly predicted with details as to 
size. Here Cleomedes notices, what Aristotle had already 
adduced as a proof of the earth’s sphericity, that the blackness 
which encroaches upon the moon has always a rounded edge, 
aswould happen if the shadow into which she is entering were 
conical, And conical the earth’s shadow is, giving thus a 
conclusive proof of the sun’s greater size. Were he smaller 
than the earth, the shadow would be basket-shaped (xada 
hoeiSys), were he equal to her, cylindrical; only if the 
illuminating body were the larger could it cast a conical 
shadow. Now though this shadow is long enough to enwrap 
the moon, our close neighbour, it certainly is not long enough 
to affect even the nearest of the other planets. Moreover, the 
time taken by the moon to traverse the shadow is found to 
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be shorter when she is at her furthest from the earth, Longe between 

when she is at her nearest, a plain proof that the shadows reflect lig 

grows narrower the further it stretches into space. i 
To this, the true theory of lunar eclipses, Cleomeds 

mentions a grave objection. It is asserted that an eclin 

has been observed in which the shadow appeared upon $} 

rising moon while the setting sun was still above the hori 

so that the three bodies apparently could not have been qyj 

in the same straight line. This objection must have 

raised long ago, for Cleomedes says that the earlier 


suggestion that on a spherical earth a spectator might be gil 

far raised by its protuberance as to be above the line pasgj 
through the centre of the three bodies. Cleomedes, who geqjoutin th 
that this will not do, doubts whether the phenomenon haygiterefor 
ever been seen, averring that no such eclipse appears in any Sma 
records, Egyptian, Chaldean, or Greek. But if the talejs 

true he would give what is now accepted as the true explana. #1) 
tion: that the visual ray is refracted (xaraxhacOax) by the 
dense vapours of the horizon. This seems a very advanced 
speculation, seeing that Ptolemy, whatever his later views, 

did not allow for astronomical refraction when he wrote the 
Almagest. But it has been shown that an illustration offered 

by Cleomedes, of a ring inside a cup made visible toa 
spectator by pouring liquid into the cup, had already been 

used by Archimedes. 

On the phases of the moon Cleomedes has some u- 
expected things to say. He first mentions the curiow 
doctrine of Berosus the Chaldean, who in the third centuy 
B.C. expounded the wisdom of his ancient race to the Greeks, 
that the moon was a body half dark, half fiery, with a rotation 
upon her axis which was equally long with her journey from 
one conjunction with the sun to another, so that the whdk 
of the dark side was turned towards us at new moon, the 
whole of the bright side at full. This, Cleomedes says, hardly hat f 
needs refutation, as, during a lunar eclipse, the fiery side, sun W: 
instead of being darkened by the earth’s shadow, should shim sky—i 
all the brighter. But the usual explanation, that the moo has ne 
simply borrows her light from the sun, does not entirely 
content him, and he pleads for a third theory, that the sum obser 
does indeed illuminate the moon, but in such a way as 0 know, 
excite in her a luminosity of her own, somewhat like that olf Sugge 
red-hot iron. He is led to this view partly by some erroneols Ptole 
views as to the direction taken by reflected rays, but chiely§ % W« 
by his theory that the moon, though only at the border-linej SW1's 
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th, | etween air and ether, must itself be of too rare a nature to 
le shade reflect light at all. Mixed with atmosphere she may be, but 


wen ait, he professes to think, cannot reflect light any more 


fire can. 3 . 
That Cleomedes only indirectly mentions the inequality 


upon thegofthe moon’s motions is rather curious, because he does allude 

© horizgy at some length to that of the sun. This, he says, may be 

een quimaplained by supposing the sun to revolve in an eccentric 

irele, the arc of which furthest from the earth is in the sign 

imjthe Twins, the arc nearest in that of the Archer—which, 

or his age, was correct. The average length of the month, 

erefore, he points out, is shorter in spring—when the sun 

€ passing isin the Twins, than autumn, when he is in the Archer, the 

Who ses qsun in the former case seeming to travel more slowly and being 
enon has therefore the sooner overtaken by the moon. 

§mall as the moon is, she produces, Cleomedes says, great 

selects upon our atmosphere and upon the earth, nay even 

. Fon the tides of the ocean. It is very remarkable that these 

.) by the §last influences, which he evidently thought, and which 

vanced § surely every one a priori would think, far less likely to be 

ar Views, detected, or even to exist, than atmospheric influences, are 

rote thea tte only ones about which modern science has anything 


The well-known Greek doctrine, expounded by Cleomedes, 

dy been§ that the earth was but a point in comparison with the 
miverse, was destined to give trouble to the early Coper- 

me un-giicans, who, unable to deny that the stars had no parallax, 
curiow§ ‘ound themselves compelled to maintain that, not only the 
centuryg earth's diameter, but the diameter of the earth’s orbit, have 
Greeks § 00 magnitude as seen from the stars. Whether Cleomedes 
ing 00, and his teachers, would have shrunk from such an 
admission is perhaps not so certain as is sometimes supposed. 

He maintained, as has been seen, that even from the sun’s 
distance the earth’s size was inappreciable, which implies 

that from every part of the earii: st the same moment the 

tin would appear to occupy exactly the same place in the 
sky—in other words, that the sun, as seen from the earth, 

has no parallax at all. We of course know that he has one, 

but so small as to be quite imperceptible by any means of 
observation known to the ancients. Hipparchus, as we 

know, tried to detect a solar parallax, but Ptolemy’s words 
suggest that he was not confident of having succeeded. Now 
Ptolemy himself, admitting the existence of such a parallax 

4 would in his age be barely perceptible, worked out the 

sun’s size as 170 times that of the earth, and his distance as 
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1210 of the earth’s radii—that is to say, nearly five millions 
of.our miles. But Cleomedes had been told—he does not 
profess to have read—that Hipparchus made the sun 1059 
times as big as the earth, and we know from another source 
that he did actually, at least in one calculation, make him 
1880 times as big. Both these estimates are very much 
greater, and therefore very much nearer the truth, than those 
of Ptolemy or of Copernicus. But Cleomedes quite calmly 
mentions an estimate by Posidonius which, though it cannot 
be regarded as anything more than a conjecture, goes a very 
great way further still. Learning that near Syene at the 
solstitial noon objects were shadowless over the space of a 
circle 800 stades in diameter, Posidonius pointed out that in 
this case we might infer the sun’s diameter to be 3,000,000 
stades on the bold assumption that the circle in which he 
revolves is 10,000 times as great as that of the earth’s circum- 
ference. This amazing estimate, which would give the suna 
distance of 40,000,000 miles, Cleomedes accepts with the 
remark that, for all we know, the assumption is not large 
enough. From this we may gain some conception of the size 
which this Apollinian man, with his culture of the small, was 
willing to assign to his finite universe. The planet Saturn, 
as he says, takes thirty times as long as the sun to traverse 
the zodiac. To us, who have been taught that an outer 
satellite travels proportionately less quickly than an inner, 
this would not imply that Saturn was as much as thirty times 
further off than the sun. But Cleomedes preaches another 
doctrine, that the outer, and therefore more ethereal, bodies 
travel faster than the inner. He must, therefore, have been 
quite prepared to regard Saturn as much more than thirty 
times more than 40,000,000 miles away. What then did he 
think the distance of the fixed stars, and what the real size 
of objects which across so vast a gulf not only could be seen, 
but be seen, as he thought, of an appreciable magnitude? 
For Cleomedes expresses the view held by astronomers till 
the telescope had convinced them of the contrary, that the 
stars appeared, not merely as points, but as discs covering 
each an appreciable portion of the heavens. It is clear, he 
tells us again, that if the sun were removed to their distance, 
he would shine only as a star, while at his distance they 
would appear as suns, and some of them very likely larger 
than that. Jeans, I see, observes that :— 


‘The ancients thought of the stars as luminous 
points immovably attached to a spherical shell . . . 80 
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that when one star differed from another in glory, it was 
not that the two stars were at different distances from us, 
but because one was intrinsically more luminous than 
the other.” 


Cleomedes was not one of those ancients. He expressly 
ints out that the stars may well be at different distances 
from us, some probably more remote than others. ‘‘ When,” 
writes Grant in his History of Physical Astronomy, ‘“ the 
immortal Copernicus restored the true system of the world, 
the stars assumed their just dignity as vast bodies placed at 
an immeasurable distance from the earth.”” It will be seen 
from what I have read to you that for this purpose a Coper- 
jcus was not required. And I would urge that “the deter- 
mination of the Classical world,” in Spengler’s words, ‘‘ to 
banish distance, in any aspect, from its world-consciousness,”’ 
does not seem to be very conspicuous where one might most 
expect to find it—in a popular statement of accepted astrono- 
mical doctrines. For Cleomedes must be considered as for 
his age an orthodox astronomer. There is nothing to suggest 
that he had heard of Aristarchus, who made the earth revolve 
round the sun, or even of the more numerous astronomers 
who supposed her to rotate on her axis. 

It is, of course, true that even such vast distances as 
Cleomedes, on his own principles, must have been prepared to 
assign to the fixed stars are as nothing to those which the 
science of the twentieth century is asking us to accept for 
the distances, let us say, of the spiral nebule. But they were 
on such a scale that he, with the ancient notation, would not 
have been able to express them in figures; and after all it 
may be questioned whether even now to an ordinary mind 
the difference between a billion and a hundred billions is in 
ahy way conceivable, except as the addition of two noughts 
toa number of them already too great for the eye to estimate 
it, Cleomedes, as we have seen, observes that the earth 
must, at the distance of the nearest fixed star, even if she 
shone like the sun, be quite invisible. It is believed that in 
spite of the lustre shed upon her since his time by the 
exponents of modern science, she remains invisible still. 


E. J. WEBB. 


Isur, Oxon. 














THE ETHICS OF LEISURE.’ 
L. P. JACKS. 


‘The use of leisure is the test of civilisation.” 


INDUSTRIAL welfare may be viewed under two aspects—the 
welfare of the worker during the hours of labour, when he 
earns his living, and his welfare during the hours of leisure, 
when he rests and enjoys himself. The two aspects are very 
intimately related. They form a connected whole and need 
to be studied together, distinguished but not separated. If 
the worker’s welfare is neglected during his hours of leisure, 
efforts to promote his welfare during his hours of labour 
will be correspondingly thwarted. The worker who spends 
his week-end in a debauch is not a promising subject for 
welfare efforts on Monday morning. And conversely, if his 
welfare is properly cared for while he is at work during the 
week, he is less likely to spend his week-end in a debauch. 
The welfare of leisure and the welfare of labour are obviously 
connected, and connected in manifold ways, both psycho- 
logical and ethical. 

Two years ago I gave an address on the Ethics of Labour 
in Balliol Hall to an audience composed of business managers 
and foremen. I then said that the labour by which a man 
earns his living will always play a leading part in the forma- 
tion of his mind and character. I said also that much of the 
labour that goes on in modern industry has become devitalised 
as a moral influence, through the loss of personal skill which 
has followed the universal introduction of machinery. My 
conclusion was that labour reform, while including many 
other things, must always include as one of its principal 
objects the restoration of the lost skill of the worker. 

This conclusion I shall now try to carry a step further. 
I shall suggest that the leisure of the people, which is 
on the increase—already they are seriously discussing a five- 

1 An address to the Conference on Industrial Welfare in Balliol College, 
Oxford, September 1928. 
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days’ working week in America—creates opportunities for 
the restoration of skill to its proper place in human life. 
We all know how difficult this matter is to deal with under 
the conditions imposed on labour by mass production, when 
the tendency seems to be all the other way. And if we cannot 
yitalise the labour of the people, may we not do something 
towards vitalising its leisure ? May we not plant the ideal 
of skill in that field, and so gradually build up an effective 
social pressure in favour of the skilful mode of life ? 

An instance of what I mean by such social pressure came 
under my notice the other day. An Italian friend informed 
me that one of the results of the new system of education in 
Italy was to diminish the supply of boys and girls for blind 
alley occupations. Under that system boys and girls are 
definitely trained for a skilful occupation, and the conse- 
quence is that when they leave school they are increasingly 
unwilling to earn their living by labour in which no skill is 
required—though often, no doubt, they find themselves 
compelled to do so. That is what I mean by building up a 
social pressure against the unskilful mode of life. You do it 
by appropriate education. The pressure would be slow in 
producing its effect ; it would be attended with many social 
inconveniences ; we might find ourselves compelled, for 
example, to black our own boots or learn how to work 
a lift instead of paying an attendant to go up and down 
all day ; but the loss which society would suffer by these 
inconveniences would be nothing compared to the gain on 
the other side by liberating large numbers of our fellow-men 
from labour which has little educative value. I regard the 
skill of the people as the greatest of our natural assets now 
awaiting development ; and I point to the increasing leisure 
of the people as the field where such development may be 
hopefully attempted. 

On the occasion when I gave my address on the Ethics 
of Labour Lord Haldane was on the platform, and he was 
good enough to tell me afterwards that he concurred in what 
[had said. I was not surprised by that, because the address 
I had given had been largely inspired by my intercourse 
with him as a man and a writer. I knew very well what the 
Ethics of Labour meant to Lord Haldane. I knew that his 
life as a lawyer, a statesman and a philosopher had been 
an unwearied pursuit of excellence, which is the vitalis- 
ing principle of human labour. I knew, moreover, as most 
men now know, or at least ought to know, that his interest in 
labour had an ethical motive, perhaps, I may say, a religious 
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motive. He was one of those who believe—and it is a belief 
which I myself hold most fervently—that human labour 
when inspired by the spirit of excellence, is a manifestation 
of God, perhaps the most convincing manifestation that our 
minds are permitted to encounter. That was his belief 
and with the belief there went a hope, which I have often 
discussed with him, that the mighty forces represented by 
the word Labour, and now represented not only by a word, 
but by a powerful party, would ultimately throw their 
weight into the pursuit of excellence in every form of human 
industry and uphold that pursuit as the mission of man in 
the universe. 

What I have now to say about the Ethics of Leisure is al] 
of a piece with what I then said about the Ethics of Work, 
I am going to plead, somewhat austerely perhaps, that this 
same ideal of excellence, which needs to be lodged in the 
heart of the world’s work, should also be the dominating 
ideal of its leisure occupations. 

I say of its occupations, and I emphasise that word, 
because leisure is sometimes thought of as though it were an 
unoccupied part of our life, or at least occupied in something 
which has no social significance, but is purely our own affair. 
That is not so. Our leisure is never wholly vacant of social 
significance. It is always occupied in one thing at least—in 
making demands for goods and services to supply our 
leisure needs—goods and services which other men have to 
furnish, so that the way in which we enjoy ourselves reacts 
on the way in which others have to earn their living. These 
leisure demands are socially significant. If I spend my leisure 
resting in bed, somebody else will have to furnish me with a 
bed to lie on, sheets to cover me, a roof to protect me from 
the weather and something to eat when I am pleased to call 
for my breakfast. If I spend my leisure in active exercises, 
such as climbing mountains or taking walks into the country 
to admire the beauties of nature, am I not wearing out my 
boots which somebody else has to make and mend? And 
what shall we say about our holidays in general ? Consider 
the enormous amount of human labour involved in furnishing 
40 millions of people with all they need in the way of goods 
and services, of food and road-wear, for the enjoyment of a 
single Bank Holiday. The quantity of leisure represented 
by a Bank Holiday, and the quantity of labour required 
to furnish it, seem to be pretty evenly balanced. And 
not only the quantity but the quality. In whatever way the 
40 millions choose to spend their Bank Holiday, the goods 
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and services required for the purpose will be of a corre- 
sponding nature. We all remember Byron’s gladiator 
“butchered to make a Roman holiday.” Well, we don’t 
butcher gladiators nowadays. But a good deal of butchering 
of another kind has to be done before the Bank Holiday 
appetites of 40 million people can be provided for. Last 
Christmas I heard of a butcher who was so exhausted by 
the extra work of that festive season, that he fell down dead 
in the blood of the animals he was slaughtering. Hardly 
the way a man would choose to die. 

The restlessness of the modern world, of which we hear 
so much, is even more apparent on the field of leisure 
than on that of labour, the characteristic of which is to 
be monotonous rather than restless. We tend more and 
more to spend our leisure on the move, like nomads ; seldom 
in one place for five minutes without wanting to be some- 
where else, a want which the waiting motor stands ready to 
satisfy. Our homes, in which we are supposed to rest, are in 
danger of becoming mere points of departure. Locomotion 
is the rule, or at least what most men seem to desire ; con- 
tinuance in one place is the exception, or what most men 
sem to avoid. “* Whenever my doctor orders me a thorough 
change,” said a friend of mine, whose habits keep him 
perpetually on the move, “ I stay at home.” 

I think it was Carlyle who proposed to increase the 
Beatitudes by the addition of one more, “‘ Blessed is he who 
continueth where he is.”” I am afraid that in these days this 
new Beatitude falls upon deaf ears, like some of the old 
ones. ‘* Most of the ills of life,” said Pascal, ‘‘ arise from our 
inability to sit still in a room.” And not only our own ills 
but other men’s labours. The more restless we are the more 
friction there is in the world, the more wear and tear on the 
general mechanism of life, all of which must be made good 
by human labour of a not very interesting kind. The wear 
and tear of the public roads which results from the motor 
traffic is a small sample of it. I wonder what modern 
civilisation looks like from a road-mender’s point of view. 
We live largely by providing for each other’s leisure. The 
transaction known as taking in each other’s washing is an 
extreme form of the same process. 

One has only to walk down a shopping street in any of 
our great towns and inspect the articles displayed in the 
shop windows, and the truth of what I have said will immedi- 
ately force itself upon the mind. It is an interesting experi- 
ment. My own impression is that three-fourths of those 
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articles might reasonably be set down as luxuries—no 
necessarily bad for that reason, many of them distinct} 

good—but all ministering in one way or another to wants 
that arise at the leisure end of life. They all reflect more o 
less—I mean about three-fourths of them—the notions 
people have nowadays of the way to enjoy themselves when 
they are masters of their own time. The tobacco shops, for 
example, the sweet shops, the women’s finery shops, the 
men’s ditto, the jewellery shops, the furniture shops, with 
their comfortable arm-chairs and looking-glasses, the food 
shops, with their dainties in tins and bottles, the sports 
shops, the travellers’ outfit shops, the book shops with their 
rows of novels, the motor shops, the hairdressers’ shops, 
Woolworth’s shops—where nothing costs more than six. 
pence and the multitude is catered for—inspect them all 
and I think you will admit that my estimate of three-fourths 
is not much exaggerated. As a special addition to the list, 
I would mention the chemists’ shops, where most of the 
drugs have an obvious connection with what people do with 
themselves in their leisure time and would be unsaleable if 
they spent it more sensibly. And behind these shops lie 
great industries, mass-production factories, smoke-canopied 
cities, congested areas, and labour conditions in general, 
with all their economic fluctuations and vicissitudes. An 
inspection of the list of “‘ industrial securities ”’ in the Stock 
Exchange report of The Times, especially of those which 
are now “ booming,” suggests the same conclusion. I say 
it is an interesting line of inquiry. It shows very clearly 
from what quarter the wind mainly blows in our industrial 
climate. It blows mainly from the leisure end, like the south- 
west in the British Islands, and the sails of industry are 
trimmed accordingly. Change the character of a nation’s 
leisure and a corresponding change in the character of its 
labour is bound to follow. 

Now it would not surprise me if the title I have chosen, 
the Ethics of Leisure, were found repellent. The Ethics 
of Labour is fairly unobjectionable, though I observe that 
some of my acquaintance in the Labour Party seem suspicious 
of it, for reasons best known to themselves. But the Ethics 
of Leisure has a much more forbidding sound. The words 
seem to convict one of a design to spoil the pleasures of one’s 
fellow-men. Is not leisure a time of relaxation? and what 
would the value of relaxation be if the moral law were 
unrelaxed ? Is not leisure the time for taking our moral 
holidays ? Is it not then that we are off duty? Is it not 
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enough that you persecute us with your moral imperatives 
while we are on duty, and cannot you leave us a little free- 
dom to do as we like when we are off? We all remember the 
description Mr Kipling gives of those regions East of Suez, 
which the British soldier so fondly remembers as the place 
where he had the time of his life. 


“ Ship me somewhere East of Suez, where the best is as the worst, 
And there ain’t no ten commandments, and a man can raise a thirst.” 


I imagine that a good many people look upon their 
leisure time in much the same way as Mr Atkins looks on the 
regions East of Suez. They regard leisure as a smiling 
region where “there ain’t no ten commandments, and a 
man can raise a thirst.”” What else do they mean when they 
talk of being “‘ off duty’? ? This division of life into two 
departments, in one of which we are on duty and in another 
of—are we not all more or less addicted to it? And are we 
not inclined to be a little indignant when the moralist comes 
along with his talk about the Ethics of Leisure, suggesting 
tous, as it does, that we are on duty in our leisure time as 
well as at other times ? Is not that felt by many of us to be 
an invasion of one of our most cherished rights—the right 
to do as we please when we are “ off duty ” on condition, 
of course, that we behave ourselves properly while we are 
“on.” Mr Bertrand Russell indulges that strain rather 
freely in his Prospects of Industrial Civilisation. His ideal 
is four hours’ work under social discipline, and unfettered 
liberty, as he calls it, for the rest of the day. 

In spite of the manifest unpopularity of my subject, I 
hope to make it clear before I have done that I have no 
kill-joy intentions. If anybody accuses me of being a kill- 
joy I shall retort the charge upon my accuser. I shall point 
to the opposite method as the real kill-joy. By leaving the 
leisure end of life uncontrolled by an intelligent notion of 
what to do with it, a mere affair of go-as-you-please—the 
East of Suez version of it—by that method, or no-method, 
you are killing more joy than all the professional kill-joys 
of the world have ever killed. In proof of that I would 
advise you to read a pamphlet written by a friend of mine, 
Miss Constance Harris, on The Use of Leisure in Bethnal Green. 
If you want something to make you downright melancholy 
tread that pamphlet : it needs supplementing by a description 
of “ How the rich spend thier leisure in Mayfair,” which I 
Imagine would also make you melancholy, though for different 
reasons. 

1 The Lindsay Press, 1927. 
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What ethics aims at, as I understand the matter, jg 
to give you intelligent control over the situation you are 
dealing with, to make you the master of it, so that you know 
what you are doing and become responsible for the result 
whatever it may be. In dealing with leisure ethics has no 
other object. It aims simply at making you the master of 
your leisure time, so that you are able to choose your enjoy- 
ments intelligently, instead of blindly suffering yourself to 
be led by the nose by anybody who solicits you with a 
tempting offer—in a shop window or the advertisement pages 
of a magazine. To free us from bondage to the tempting 
offer ; to make us masters of the situation in the matter of 
our leisure enjoyments—that is what I understand the 
Ethics of Leisure to aim at. Unless I am much mistaken, 
that kind of control is conspicuously lacking in the leisure of 
modern society, whether you study it in Bethnal Green or in 
Mayfair. In both places the tempting offer is master of the 
situation. My next point has to do with that. 

As we all know, there is an enormous amount of pleasure- 
seeking in modern society. Some people regard it as the 
characteristic feature of the time and predict that it will end 
in the ruin of civilisation. But I will venture to suggest that 
pleasure-buying would be a better name for it than pleasure- 
seeking. There is an immense difference between seeking 
our pleasures by our own exertions and buying them ready- 
made on the market. We buy our pleasures when we take 
a ticket on the funicular railway that carries us to the top 
of the mountain. We seek them when we climb the moun- 
tain on our own legs. We buy them when we pay our money 
to see a skilled performance at Wimbledon or at Ranelagh ; 
or to hear one, when Kreisler is to play the fiddle ; we seek 
them when we learn to do something skilfully ourselves. I 
am far from saying that bought pleasures are all bad, but I do 
say that sought ones on the whole are considerably better. 
When people decry the pleasure-seeking of the present age 
I think you will find that what they are thinking of is not 
pleasure-seeking at all—but pleasure-buying. 

The decay of personal skill, which mass production has 
brought about in the field of labour, has a close parallel in 
the field of pleasure. Most of the pleasures we buy are mass 
produced. They lack the stamp of individuality which 4 
genuine pleasure-seeker puts into the business. You see the 
difference if you compare the people who go up Snowdon in 
the train with the solitary climber who walks on his own legs, 
or if you compare the crowd at a football match with the 
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men who are playing the game. A mans who buys his 
leasures is apt to be a dull fellow—perhaps that explains 
why so many of us take our pleasures sadly—but a man 
who makes his pleasures for himself, by his own skill and 
ingenuity, by wrestling skilfully with the oppositions of the 
universe, is always an interesting companion, though not 
always a moral one. 

The question is often asked—how did people spend the 
long winter evenings in the old times when the streets were 
dark and there were no public amusements ; when very few 
of them could read a book and the only light in the house 
was a rush candle or the fire blazing on the hearth? Itisa 
great mystery, but if the veil could be lifted I think we 
should find that those long evenings were not altogether 
vacant of enjoyment. There were no novels to read, but 
there were stories to tell and a chance for the skilful narrator 
to show what he could do—I imagine the Homeric poems 
and the great sagas of the north had their origin in that way. 
There were no public concerts where great singers could be 
listened to, but there were more people who could sing 
themselves. Neither the men nor the women were as well 
clothed as we are, but most of the clothes they wore were 
the work of their own clever fingers. There must have been 
a great satisfaction in that. Their pleasures were far fewer 
than ours, but such pleasures as they had were extracted 
from a reluctant world by the skilful efforts of those who 
enjoyed them. This must have added to the value. 

I think also it must have made the pleasure-seekers of 
those times more interesting to one another than the pleasure- 
buyers of our own day. And is it not a fact that the pleasant- 
ness of life depends very largely on the interest we take in one 
another’s doings ? And is it not another fact, as I have already 
hinted, that people who buy their pleasures ready made are 
apt to be a rather uninteresting lot ? When I ascend the 
mountain in a crowded train I find myself taking very little 
interest in my fellow-passengers, and they no doubt take no 
more in me. But when I meet a fellow-climber walking on 
his own legs he and I have generally a good deal to say to one 
another, especially if we happen to lose the way and have to 
put our heads together in finding it. Nature gives great 
rewards in the way of pleasure to those who are willing to 
exert themselves in her company. 

There is a depth of social significance in these simple 
things which should not be overlooked. The pleasure that 
aman enjoys through the exercise of his own skill—and there 
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is no pleasure. comparable to that—excites our admiration. 
we admit his right to it and wish him more of it. With the 
people who buy their pleasures ready-made it is different, 
As we watch their proceedings a certain contempt for 
pleasure steals over us ; and if the buyers happen to be rich 
our contempt is apt to pass into something more aggressive, 
I believe that the buying of pleasure largely accounts for the 
evil reputation it has acquired. It also provokes “ class 
wars.” If all the pleasures that men enjoy, or even the 
greater part of them, were of the kind that we create for 
ourselves in the exercise of skill—the kind that we get b 

exerting ourselves in Nature’s company—the kind which the 
artist enjoys in his work—the reputation of pleasure would 
be hardly less illustrious than the reputation of virtue itself, 
And the class wars would subside. 

In all this I have been incidentally using a word which] 
shall now offer as the keynote to the Ethics of Leisure, 
** Skill ” is the word I refer to. In a world where so many 
sure-founded faiths are being undone, the building up of a 
new faith in the moral value of skill seems to me a thing 
worth attempting, not only for the immediate effects it 
might have upon human life, but also as the point of depar- 
ture for faith of much wider compass than itself. Whatever 
kind of skill you acquire, whether it be skill of the body or 
skill of the mind, you will find yourself acquiring at the same 
time another quality which lies at the root of all the virtues— 
the quality of self-control. Skill and self-control go together, 
so that education, as I conceive it, can have no higher 
object, no more ethical object, than that of developing the 
skill of the people. A man who has no skill that he can 
exercise is almost inevitably a man who is not master of 
himself. The moral dangers that arise when the multitude 
is unskilled are enormous. 

I would assign to skill a more prominent place in our 
educational outlook than it now has. The word which now 
stands out most prominently in education is knowledge. I 
am not proposing to displace it, but only to broaden our con- 
ception of what knowledge really is. Knowledge, I would 
say, is never complete until it issues in some kind of corre- 
sponding skill, in some capacity for doing excellently what 
we know accurately. Skill might be defined as the business 
end of wisdom. Wisdom without skill is like a spear without 
point, like a sword without an edge, like a tool which consists 
only of the handle. The defect of our present education 1s 
not in making too much of knowledge—it cannot do that—- 
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put in stopping short at the point when knowledge needs to 
be sharpened into the cutting edge of skill. For my own 

art I would deem no man educated until he has converted 
his knowledge into some kind of skill, the exercise of which 
shall be a source of satisfaction to himself and of benefit to 
his fellow-men, personally enjoyable on the one hand and 
socially valuable on the other. The test is a severe one, I 
grant you. ‘There are several “ honours ” graduates of my 
acquaintance who would miserably succumb before it, to say 
nothing of the children who pass out of ourelementary schools. 

The plea for skill as the proper end of education can be 
based on the broadest ground. Skill is the proper end of 
education because it is the proper end of man—the spear- 
point of his life. Everything that we know about the consti- 
tution of man’s mind and the constitution of his body 
betokens a being fashioned for the exercise of skill, and for the 
enjoyment of happiness as resulting from that. Theologians 
have had much to say about the skill displayed by the Creator 
in the fashioning of man’s mind and body. But very few of 
them have gone the further length of pointing out the 
most significant part of the whole affair—that this skilfully 
constructed frame of ours is itself an instrument for the 
ewercise of skill, so that a man who has no skill to exercise 
can never be other than a half-grown, stunted, thwarted and 
disappointed being. Aristotle saw that clearly enough, but 
we moderns seem to have overlooked it. Even if it be true, 
as Paley so doubtfully argued, that man was created by a 
kind of skilful watchmaker, that would not be the most 
significant truth about him. Far more significant is the 
undoubted fact that man himself can create watches by the 
use of his own skilful intelligence and skilful fingers. I am 
not denying that man is fearfully and wonderfully made. I 
am only adding to that a further truth. This fearful and 
wonderful make-up of man betokens that he is made for the 
doing of fearful and wonderful things himself—fearful things 
as a hero, wonderful things as an artist. 

Such is the conception of man which I would recommend 
to your consideration as workers for Industrial Welfare—a 
being fearfully and wonderfully made on the one hand, and, 
on the other, endowed with a corresponding mission to be 
himself a maker of fearful and wonderful things, created, 
one may say, for the double function of a hero and an artist 
on ten thousand lines of possible achievement. I ask you 
to hold the two together—the skill of the Creator who made 
the man and the skill which the man himself is intended to 
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exercise. And whenever you come across a human being, or 
a multitude of such, to whom life gives no opportunity of 
exercising that skill—and you will often encounter them— 
I ask you to think of those human beings as half-grown and 
thwarted, and as needing the efforts of the welfare worker 
to liberate them from the inhibiting condition under which 
they live—to liberate them for the skilful life which is the 
birthright of every son of man. 

On this conception of man I beg you, in the next place, 
to base your conception of leisure. When you observe, as 
you will observe, how mechanised industry is destroying the 
field for personal skill at the labour end of life, ask yourselves 
whether it may not be possible to recover the lost field at the 
leisure end of life. Leisure is increasing. There is much 
more than there used to be, and in the future there will be 
more than now. How is it going to be spent? Broadly, 
there are only two ways—playing the fool or playing the 
man. Playing the fool, which is a poor kind of game at the 
best, means that we suffer ourselves to be led by the nose, 
this way and that, by the offer of pleasures that are put up 
for sale. Playing the man means that we create our pleasures 
for ourselves by exercising the skill for which we were created. 
Which is it to be ? 

The answer lies in a new ideal of education. No manor 
woman ought to be considered educated until he has reached 
the stage of skilful performance along one or other of the 
endless lines of activity where skill is possible. All know- 
ledge to be considered incomplete until we have given it the 
cutting edge; all wisdom half-grown until we have brought 
it to the business end; all handles useless until we have 
capped them with the quivering spear-points of skill. 

Of all the social dangers confronting us to-day I will tell 
you what I regard as the greatest. It is the growth of a vast 
multitude of people, in all classes of society, with no skill 
they can exercise either for their own enjoyment or other 
people’s benefit, but with plenty of leisure at their disposal 
and with plenty of money in their pockets for the purchase 
of ready-made pleasures. The growth on the one hand of 
the unskilled multitude; the growth, on the other, of 
innumerable temptations and opportunities for spending 
their leisure in playing the fool—I sometimes despair when 
I think of it. But our very despair should become the 
starting point of our efforts. As Thomas Hardy says: “If 
way to the better there be, it exacts a full look at the worst.” 
Looking at the matter in this broad perspective, it seems 
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to me that the field for social effort, for educational effort 
especially, will be found increasingly at the leisure end of 
life. As the field for skill grows narrower at the labour end 
it should broaden at the leisure end. So long as we are 
content to send our boys and girls into the world with that 
imperfect knowledge which lacks the cutting edge of skill, 
they will inevitably drift into monotonous occupations as a 
means of earning their livelihood, and they will spend their 
leisure in the way I have described. By educating them for 
skill we are building up a social pressure against these things, 
the operation of which would probably begin at the leisure 
end of life and gradually extend itself until the labour end 
was involved as well. The buying of pleasure would not 
cease, but the pleasures bought would minister more and 
more to the beautiful game of playing the man, and less and 
less to the ugly game of playing the fool. And if that were to 
happen the whole character of human industry would be 
transformed—transformed from the enterprise in quantity 
which it now mainly is into the enterprise in quality which 
it ought to be, so that labour itself would enter into the 
game and become the heart and soul of it. How such a 
process would work out in detail no man can foresee. But 
the direction of it would be right, and so long as we get a 
right direction in this confusing world we have got something 
of great value. 

The Ethics of Leisure may be summed up into this simple 
proposition, which I hope will be found neither too austere, 
nor too fantastic. The right employment of leisure is the 
skilful employment of it—skill, of course, being a thing of 
endless variety—skill of the hand, skill of the brain, skill 
of the whole body, skill of the conscience, skill of the heart— 
all more or less involved in each other, and supporting each 
other and forming in their combination the great art of life 
as the hero-artist should live it. If anybody accuses me of 
austerity, I will answer the charge by pointing to the 
inadequate and poverty-stricken lives that are lived by the 
unskilled multitudes ; I will ask him to read Miss Harris’ 
description of how the poor spend their leisure in Bethnal 
Green, and to tell me if that is his notion of human enjoy- 
ment. If anybody accuses me of being fantastic, I would 
answer again by pointing to some of the phantasms displayed 
in the shop windows, or in the advertisement pages of our 
magazines, and I would ask him whether these things are 
his notion of a solid reality ? 

L. P. JACKS. 


Oxrorp. 








THE ETHICS OF INVESTMENT. 
W. S. HAMILTON. 


To whatever ethical school we may belong, whether we are 
hedonists or utilitarians, believers in an intuitive moral sense 
or champions of practical reason, we are not usually much 
in doubt as to the goodness or badness of particular acts, We 
generally decide according to the motives from which the act 
was done, and its consequences. But now I am unable to 
decide whether a certain act of my own is immoral or not, 
From the best of motives—to provide extra comforts for 
myself and my family—and without any anticipation of evil 
consequences to others, I lately invested some money ; and 
now when I consider the success of the investment, it seems 
to me that I must be doing wrong, because I am receiving 
money which I have not earned in any way and therefore have 
no right to. Perhaps some reader of the Hispert JouRNAL 
may be able to suggest a more comforting solution than that 
which I reach and to show that my conscience is a silly 
intruder into matters which it does not understand. I should 
be glad if it were so. 

But to explain the problem, I must state the facts and 
give actual concrete figures, which are both more solid and 
more picturesque than the vague and prophetic offers of an 
adviser on investment in a financial newspaper. I shall be 
egoistic and I shall reveal private money affairs which are 
not usually published abroad ; but it is better to be guilty of 
lack of reserve than to obscure the particulars in a mist of 
general terms. 

Two and a half years ago I was persuaded by a friend, 
who was anxious for my financial well-being and certainly 
gave most wise financial advice, to commute part of my 
pension and invest the proceeds in shares of insurance com- 
panies. So I bought 148 shares in two companies for £8,315, 
the cost of the shares being about £21 and £28 each. IfI 
had retained all the shares up to the present time they could 
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have been sold now for £5,472 at £33 and £89 the share,? 
ving a capital appreciation of about 65 per cent. in two and 
a half years. I have also received £186 in interest. As a 
matter of fact, I have sold out forty-two shares for £1,176, 
and partly spent the money on a motor car and accessories 
(£305), and partly, to the amount of £871, have used my 
rofits to bring my income up to something above the amount 
which it reached before I commuted my pension. So I have 
got my car and £435 per annum for household expenses at no 
cost to myself ; for the 106 shares still remaining to me out 
of the original 148 are now worth £3,942, or more than my 
original capital. 

The problem of course is a common one. Many people 
are dealing in stocks and shares on the Stock Exchange in 
order to increase their incomes on a scale greatly in excess of 
my petty investment, and there may be some even among 
these speculators whose consciences are no less acutely 


} critical of their increasing wealth than mine is. But I have 


arched the London Library almost in vain for a discussion 
ofthe problem. No moralist seems to have been interested 
in the ethics of the Stock Exchange ; and when the clergy 
have dealt with the subject, it has only been to denounce all 
speculation as a form of gambling. 

Money-making such as I have been guilty of can hardly 
be described as speculation or gambling. Shares in old- 
established and reputable insurance companies are as safe a 
form of investment as anyone can find ; and the element of 
chance and the risk of loss are almost completely absent. 
Moreover I have never been able to see that there is anything 
morally wrong in gambling, provided a man only gambles 
within the limits of what he can afford to spend on his amuse- 
ments. I have heard a bishop condemn gambling because it 
makes chance, which in other departments of life men try to 
dliminate, supreme ; but why should not chance be allowed 
control just in one very small corner of life? It harms no 
one. However, this is not the place to deal with the morality 
of gambling, and I only wish to make it clear that from my 
point of view it is not because they are gambling that 
operations on the Stock Exchange are immoral—if indeed 
they are immoral. 

Before going further, I must also remove from my path 
two arguments which my friends have used in order to 
persuade me to increase my capital by borrowing money and 


+ There has been a fall in prices since this was written, but not such as 
to affect the argument. 
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so step deeper into the mud of unearned wealth. The first 
friend says :— 


“ Just think how much good you could do with a 
larger income ; you could increase your subscriptions to 
missions, hospitals and charities ; you could give your 
daughter a bigger dress allowance, and perhaps a small 
car ; you could give allowances to your sons, who might 
em x ime them all on cigarettes and on short drinks at 
the club.” 


I am not sure that these methods of spending money 
which are dangled before me are very good ; they seem mostly 
to be encouragements of luxury, and we know that expendi- 
ture on luxuries is not for the good of the community. But 
in any case the argument that the end justifies the means and 
that you need not be scrupulous as to how you make your 
money, if the purposes you use it for are good, has long been 
discredited as immoral. 

The second friend says :— 


** You are Christian, as Iam; how about Matthew 
xxv., where Jesus applauds those who had been entrusted 
with five talents and two talents and had made profits 
of 100 per cent. each, whereas he condemns the man who 
had refrained from speculation ? ‘Thou knowest ‘hat 
I reap where I sowed not and gather where I have not 
strawed. Thou oughtest therefore to have put my 
money to the exchangers and then at my coming | 


7 99 


should have received mine own with usury ’. 


I really do not think Jesus intended in this parable to 
encourage money-making and laud the earning of high rates 
of interest, but the simile was assuredly a precarious one to 
use as an explanation of a good life, and is certain to be mis- 
understood in these days. If we are to have an expurgated 
Bible, as certain divines suggest, I commend this parable to 
them as one of the passages to be omitted. 

We can now come to the real problem, which is whether 
it can ever be right to take money which you have not earned 
in any way—neither by productive labour nor by professional 
work, nor by any equivalent service. When I lend money 
to any person or company I am doing a service, and the 
return to which I am entitled is the market value of that 
service. At present values this is about 6 per cent. and 
upwards on the money lent, according to the amount of risk 
involved. 
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Now there™are several complications when I buy the 
shares of insurance companies on the market. In the first 
lace, I am not really doing any service to the company. I 
buy the shares from Tom, Dick or Harry, an existing share- 
holder, and I pay all my money tohim. The insurance shares 
in which I am interested are mostly of £1 paid, and so, when 
Ipay £21 for each, Tom gets £20 for himself as a gift or as 
the purchase-price of something or other, not as a loan, and 











the company’s share of £1, which is what Tom and then I 
have been good enough to lend to them, is transferred from 
Tom to me with no benefit nor loss to the company. And 
conversely, the company, not being a party to the contract, 
is under no obligation to pay me any interest on the £20 I 
have paid to Tom, nor to make it possible for me in the 
future to recover the extra £20 which I have paid for a share, 
om which their liability is only £1. They are bound to pay 
me reasonable interest on the £1; but they can, without any 
breach of faith whatever, so lower the rate of interest on their 
shares, that the market value of the shares will drop down 
ftom £21 to the original £1. Clearly then I have not lent my 
money (except £1 of each share) to anyone, and no one is 
under any obligation to repay it. 

In the second place, as I have not lent my money to any- 
one, and am not such a simpleton as to give it away for 
nothing, I must have bought something. The thing pur- 
chased seems to be nothing more substantial than a faith and 
ahope. It is certainly not a substantial return in money 
interest that I buy; for my insurance companies pay 
interest at 16s. or 18s. on the shares, which works out at only 
3} per cent. on the money I pay for the shares, and I can get 
more than that by lending to Government. The faith which 
Ibuy is the expectation or belief that the companies will pay 
not less interest in the future than in the past, and the hope 
is that I shall in the future, owing to a rising rate of interest, 
be able to sell at a still higher price the hope which I have 
myself bought at a fancy price. There is certainly nothing 
immoral in buying hope at a fancy price, but the operation 
does seem to be a gamble, which I began by saying it was 
not. In any case, it is a form of gambling which does not 
burt the man who transfers his hope to you for solid cash. 

The third complication is that most of my gains come 
from capital appreciation, not from interest. This does not, 
Ithink, make any difference in the immorality of my action 
In receiving pecuniary remuneration without service done, 
but it does make a difference as to the people who have to 
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suffer in order to pay my gains. Someone or other must 
suffer, for there is no new wealth (or very little indeed) 
created in the whole series of transactions, and so My gains 
can only come out of someone else’s pocket. I shall now go 
on to see from whose pocket I am picking. 

There can be no doubt that the ultimate source of m 
profit is the high rate of interest (80 to 90 per cent.) which 
the shareholders—through their directors—pay to them. 
selves. The payment of these huge dividends seems to he 
due to the corporations acting for the private benefit of their 
shareholders rather than taking every means possible for 
securing the objects of the companies. Insurance companies 
are started in order to provide various kinds of insurance to 
the public on the lowest possible rates of premium com. 
patible with safety. As soon as the directors and share. 
holders begin to remunerate themselves for the use of their 
capital by a higher rate of interest than the market rate (plus 
risk insurance), they are losing sight of the objects of the 
company, and taking money to which they are not entitled, 
If the provision of profits for their shareholders is thought of 
as the chief object of the company, or even as a co-equal 
object with the supply of the best possible assurances to the 
public at the lowest possible prices, then the company seems 
to be guilty of a selfishness which is in fact dishonest. The 
small individual shareholder carries little weight with the 
Board of Directors, but in accepting high dividends for hin- 
self, he makes himself also liable to any accusation of dis- 
honesty which can be brought against the directors. Thisis, 
of course, true of industrial companies also. 

The guilt of shareholders in insurance companies is, how- 
ever, more flagrant than the guilt of shareholders in industrial 
and commercial companies. Insurance companies do not 
need any proprietary capital at all for their successful work- 
ing, as is proved by the existence of a number of excellent 
mutual insurance societies, which have no share capital. 
Shareholders’ capital may be useful for the starting of the 
company, but after it is under way the premiums paid for 
policies provide sufficient working capital and security, and 
the shareholders’ capital could easily be dispensed with. 

If we shareholders in insurance companies were really 
altruistic, and desired the good of the community above our 
selfish gains, I suppose we should be ready to agree to the 
repayment to us by the company of the amount of the paid: 
up capital, and withdraw all further claims. Many share 
holders will probably agree with me in this theoretical argu- 
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ment, but neither they nor I are sufficiently unselfish—except 
thaps under equal compulsion on all—to offer up the goose 
which lays the golden eggs, even though the Gods of Reason 
and Altruism demand the sacrifice. In the meantime we 
shall go on accepting in the shape of high dividends money 
which ought to be used for reducing the premiums paid by 

licy-holders, and we shall wait to be virtuous till we are 
compelled to be so. Thus my unearned profits come largely 
from the pockets of the policy-holders. 

The rest of my unearned gains are paid to me by those 
people who buy the faith and hope which I sell with my 
shares when I realise my accruing profits. This incremental 
value of my shares seems to be of exactly the same nature as 
the unearned increment in the value of land in or near towns. 
Doubtless sound management of the insurance companies is 
an essential condition ; but most of the increment in the 
value of insurance shares follows on the general progress of 


| the country, on the spread of education, on the growth of 
| thrift, and on the growing appreciation of the prudence of 


insuring against risks of every kind. The individual share- 
holders now take the whole of this unearned increment, but 
they do not seem to have any equitable right to it, inasmuch 
as they have not contributed in any way whatever to its 
qeation. Such part of this increment as is due to good 
management of a company should equitably go to the com- 
pany as a whole; but all the rest should in some way be 
secured to the whole community, whose moral advance and 
money expenditure on education and the maintenance of 
order have created the increment. 

It is, however, probable that with the present organisa- 
tion of insurance companies, any part of the increment, which 
might be secured to the company, would be passed on to the 
individual shareholders, and no one could have any confi- 
dence that it would be used for the real object of the company 
—the provision of cheaper insurance for the policy-holders. 
So such shareholders as have, like me, doubts as to the 
tightness of getting something for nothing can console them- 
selves with the reflection, which is, most unreasonably, 
uually a comforting one, that it is the State, not any 
individual, that we are robbing. 

So far I have been dealing with an investment which is 
successful. But supposing the current of prices which has 
flowed in one direction in the last two years should now turn 
and ebb, rates of interest be gradually reduced, and the value 
ofmy shares drop back from £33 and £89, not merely to £21 
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and £23, at which I bought, but lower still—to £10 or even 
to £1, what would the position then be ? Should I stil] he 
morally blameworthy or could I then plume myself on hay; 
become virtuous at the cost of my pocket, or even plead that 
someone else was now robbing me ? 

To answer this question it is necessary to consider 
separately the causes which might lead to such a depreciation 
of values. If the directors of the insurance companies, per. 
suaded by my argument of the selfishness of paying dividends 
of 80 per cent. on the paid-up capital, or being otherwise 
converted, were to change their policy of the past, gradually 
restrict instead of increasing their rates of dividend, and use 
the savings on reducing premiums, then capital values would 
quickly fall pari passu with the reduction of interest, and 
each individual shareholder who acquiesced in this new 
policy would share in the merit of the directors in the same 
way as they now share in their wrongdoing. No share- 
holder could complain that anyone was robbing him, for, as 
I have said before, the company is under no obligation to 
pay more than a reasonable interest on the paid-up value of 
its shares. 

If on the other hand the prosperity of the insurance 
companies were checked by another great war or by a series 
of tornadoes in Florida, which entailed the payment of heavy 
and unforeseen claims, there would be a similar reduction in 
dividends and consequent fall of capital values. In this 
case we shareholders would just have to submit to a gambling 
loss, and to regret that the faith and hope which we had 
bought were not worth the money paid for them. No one 
would be wronging us, for it is the sole business of insurance 
companies to secure policy-holders against unexpected losses, 
and big claims are among the ordinary chances of the business 
which must be taken smiling. If the losses should be very 
great indeed, it might conceivably be necessary for the 
directors to call on the shareholders to pay up any part of 
the capital which had not yet been called, and then the share- 
holders would begin to function—perhaps for the first time— 
as a necessary support of the company. 

Nor could we claim any merit in our losses. When Jesus 
told the young man whom he loved to sell all that he had and 
give to the poor, He was commending to him the willing 
sacrifice of wealth. But there is all the difference in the world 
between such voluntary renunciation and the enforced sub- 
mission to a slump on the Stock Exchange. 

So I reach the conclusion that I am certainly doing wrong 
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acquiring money, which I have not earned, at the expense 
y of the policy-holders and partly of the State; but I 
iJso discover that I must go on doing this wrong as long as 
wpital hires labour, not labour capital, as Lord Milner 
pointed out was the right way. President Masaryk, in his 
ipok The Making of a State, which will supply a model for 
il future revolutions, has the following passage :— 


“The productive aspects of capitalism are less open 
to criticism than its effects in enabling unproductive, 
non-earning, idle men to appropriate the fruit of others’ 
hard and honest work.” 





What I have written seems to show that capitalism does 
st merely enable, but even sometimes compels, an idle man 
appropriate the fruit of others’ toil. And thus we have 
ie curious result that the ethical problem with which I 
darted is capable of a solution in accordance with a high 
tandard of morality only if our economic system is altered. 


jhhis is the really strong argument for the socialisation or 


utionalisation of big industries. Individuals like myself are 
wt willing to act altruistically until they are sure that others 
similar positions will be compelled by the State to be 
qually altruistic. It would be merely Quixotic for me under 
present conditions to hand over to the State the high interest 
ad the unearned profits which I get from my shares ; but I 
should have no objection to the limitation of the remunera- 
tin given me for the use of my money to a fixed rate of 
interest, provided the unearned gains of others were similarly 
limited. 

At the risk of appearing to smuggle into an article on an 
thical question a plea for socialism, I must notice two 
natters connected with what has gone before, which seem to 
pint in the same direction. Is it really necessary for 
industry, or is it an evil which is unavoidable when capital 
is privately owned, that there should be a free market for 
shares on the Stock Exchange, in which prices may appreciate 
fifty-fold without the company which issued them sharing in 
the benefit ? Perhaps there is no cure for this anomaly so 
lng as the making of profits by the shareholders is the gauge 
ofthe prosperity of a company, and so long as the Stock 
Exchange is open to speculative buying and selling, no less 
than to sales of necessity. But if labour hired capital at. a 
fixed rate of interest, then the law might well make provision 
to secure to a company a certain portion of the profits from 
private sales of shares. 

Vou. XXVII.—No. 2. 10 
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The other matter is of greater import 

often told that if England <* to eg old = 
mercial prosperity, we must economise, save, and diuak 
or indirectly invest our savings in commerce and indndie 
But it is surprising how difficult it is to do this, ]f] 
keep a large balance at my bank, the bank passes it 
to industry, but then I get a very small return for the kre 
my money. If I buy shares in established companies 
money goes not to industry, but to Tom, Dick and Ha: y 
who doubtless spend it on luxuries, just in the same way as 
I use the proceeds when I sell out my shares. The in 
course seems to be to buy shares in new companies, which & 
a very speculative proceeding, or to take debentures issued 
by established businesses. But if Government were the sole 
capitalist in all big businesses, how easy it would be to hand 
over our savings to Government at the market rate of 
- interest for use in any specified business that needed more 
capital. 

W. S. HAMILTON. 


FLEET. 
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LABOUR A MANIFESTATION OF THE 
DEVIL. 
A REPLY TO MR LETHABY.! 
HUGH P. VOWLES, M.I.Mecu.E. 
“Labour, hard, stern labour, is poetic . . . we must all try to under- 


tand and reverence it in its existing forms.” —W. R. Letruapy. 


“In the South Side, in what has become the heart of Chicago, stretch 
the stinking miles of stock-yards. Dante would have recognised this 


world. Asunken city of blood. . . . Men move about with bloody hands 


ud the whites of their eyes gleaming. . . . Low, sodden houses of wood. 
Windows tight shut in summer, in order to keep out the thickest of the 


Tstnch. Acid-eaten, soot-stained houses, soaked with all the floating 


acrement of the meat-mills. In them at night, Slav and Magyar and 
(tat who dreamed of a Promised Land. ... And at day, children 
playing in the filth of the streets, waiting to join their parents. . . . Over 
il... the spirit of the place, perhaps its soul: an indescribable stench. 
ltis composed of mangled meat, crushed bone, blood soaking the floors, 
wmoding the steel, and sweat. A stench that is warm and thick, and that 
isstubborn. . . . And when the wind is from the South, this stench is 
vafted out to the entire city.” —-WaLpo Frank: The New America. 


“Our firm is a Steel Corporation. We roll rails. As soon as we read 
your circular we saw that there were big things in it. At once we sent 
me of our chief managers to the rolling mill. He carried a paper bag in 
hishand. ‘ Now, boys,’ he said, ‘ every man who rolls a rail gets a gum- 
drop.” The effect was magical. The good fellows felt a stimulus. They 
now roll out rails like dough. Work is a joy to them. Every Saturday 
night the man who has rolled most gets a blue ribbon; the next most, a 
green ribbon, and so on. . . . It is a real pleasure to see the brave fellows 
camouring for their ribbons. . . .”—STEPHEN Leacock: Moonbeams 
from the Larger Lunacy. 

“ A flowing tide of production has to be induced.” —W. R. LeruaBy. 


“It is precisely in the century which has seen the greatest increase in 
productivity since the fall of the Roman Empire that economic discontent 
been most acute.”—R. H. Tawney: The Acquisitive Society. 


1 “Labour a Manifestation of God,” HrsserT JouRNAL, October 1928. 
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a. 


For over thirty years I have lived in close association with 
labour, men, machinery and literature. From a mechanic's 
job at 25s. a week, labouring from six o’clock in the morning 
till seven and eight o’clock at night, I have gradually passed 
on to the organisation of factories and their general Manage- 
ment ; and in my spare time to the writing of books. M 

acquaintance with labour, both my own and that of others 
is at first hand; and now at the end of a twelve hours 
working day I settle down to say that as I read Mr Lethaby’s 
article in the HisBERT JouRNAL for October, a feeling of 
profound bewilderment came over me; so contrary does it 
run to the whole current of my thought, so utterly opposed 
is it to what I conceive to be the truth. When I look back 
over my life’s work, when I survey the multitudinous 
activities of men the world over, when I recall the damning 
evidence which has been recorded by those who know, I see 
this written up before me in words of fire: More than half 
of the labour undertaken by mankind to-day is unnecessary ; 
a cruel, evil, tragic waste of energy, a futile dispersal of 
human effort, a deflection of the finer impulses and instincts 
of men to sordid and only too frequently fruitless ends. Mr 
Lethaby tells us that Work and Joy must kiss one another ; 
even apparently where such occupations as those of the 
collier and the dustman are concerned. Rather do I believe 
with Wilde that 


*‘it is mentally and morally injurious to man to do 
anything in which he does not find pleasure, and many 
forms of labour are quite pleasureless activities and 
should be regarded as such. To sweep a slushy crossing 
for eight hours on a day when the east wind is blowing 
is a disgusting occupation. To sweep it with mental, 
moral or physical dignity seems to me to be impossible. 
To sweep it with joy would be appalling. Man is made 
for something better than disturbing dirt. All work 
of that kind should be done by a machine.” 


Those words I endorse. To that I pin my faith; rein 


forcing it with the knowledge of a mechanical engineer that 
not only should such work be, it could even now be done by 
a machine. The things that might be done by machinery 
to-day, but are not! Is Mr Lethaby aware that there are 
literally hundreds and possible even thousands of ingenious 
inventions which are being deliberately kept off the market? 
Let me quote from the late President Wilson, who only 
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stated what is common knowledge among engineers and 
inventors the world over : 

“The minute you apply for money or credit, this 

roposition is put to you by the banks. ‘ This invention 

will interfere with the established processes and the 

market control of certain great industries. We are 

already financing these industries, their securities are 

in our hands.’ . . . If the trust doesn’t want you to 

manufacture your invention you will not be allowed to, 

unless you have money of your own and are willing to risk 

it fighting the monopolistic trust with its vast resources.” 


But that is only one aspect of this matter. The inven- 
tions, the machines already in operation, if properly 
organised, scientifically arranged and co-ordinated to the 
end of abolishing unnecessary work, would without our 
increasing their number or diversity reduce the labour of 
the civilised world by more than half at the present time. 
Itis because labour as we know it is wasteful, and the waste- 
fulness of its application is a measure of the selfishness, 
the muddleheadedness, the chaotic and uncreative ways of 
living which are so painfully in evidence in our modern 
world; it is because of all this, I say, that to me at least 
labour seems to be poles asunder from God. Indeed, it is 
only on the assumption that Mr Lethaby would see something 
fine in futilities such as digging useless holes in the ground 
and filling them up again, that I can even begin to understand 
his reverence for labour in its existing forms. 

It may be, and probably is, that the general public is 
not so familiar with the possibilities of eliminating work by 
machinery as are engineers. (I assume that those who think 
with Mr Lethaby would not deliberately make work for 
work’s sake.) Nor is it generally appreciated, perhaps, how 
wasteful and inadequate are the present applications of 
machinery to the work of the world.! I will endeavour to 
throw a little light on these quite important matters. 


II. 


_ Competent American statisticians ? have estimated that 
it would require the labour of 3,000 million hard-working 


1 Only the large element in modern labour which is barren and toil- 
some is here regarded as an evil. Self-expression through skill applied to 
fruitful ends, all too rare nowadays, is another matter altogether. 

* American examples are quoted because I happen to be making a 
study of labour conditions in the United States as affected by the intro- 
duction of machinery. 
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slaves to accomplish the work done annually in the United 
States by the energy resources of that country. And they 
go on to point out that adequately utilised and equitably 
distributed, this energy would give to each man, woman and 
child in the United States the equivalent of thirty servants, 
ee on these figures, another observer remarks 
sadly : 

“ Greece at the summit of her glory averaged only 
five helots to the family, or about one slave per capita, 
as against our thirty mechanical ones. How far does 
the standard of living of the average American family 
exceed that of Greece 2500 years ago? ... What 
return in terms of livelihood, comfort, leisure and beauty 
do we get from the labour of 3,000,000,000 mechanical 
slaves? Among other things we get Pittsburg, New 
York’s East Side, back of the Yards in Chicago, the 
tenant farmer, and cemetery sculpture. Where has this 
mechanical man-power gone, that relatively so little 
good comes from it ?” 1 


As long ago as 1892 Kropotkine wrote : 


“On the virgin soil of America’s prairies 100 men, 
with the help of powerful machines, produce in a few 
months the bread required by 10,000 men during a year. 
The wonders obtained in industry are still more astonish- 
ing. With those intelligent beings, the modern machines, 
the accomplishment of three or four generations of 
inventors, mostly unknown, 100 men produce the 
clothing which 10,000 men require during two years. In 
well-organised coal mines 100 men extract yearly 
enough fuel to supply enough warmth for 10,000 
families in a rough climate.” 


Since those words were written the utilisation of energy 
and machinery has increased by leaps and bounds. It is 
impossible here, and even if possible might be tedious, to 
quote at length from the evidence which is available to 
indicate how machinery is capable of eliminating human 
labour. To take one or two instances at random, however. 
I have before me as I write an illustration of an automatic 


1 Those who seek a detailed answer to this question may be referred 
to The Tragedy of Waste, by Stuart Chase, and Your Money’s Worth, by 
Chase and Schlink. For a brief but vivid description of Chicago South 
Side, see The New America, by Waldo Frank. Also the able reports of 
Herbert Hoover, engineer and President-elect of the United States, on 
Waste (of both human and machine effort) in Industry. 
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nailing machine, for use in the manufacture of packing cases. 
It will drive sixteen nails at one blow, and is capable of 350 
blows a minute. This machine, in conjunction with casing 
and labelling machines, will with one operator do the work 
of six men using a labelling machine and casing and nailing 
by hand. Again, here is a mechanical snipper for goose- 
perries, cherries, cranberries and currants. It will snip them 
at the rate of 10 bushels an hour, which is distinctly faster 
and far less laborious than the way I used to snip them for 
my mother when I was a boy. Here, again, is another 
machine which adjusts itself automatically to any size of 
salmon, severs the head and tail, cuts off each of the six 
fins, splits the body, cleans it and sends it forward for 
slicing and canning, doing all this at the rate of sixty a 
minute. This particular machine is known jocularly as an 
“Tron Chink,” because it displaced a number of Chinamen 
who used to do this work. Whether the human “ Chinks ” 
found this labour “‘ interesting, dignified and disciplining ” 
history does not record. 

One more example and I have done. It is calculated that 
the machine-assisted labour of one Lancashire cotton spinner 
is to the unassisted labour of an Indian hand spinnerjas 
$264 is to 1. 

But before passing on I should like to emphasise once 
more the fact that despite the really stupendous possibilities 
of replacing human labour by machinery, in spite of all the 
ingenuity and science which has gone to the designing and 
making of machines, utilisation of the power and mechanical 
resources already available is wasteful almost beyond belief. 
Not long ago the United States Secretary of Labour 
remarked : 


“* Twenty-four per cent. of the bituminous coal mines, 
if they ran full time, could produce all the coal we could 
use or sell. A very much smaller percentage than this 
of the boot and shoe factories could make all the boots 
and shoes we could use ; a still smaller percentage of the 
flour-mills could produce all the flour we can use, and 
so on all down the line. All of the industries are working 
spasmodically and haphazardly two days a week, three 
days a week, tying the men to their jobs the year round, 
but giving them only part time employment.” 1 

* In the textile industry Herbert Hoover and his engineers found a 
tatio of waste which averaged 51 per cent. in the plants studied. Of the 


waste which characterises so many of our own industries it is perhaps 
superfluous to speak. 
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Yet another example which may be cited is that of the 
change over to a new model motor car by the Ford plant at 
Detroit. Between the time when Ford’s production of the 
old model was still at its height in January 1926 (I take my 
particulars from a recent issue of the American New Republic) 
and the time when his labour force was at a minimum durin 
the introduction of his new model, about 37,000 employees 
were “laid off” from his pay-roll. The chart of employment 
in the city issued by the Detroit Employers’ Association 
shows a drop in about the same period of approximately 
60,000 wage-earners. No one knows how many lost their 
jobs in other cities. Small stores, estate agencies, banks 
holding mortgages on homes being purchased on the instal- 
ment plan, were all hard hit. Families were evicted, many 
having to be housed and fed at the public expense. Children 
had to be separated from their parents and placed in other 
homes. The interests of plant and machinery, creditors and 
shareholders were all taken care of while the change over 
was being made. These workers were left to take care of 
themselves ; though no farmer would let even his horses 
starve at times when he could not use them. Is it possible, 
I ask, for workers under circumstances such as these, with 
the menace of unemployment ever before them—the Ford 
reorganisation is only typical of what is constantly taking 
place in our own country on one scale or another—to find 
poetry and joy in labour? I think not. I have been out of 
employment myself. And it is not only the manual worker 
whose livelihood is thus constantly menaced by haphazard 
and incoordinated applications of machinery to the produc- 
tion of goods to meet human needs or desires. Cash registers, 
calculating and adding machines, machines for making up 
bank pass-books and the like invade office life more and more; 
the formation of combines and trusts also tends to make the 
work of clerks ever more insecure, and the ideal of the late 
Professor Marshall (and I make no doubt of Mr Lethaby as 
well) of producing ‘‘ human lives that are joys in themselves 
and the sources of joy ’’ becomes ever more remote, largely 
because scarcely anyone is honestly facing the fact that 
machinery is capable of doing most of the world’s work, and 
that some comprehensive rearrangement of industry is necessary 
to take care of those who year by year are being steadily dis- 
placed. ‘‘ You take my life, when you do take the means 
whereby I live.” We shali never bring back pride in work 
so long as this tragedy, all unimpeded, is allowed to run its 
body- and soul-destroying course. 
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III. 


Let me begin again. Ruskin and Morris believed that 
manual labour was in itself a good thing. Stevenson, in his 
Apology for Idlers, indicated that there was something to be 
said on the other side. The fact is, a certain amount of such 
labour is necessary, possibly always will be necessary, but in 
itself it is neither good nor evil. But there is a wilderness 
of good and evil in the soul of man—I class ignorance, 
indolence and stupidity with evil here—from which seeds 
spread to the field of labour, where wheat and tares grow 
together in competitive profusion. In this field most of us 
exist almost from the cradle to the grave. We have, indeed, 
been so preoccupied with the means of existing that we have 
found little time to look beyond to life itself. We have 
failed to lift our eyes to the hills from whence floweth our 
strength. And just as prisoners are said to hug their chains 
at last, so we are in danger of thinking that there is something 
peculiarly noble and inspiring about this field to which we 
have limited ourselves so long. But: 


“Not solitarily in fields we find 
Earth’s secret open, though one page is there ; 
Her plainest, such as children spell, and share 
With bird and beast ; raised letters for the blind.” 


With the advent of machinery has dawned a new hope 
inthe heart of man that at long last he may escape to wider 
horizons ; that the manacles of uncongenial toil, the iron of 
which has entered his soul, may be struck off or at least 
made so light that they no longer irk him; that he may 
know the old, circumscribed and low-vaulted way of life no 
more; that he may go on his way rejoicing, glad and light- 
some as was Christian when his burden was loosed and fell 
from off his back. Machines are, as it were, additions and 
extensions to the hands with which we are provided by 
Nature. They have increased our potentialities for good and 
evil beyond all measure. Were men to allow good and 
wisdom—the God in their hearts and minds—to prevail, that 
field of my metaphor might even now smile with plenty for 
all as the result of but a few hours’ labour a day. Then men 
might find time to explore the whole of being instead of 
concentrating on only a small part of it; approaching life 
fom a thousand and one angles, clambering over austere 
mountains of thought, idling down dim valleys of feeling and 
intuition, seeking Stevenson’s nightingale and hearing him, 
peeping at visions of glory through some keyhole of the 
Vou. XXVII.—No. 2. 10* 
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imagination as the goblin peeped through the student’s door 
in Hans Andersen’s story, perhaps just following some bright 
particular star which nods and beckons : 


** Whither as to a fountain, other stars 
Repair, and in their golden urns draw light.” 


Then labour, relegated to its proper subordinate place in 
a balanced scheme of life, would assuredly become all that 
Mr Lethaby would have us believe it might be under present 
circumstances. Not, indeed, directly because of materia] 
plenty, for “‘ a man’s life consisteth not in the abundance of 
the things which he possesseth,” but indirectly because of 
the balance of leisure in which to contemplate first and last 
things, to acquire the spirituality of mind which we are told 
“is life and peace.” At the risk of repeating myself I say 
here that the evil made so manifest in much of our labour 
in these strenuous days is a symptom of disorder in the soul 
of man. Neither labour as such nor the machinery which 
displaces it can be held responsible for that. But there is 
much good in man as well as evil. If we may legitimately 
believe, as I for one believe, that “‘ the best is yet to be,” then 
we may look forward to a future in which manual labour 
will dwindle almost to vanishing point; a future in which 
machinery, not labour, will be regarded as a manifestation 
of God; the instrument of Him who said: ‘I came that 
they might have life, and that they might have it more 


abundantly.” 
HUGH P. VOWLES. 


PENARTH. 
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A PHILOSOPHER’S TRAGEDY. 


SHAKESPEARE AND SPINOZA. 
HUGH BROWN, D.Lirr. 


“ SHAKESPEARE,” says Coleridge, “‘ is the Spinozistic deity— 
an omnipresent creativity.” This comparison has always 
gemed to me a miracle of suggestiveness, opening up new 
vistas both in criticism and theology. The idea that the 
connection between literary and divine creation is so intimate 
that different types of poetry can be used to illustrate 
different conceptions of divinity is extremely attractive, and 
sems to invite careful investigation. Even if the analogy 
turns out to be superficial, the inquiry will compel us to fix 
our ideas about the nature and methods of poetic creation, 
and may suggest new and illuminating conceptions of God. 
Ithink, however, that there is ground for the hope that the 
analogy may be based on a real connection. If the divine 
mind is at all akin to the human, the creative processes in 
both may rest on the same principles, and work out similarly. 
It is possible, therefore, that a bold and profound critical 
method like that of Coleridge, which penetrates through 
products to processes, may throw genuine light upon theo- 
logical conceptions. 

Not only does Coleridge’s comparison suggest a promising 
theological method ; it indicates where that method may be 
most usefully employed. If we approach theology from the 
philosophical rather than the traditional side, the Spinozistic 
deity has probably the first claim on our attention. Ido not 
believe for a moment that we should remain content with 
Spinoza’s conception, but it is the first approximation to the 
truth, and must be grasped before we can go further. Hegel, 
who is very critical of Spinoza’s system as a final achieve- 
ment, nevertheless considers that it provides the best 
approach to philosophy, and if this is true of philosophy in 
299 
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general, it is still more true of philosophical theology, 
therefore, there is a real analogy between Shakespeare and 
the Spinozistic deity, its working out may be of first-rate 
importance for theology. 

Spinoza, moreover, stands in particular need of elucids. 
tion. His apparently precise, logical language become 
bewilderingly treacherous when we try to get a clear idea of 
his meaning. Extraordinarily different judgments have bee 
passed upon him. Other philosophers have had their warm 
admirers and keen opponents, but in Spinoza’s case the 
divergence between friend and foe is altogether exceptional, 
No philosopher has inspired such hatred, and few, if any, 
such veneration. Hume, from whom severe theological 
criticism comes strangely, was revolted by his “ hideous 
hypothesis,” while Renan doubted if any man had eyer 
reached nearer to Heaven. This violent conflict of opinion 
does not seem wholly due to mental differences among his 
readers. We must hold Spinoza himself responsible for a 
great part of it. There is something incurably ambiguous in 
his own exposition. His language and general attitude are 
religious, but his system as actually formulated seems, when 
critically examined in the light of cold logic, little better than 
a veiled materialism. Both parties have reasonable grounds 
for their own interpretations, but one understands what he 
at bottom seems to mean, and the other what can be legiti- 
mately inferred from what he says. 

The cause of this dual impression was, I think, that 
Spinoza started out with a sublime vision of God and the 
world, but used an inappropriate technique in trying to 
communicate it. His fundamental interest in theology was 
zesthetic, but he worked out his conceptions entirely on the 
intellectual plane with the help of Cartesian metaphysics. 
His mind gradually became subdued to what it worked in, 
so that at the end of his labours not only his system, but his 
whole mental attitude had taken a hard, intellectualistic, 
almost mechanistic cast, which, however, never quite 
obliterated his first vision. Indeed, it may be doubted if he 
himself was ever conscious of the dark cloud which obscured 
its original splendour, and which multitudes of his readers 
could never pierce. In fact, Spinoza’s career was a tragedy. 
In the beginning he walked with God in Paradise. Then the 
Cartesian devil tempted him to eat of the tree of the know- 
ledge of mind and matter, and the beauty of the garden 
faded. Yet he knew nothing of his fall, and was not ashamed. 
He had come to think that the tree embodied the whole 
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peauty of the garden, and talked of it as if it were the garden 


If. 
yet his tragedy was not complete. Though ordinary 
men saw nothing but the tree, and blessed or cursed it 
ycording to their dispositions, sympathetic and imaginative 
souls caught some glimpse of what it represented to Spinoza. 
(oleridge, in particular, whose wonderful mind passed easily 
fom intellect to vision, heard beneath the prose of the 
philosopher the symphony and song of the seer, and recog- 
jised that Spinoza had drunk the milk of Paradise. He built 
in the lost vision, and fixed it in an immortal phrase, so 
that all might see it. ‘* Shakespeare is the Spinozistic deity.” 

Unfortunately, Coleridge did not work out his idea in 
detail, and we can only conjecture what he saw with his 
mind’s eye. Still, his comparison itself is so luminous that I 
think we shall have little difficulty in finding our way for 
ourselves. By its light we shall see the nature of Spinoza’s 
original conception of God, where and how his system took 
the wrong turning,.and what it might have been if it had 
followed its proper course. 

We must realise at the outset that the Shakespeare with 
whom the Spinozistic deity is to be compared is Shakespeare 
as conceived by Coleridge, an idealised and simplified version 
ofthe real Shakespeare. This conception dominated Shake- 
sperean criticism for about a century, but within the last 
generation it has been assailed from so many sides and 
modified in so many ways that it can no longer be taken for 
granted. I shall therefore first give a short sketch of the 
Coleridgean Shakespeare, carrying out the process of idealisa- 
tion and simplification further, perhaps, than even Coleridge 
would have approved. 

Shakespeare, then, is to be regarded as a sublime, perfect, 
and all-comprehensive artist, the greatest that has ever lived, 
or is ever likely to live. No fault of commission or omission 
is to be found in him, and if ever we think we see one, we 
must suspect our own judgment rather than his art. 

His genius is thoroughly dramatic, that is to say, his 
personality is fmpartially distributed among all his creatures, 
so that it cannot be anywhere discerned outside of them, nor 
in any one of them more than another. He expresses him- 
self as truly in Iago as in Desdemona, in Caliban as in Ariel, 
in the murder of Duncan as in the courtship of Rosalind. 
Nowhere can we hear his personal voice, or see his guiding 
hand. His world is so perfectly autonomous that it requires 
and admits of no special creations or external adjustments. 
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The characters develop inevitably according to their essential 
natures, and the action is the logical result of the clash of 
characters. It follows that in the Shakesperean world 
design, contrary to Aristotle’s doctrine, is subordinate to 
texture, and plot to character. It is marked by unbounded 
richness rather than economic restraint. Its balanced form 
is the result of free growth in all directions rather than of 
deliberate pruning. Its harmony includes and welcomes an 
enormous variety of discordant elements. In short, it is the 
outcome of omnipresent logical creativity rather than 
external constructive creation. At the same time, we are not 
to suppose that Shakesperean creation is any less intelligent 
than Greek. Creation is not less intelligent, but rather more, 
when it works with untrammelled naturalness and finds 
perfection in complete fulness of being. 

» The Coleridgean Shakespeare is not only perfect, but 
absolute. We can in some sense conceive of him as detached 
from his age and standing alone, so that he and his creations 
form a self-contained world by themselves. To bring out 
clearly what is involved in this absoluteness, we shall split 
up the process of detachment into the following steps. 

Firstly, we must distinguish Shakespeare the man from 
Shakespeare the dramatist, and dismiss the former from 
consideration as irrelevant. Shakespeare’s life and art are 
independent of one another. 

Secondly, we must distinguish Shakespeare the dramatist 
from Shakespeare the playwright, and ignore all discussions 
of the sources of the plays or their adaptation to the require- 
ments of their stage, actors, patrons or audiences. 

Thirdly, we shall suppose that the Shakesperean dramatic 
world has no point of contact with the real world. Coleridge 
insists that Shakespeare never copies Nature, though he 
imitates her. That is to say, we are not to suppose that 
Nature is the independent variable, and the drama the 
dependent. The Shakesperean world is an independent 
order, created by processes analogous to those of Nature, 
and with material similar to hers. In short, Shakespeare 
imitates, not Nature, but God. We may therefore, for our 
present purpose, ignore the real world altogether. 

Fourthly, while recognising the essentially dramatic 
character of Shakespeare’s genius, we may ignore whatever 
is accidental in the dramatic form. For instance, when we 
think of the witches on the blasted heath, we need not try 
to picture Elizabethan actors in the Globe Theatre, or even 
ideal actors in an ideal theatre, but see them directly as they 
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appear to the free imagination. Again, though plays are 
divided up into scenes for the purpose of stage representation, 
we may ignore such divisions in our mental picture, and 
think of the drama as a single continuous action. We may 
even go further, though Coleridge himself does not suggest 
this, and think of the whole discontinuous series of plays as 
constituting a single continuous dramatic universe. This 
course appears somewhat violent, and is made possible only 
by the fact that Coleridgean perfection lies in texture rather 
than design, so that the formlessness of the series as a whole 
is not an objection. Indeed, from our point of view it is a 
merit, since it allows us to compare the Shakesperean with 
the Spinozistic world. The latter, being infinite, can exhibit 
neither a total design nor the lack of it, whereas if the 
Shakesperean world had been constructed as a single work 
of art, it would have had to do either the one or the other. 

Finally, we shall complete our series of simplifications by 
ignoring ourselves. The authentic Shakesperean world is 
that which exists in Shakespeare’s own mind, and it is part 
of his genius that he has been able to reproduce his vision 
with reasonable adequacy in the minds of those who see or 
read his plays. Of course he cannot give us minds like his 
own, but he has allowed for this difference and minimised it. 
After allowing, therefore, for the fact that Shakespeare sees 
perfectly what we see imperfectly, we may take our visions 
of the Shakesperean world as fairly representing his, and 
then dismiss ourselves from the scene, leaving him alone with 
the — of his creation, as Spinoza’s deity is alone with 
with his. 

If we now turn to Spinoza, the similarity of his position 
to that of Coleridge leaps to the eye. His attitude to his’ 
deity is exactly that of Coleridge to Shakespeare. He feels 
Him to be sublime, perfect, and all-comprehensive, but as 
the real world is incomparably vaster than the Shakesperean, 
its sublimity is more overwhelming, its perfection fuller, its 
comprehensiveness infinitely richer. Adverse criticism of it, 
which is very difficult for Coleridge, is quite impossible to 
Spinoza. There is this difference, however. Coleridge, a 
poet writing about a poet, is quite aware of the esthetic 
character of his admiration, and takes it as a matter of course. 
Spinoza, on the other hand, though very sensitive to esthetic 
impressions of a certain kind, is quite innocent of esthetic 
theory, and has no idea that there is anything esthetic}in 
his attitude to his deity. His account of Him is therefore 
given entirely in the language of the intellect, and so gives 
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rise to endless difficulty and misunderstanding. Let us gee 
what light our analogy can throw on these difficulties, 

Consider first Spinoza’s uncompromising identification of 
God with the world, his ‘‘ Deus sive Natura.’ This has been 
perhaps the chief stumbling-block of his philosophy, causing 
many readers to regard his system as sheer atheism mag. 
querading in the language of religion. Nor are they pacified 
when it is pointed out that the identification of God with 
Nature is equally an identification of Nature with God, | 
think, however, that Spinoza’s meaning is less simple than 
it appears. The same point occurs in the Coleridgean theory, 
As we have seen, one of Coleridge’s main objects was to show 
the perfect embodiment of Shakespeare in his dramatic 
world. Every part and aspect of him is expressed in his 
work, and there is no part of his work in which he does not 
appear. His separate personality can nowhere be discerned, 
In fact, we may say that Shakespeare’s identification with 
his work is complete. But though he is the play, the whole 
play, and nothing but the play, he is not merely another’ 
name for the play. Coleridge conceives of them separately, 
and sees, after long brooding, how they interpenetrate one 
another. Then, by a final act of mystic faith, which absorbs 
the whole energy of his theory, he identifies them. Similarly, 
I believe that. Spinoza’s “‘ Deus sive Natura ”’ is not to be 
taken as a simple identity, but as a passionate identification 
of separately conceived entities, which can only be under- 
stood in the light of his whole system, and even then not 
quite completely. Perhaps identity was not the exact idea 
Spinoza was seeking, but it is difficult to see how any less 
absolute intellectual conception would have satisfied him. 
When Hegel, by a similar tour de force, identifies Being with 
Nothing, he has to explain that of course in some sense they 
are different, or at least trying to be different, but Spinoza’s 
more downright mind disdained such qualifications, and we 
must make them for ourselves. 

Consider again Spinoza’s refusal to attribute goodness to 
God. This, I believe, is a real defect in his system, but it 
has a more respectable ground than readers are apt to suspect. 
It is not to be connected with the simple non-morality of 
Nature, but with the transcendent superiority to morality 
attributed by Coleridge to Shakespeare. It is not blind 
indifference, but divine impartiality. Coleridge insists 
emphatically that Shakespeare is as present in Iago as m 
Desdemona. Nor is he at all apologetic about the matter. 
He does not try to maintain that a villain is necessary for 
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oses of contrast or to give life to the plot. He takes his 
stand firmly on the ground that the creation of Iago is in 
itself an addition to the glory of Shakespeare. Now why 
should Coleridge admire Iago? In one sense, of course, he 
does not admire him at all. If he could enter the Shake- 
sperean world and meet Iago on equal terms, he would 
dislike him intensely. It is only when he sees him from 
without, through Shakespeare’s poetic vision, that he admires 
him. And then the reason becomes plain. He admires Iago 
for his beauty, as Blake admired the tiger. The ethical 
aspect is swallowed up in the esthetic. So also in Spinoza’s 
real world, the distinctions of good and evil, which seem so 
important to its finite inhabitants, evaporate in the austere \ 
sublimity of God’s eternal vision. 

Spinoza, however, is so far from recognising the esthetic 
character of God’s vision that he expressly denies that beauty, 
any more than goodness, belongs to God’s eternal essence. 
Again, I think, our analogy gives Spinoza’s real meaning. 
According to Coleridge, the beauty of Shakespeare is mani- 
fested as clearly in Caliban as in Ariel, in the blinding of 
Gloster as in the resurrection of Hermione. Yet in some 
sense we may certainly say that Caliban is ugly and Ariel 
beautiful. The distinction between beauty and ugliness is 
by no means abolished, but it exists for the characters within 
the play, and for Shakespeare in so far as he dramatically 
shares their vision. In the transcendent view of Shakespeare 
the artist all is beautiful, and finite ugliness such as that of 
Caliban has a beauty not inferior to any other. Indeed, it 
has been maintained that in Caliban the true Shakesperean 
beauty rises to a greater intensity than in any other character 
inthe play. There are thus two esthetic planes, and we 
appreciate Shakespeare’s real genius only when we rise from 
the lower, which is at the same level as the ethical, to the 
higher, which transcends it. Similarly, Spinoza believed that 
God’s essence can only be appreciated if we rise above the 
good and beauty which appeal to the finite spirit, and share’ 
the vision of that transcendent beauty which God sees in the 
world. It never occurred to Spinoza, however, that this 
higher beauty was beauty at all. He confined the word to 
ae mane species, and therefore denied all zsthetic atributes 
0 God. 

The true Shakesperean beauty, seen by Shakespeare sub 
specie ceternitatis, from a point of view outside of the space 
and time of his dramatic world, is as a rule invisible to the 
characters within it. Nevertheless there are some, like 
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Theseus, Friar Lawrence, Duke Vicentio and Prospero, who 

in some measure succeed in transcending their world, anq 

seeing it with Shakespeare’s impartial vision. To achieve q/ 
similar transcendence of the real world is the object of 

Spinoza’s ethics. We are most of us imprisoned in the web 

of our individual minds, fed by our finite senses, stimulated 

by our finite imaginations, swayed by our finite Passions, 

But there is a way of escape. It is possible by a resolute 

mental effort to transcend our individual point of view, and 

see the world with the impartial vision of God. 

What, then, is the nature of this mental effort by which 
man escapes from his finitude ? In answering this question 
Spinoza seems to part company with Coleridge altogether, 
He asserts that we must suppress our imagination, and 
replace it by understanding. This seems irreconcilable with 








Coleridge’s view that the Shakesperean vision is the absolute 
perfection of imagination. Yet it is not. Imagination, for 
Spinoza, means the occurrence in the mind of a succession of 
images which have no necessary intrinsic connection, but 
follow a course governed only by personal associations of 
ideas. But this is what Coleridge carefully distinguishes from 
imagination, and calls Fancy. For Coleridge, imagination 
has just those qualities of inevitability and impartiality which 
Spinoza ascribes to understanding. Of course I do not sup- 
pose that Spinoza ever grasped Coleridge’s conception of 
imagination, but I think it was the one he was groping after, 
and his failure to reach it was the cause of much of his sub- 
sequent trouble. If he had had before him the idea of 
Shakesperean vision as the type of perfect understanding, 
he might have avoided the Cartesian bog into which he 
actually fell. The catastrophe came about, I think, a 
follows : 

Though Descartes and Spinoza are usually classed 
together as philosophers, the minds of the two men were 
radically different. Spinoza was at bottom a theologian, 
Descartes a mathematician. Though Spinoza seems con- 
stantly obsessed by the mathematical ideal, he contributed 
nothing to the subject; Descartes was one of the great 
creative mathematicians of the world. Even his memorable 
contributions to philosophy spring from mathematical im- 


pulses. His main purpose was to lay the foundations of, 


knowledge on a quasi-mathematical basis. Cartesian doubt 
was a protest against non-mathematical types of proof. | 

“* cogito ergo sum”? was meant to be a quasi-mathematical 
axiom. His criterion of clear and distinct perception comes 
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from his experience of mathematical certitude. By making 
extension the leading characteristic of matter, he brought 
the whole physical world under the rule of mathematics, and 
by sharply separating matter from mind, he made this rule 
absolute. By his doctrine of animal automatism, he confined 
mind within the narrowest possible limits. In fact, after 

duly recognising the certainty of its existence, he tucked it 

safely out of the way, and paid as little attention to it as he 
decently could. God himself he seems to have regarded’ 
chiefly as the guarantee of the correctness of his speculations. 

Since the days of Pythagoras there has never been such an 

invasion of philosophy by the mathematical mind. 

Its effect on Spinoza was overwhelming, and coloured his 
whole system. Nevertheless, mathematics had never quite 
the same attraction for him as it has for the born mathe- 
matician. ‘To a whole-hearted devotee like Descartes, 
mathematics is like the air he breathes. He absorbs it 
naturally, without reflection. Its procedure seems so 
obviously right that it never occurs to him to follow any 
other except by a conscious effort. Its austere beauty 
surrounds and penetrates his spirit so completely that he is 
sarcely, if at all, aware of it as beauty. Though he devotes 
his whole life and powers to its pursuit, he feels no need to 
amalyse the nature of the attraction which captivates him. 
Ifasked the reason of his devotion, his answers are as vague 
as those of any other lover. He spurns all considerations of 
utility. Even the reflection that his calcuiations are in- 
valuable in building up the vast fabric of scientific knowledge 
sems unworthy of the dignity of his subject. Mathematics 
isto be loved for herself alone, simply because she is what she 
iss She is a world in herself, created by man and yet in- 
dependent of him, thoroughly rational, pure, perfect, neces- 
sary, and inexhaustible, covering infinity and eternity, 
essentially mental, and yet the soul of matter. Compared 
with her, ordinary truth is fumbling and scrappy, ordinary 
beauty trivial. But though as a whole she is stupefying in 
her immensity, in detail she is approachable and com- 
panionable. Lovely little flowers and fascinating little 
tendrils shoot out from her at all points to delight and enter- 
tain her faithful servants. Infinite though her beauty is, 
however, it is enjoyed with childlike unconsciousness. Her 
home is so clearly within the realm of intellect, and her 
Votaries conduct their thinking so constantly in intellectual 
terms, that her esthetic attributes are scarcely ever noticed. 
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Spinoza’s attitude is somewhat different. He is by nature 
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a theologian, who approaches mathematics from the outside 
with a higher, though vaguer, ideal already in his mind, fj; 
does not, at least to begin with, love mathematics simply for 
its own sake, but because it provides a perfect example of 
Vthe kind of thinking which he ascribes to God’s eternal mind, 
It is understanding entirely purged of sensation, imagination, 
and passion, and clearly belongs to the world of eternity and 
necessity. It deals, indeed, with the finite as well as the 
infinite, but with the finite as God must see it, in its necessary 
connection with the infinite whole. Of course, we cannot see 
the mathematical world in its totality, as God does, but we 
can share perfectly His vision of its texture, and that, as we 
have seen, is what really matters. The value of mathematics 
for Spinoza is, therefore, that it provides one way of sharing 
God’s vision of the world sub specie eternitatis. There are 
presumably an infinite number of other ways, but this is one, 
In this manner the theologian, with a sublime gesture, 
puts mathematics in her place, but he is not yet done with 
her. Without realising it, he has fallen in love with her. He 
never acquires the intimate, joyous affection of the creative 
mathematician, but by standing a little apart from her, and 
fixing his attention on her eternal qualities, he perhaps gets 
a clearer idea of the sublimity of her beauty. Moreover, by 
thinking of her, not as existing in her own right, but as mani- 
festing an aspect of the divine essence, he sees in her a new 
extrinsic significance.- Altogether, his love, if less instinctive 
and undivided than the mathematician’s, is scarcely less 
overpowering. Accordingly, though he knows quite well 
that mathematics does not fill the whole divine horizon, he 
finds it difficult to see anything else with equal vividness. 
He knows of other divine attributes, but sees nowhere else a 
comparable manifestation of the divine beauty. Mathe- 
matics furnishes an ideal of divine perfection, a model of 
divine understanding, to which he can find no rival. He 
therefore tends to measure perfection by its conformity to 
the mathematical ideal, even in spheres of being to which 
mathematics cannot be directly applied. 
This dominance of the mathematical ideal appears in his 
doctrine of the divine attributes. There is only one way of 
thinking mathematically, but there may be, so far as we 
know, an unlimited number of ways of thinking which, 
though not mathematical, possess those characteristics which 
are the glory of mathematics. Each of these will be an 
attribute of God’s mind, and will have its appropriate sphere 
of application in the world. 


so 
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The sphere of application of mathematics is the whole 
hysical world, a self-contained system whose course it 
determines with absolute precision. The human body and 
brain are not exempt from this determination, nor is their 
action modified in any way by the mind. Descartes’ pro- 
osed bridge over the gulf between mind and brain by means 
of the animal spirits and the pineal gland is sternly rejected. 
Nothing must be allowed to mar the perfect self-sufficiency 
of the mathematical scheme of physical mechanism. 

But the physical world does not exhaust reality. Des-* 
cartes himself had insisted on the fundamental reality of 
mind, and Spinoza was certainly not the man to doubt it. 
We must therefore suppose a psychic as well as a physical 
world. Now if we separate the physical world from the 
psychic, we at the same time separate the psychic from the 
physical We must therefore suppose further that the 
psychic system is as self-contained as the physical. But 
though the physical and psychic worlds are independent and 
autonomous, it would be clearly absurd to conclude that 
there is no connection at all between them. Between brain 
and mind, in particular, the connection must be exceedingly 
cose. Since, therefore, the two worlds can neither mix nor 
remain separate, Spinoza, in his usual heroic fashion,” 
identifies them. The same reality is present in each, but 
under a different attribute. The two run parallel to each 
other, so to speak, and there is an exact point to point corre- 
spondence between the elements and events of the one and 
those of the other. Each separately, in its own way, covers 
the whole field of reality. The other divine attributes are 
not accessible to the human understanding, but they have 
presumably the same parallelism and correspondence to the 
two known ones as these have to one another. 

Spinoza, unlike Descartes, gives the greater share of his 
attention to the psychic world, and constructs an elaborate 
psychological theory, but though we must acquit him of any 
intention of subordinating mind to matter, the influence of 
the mental climate in which he works is too strong for him. 
The physical world is lit up for him by the mathematical 
ideal, so that in some fashion he can actually see its manner 
of working in his mind’s eye, but he has no similar working 
model to illustrate the behaviour of a world of interacting 
souls. His psychological conceptions, therefore, having no 
intuitive support, lack vitality, and his psychic world, in 
spite of his efforts, tends almost inevitably to become a 
teflection of the physical. Having no inner light of its own, 
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it shines, like the moon, with a borrowed radiance. Since 
the same events are determined both mathematically ang 
psychologically, and the mathematical vision is clear and 
distinct, while the psychological is dark and vague, mathe. 
matics can hardly be prevented from dragging psychology 
at its heels. 

Accordingly we find that Spinoza’s psychological cop. 
ceptions seem to be merely physical conceptions translated 
into psychical terms, that he has failed in his central purpose’ 
of providing a philosophical foundation for ethics, and that 
his whole systém has appeared to many, perhaps most, of his 
readers to be a particularly thoroughgoing and insidious form 
of materialism. Following the analogy of material inertia, 
he takes the fundamental characteristic of a finite mind to 
be a tendency to persist in its state of being. He founds 
ethics on intelligent ‘self-assertion, and his efforts to reach’ 
altruism from this position are patently fallacious. In his 
conception of God, his vision of His body is so much more 
definite than that of His soul, that it quite overshadows it. 

This result is partly due, as we shall see, to defects in 
Spinoza’s original design, but I think it is now evident that 
it is very largely due to the lack of an esthetic model in the 
psychic world to counterbalance the overpowering effect of 
the mathematical model in the physical world. My sug- 
gestion is that the Coleridgean conception of Shakespeare 
would have supplied exactly what Spinoza needed. It would 
have enabled him not only to defend the psychic realm from 
invasion by the physical, but perhaps to carry the war into 
the enemy’s country. 

Consider, for instance, the absolute separation of the 
attributes. This doctrine was adopted by Descartes under 
the influence of the mathematical ideal, in order that he 
might bring the whole physical world under the absolute 
dominion of mathematics, and the psychic world has to fall 
in with this arrangement. But what has the psychic world 
to say about this rather high-handed proceeding ? Let us 
consider the matter from its point of view. id 

The Shakesperean world is probably as purely psychic’ 
as any we can conceive of. We come as near as seems possible’ 
to a world consisting only of spirits. There is an irreducible 
material framework, but it becomes entirely subordinate. 
The march of spiritual events is not interrupted by irrelevant 
physical accidents, as it is in real life. Rosalind does not 
catch pneumonia in Arden Forest, nor does Macbeth sprain 
his ankle in Duncan’s chamber. Thunderstorms and ship- 
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wrecks happen at psychologically appropriate moments, and 
even Desdemona’s handkerchief serves the spiritual design 
ofthe play. But even in this spiritual world, we notice that 
the psychic attribute does not try to exclude the physical; 
it tries to subdue it. . It desires to retain the physical world 
within its own, but merely as a setting and an instrument of 
expression. The Shakesperean world is thus not purely 
psychic, but only psychocentric. 

We see, therefore, that the policies of the physical and 
psychical attributes are different. The former, like the 
Saxons, wishes to exclude all aliens from the land it occupies ; 
the latter, like the Romans, wishes to bring them under its 
ownempire. The absolute Cartesian separation satisfies the 








one, but is repugnant to the other. If Spinoza had been in a 
sition to judge fairly between the Cartesian and Coleridgean 
ideals, I have no doubt that he would have preferred the 
latter, as it is much more congenial to the theological point 
of view, but situated as he was he could hardly do otherwise 
than follow Descartes, and accept the claims of the physical 
world. His choice was disastrous, but almost inevitable. 

Not only would the Shakesperean ideal have required 
Spinoza to repudiate the Cartesian dualism, it would have 
suggested how he might transcend it. Consider, for example, 
Hamlet’s famous soliloquy. How might we account for its 
being exactly as it is? Spinoza’s system suggests two 
methods of complete determination. In the first place, we 
might consider Hamlet as a physical mechanism in physical 
surroundings. Then, if we knew the exact state of his vocal 
organs, the nervous system connected with them, and the 
whole physical conditions affecting them, we could, ideally, 
calculate the resulting vibrations of the air which determine 
the words of the soliloquy. In the second place, we might 
consider Hamlet as a conscious spirit reacting to a spiritual 
situation. Then, if we knew all that went to his mental make- 
up, and followed accurately the whole course of his percep- 
tions, memories, thoughts, desires, and the like, we could tell 
exactly what words he would be impelled to choose. 

These two methods correspond to the two attributes 
recognised by Spinoza, but there is a third which is foreign 
to his ways of thinking. We might consider Hamlet’s speech 
as part of an esthetic scheme which would be spoiled if one 
syllable of it were other than it is. This esthetic deter- 
mination is more elusive than the physical or psychological, 
but it is quite as absolute, and more fundamental. We 
might say, indeed, that our Shakesperean model has revealed 
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a third attribute, more characteristic of God’s eternal essence 
than either of the other two. Our new attribute, however 
is most emphatically not parallel to, or separate from, the 
others. It insists on uniting them into an indissoluble whole,’ 
In the Shakesperean world, sound and sense, physical 
structure and spiritual meaning, are ‘so intimately com. 
pounded that their whole esthetic significance is destroyed 
if they are thought of in separation. The Cartesian dualism 
is not only denied, but annihilated. So in the real world 
there is one supreme beauty, not two, and the vision of 
God is single, not double. Mathematics, in spite of its 
sublime beauty, is the world’s servant, not its master, and 
the attempt to bring all reality under its sway is sheer idolatry, 
Spinoza is never quite at ease in the Cartesian camp, and 
is constantly struggling to regain his original position. In 
interpreting these efforts, our Shakesperean analogy will 
always be found illuminating. One example must suffice. 
Spinoza, in defiance of his doctrine of psycho-physical 
parallelism, asserts that the human mind is capable of a kind 
of eternity in which the body has no part. It is clear that he 
does not refer to the ordinary doctrine of immortality, for 
he expressly says that the eternity of which he speaks has 
nothing to do with duration. What he apparently means is 
that the mind, in-so far as it forms part of the psychic web of 
reality, has the same kind of finitude as the body, which is 
part of the physical web, but that the mind has a way of 
escape from its finitude which the body has not. Using our 
dramatic illustration, we may suppose that in The Tempest 
the minds and bodies of the characters both belong in general 
to the finite world of the play, but that in so far as Prospero 
is able to see the play with esthetic impartiality, as Shake- 
speare himself sees it, his mind escapes from the time and 
place of the dramatic world into the transcendental sphere 
occupied by the dramatist and his readers, who view the play 
from the outside as a work of art. He will then love it with 
the same esthetic love, characteristically called ‘“ intel- 
lectual ’’ by Spinoza, with which Shakespeare himself loves 
it, and will not expect to be loved in return. In like manner, 
man can reach eternity by sharing God’s esthetic love of the 
world, which is His embodiment, and in the mere contem- 
plation, from God’s transcendent point of view, of its un- 
speakable beauty, find infinite blessedness. j 
That Coleridge’s conception of Shakespeare and Spinoza s 
undistorted conception of God are both sublime, and sublime 
in the same way, seems to me undeniable, and I am con- 
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yinced that any Shakesperean or theological theory which 
desires to rise to the stature of its subject should begin with 
them. But we cannot remain content with either. Both 
have the same radical defect. The Shakesperean and divine 
impartiality are so absolute that they swallow up the dis- 
tinction between good and evil. Shakespeare does not love 
Desdemona more than Iago, nor does God love Jesus more 
than Pilate. Neither can be supposed even to wish to take 
sides, Spinoza explicitly refuses to call God good. His per- 
fection has no moral quality whatever. If the Spinozistic 








ieity were indeed the incarnation of Cartesian mathematics, 
hecould not be more aloof from all moral sympathies. 

Such a position I find intolerable, and no considerations 
ofesthetic sublimity can reconcile me toit. If Iam to retain 
any love for either Shakespeare or God, I must believe that 
they love good and hate evil. The Coleridgean and Spino- 
istic conceptions must be either abandoned or modified, and 
no slight modification will suffice. If the abyss which 
separates good from evil is deep enough to produce a cleavage 
inthe creative essence, if Shakespeare and God can hate part 
of the world which is their embodiment, if mortal strife is 
sing on within the dramatic and divine worlds, then it is 
dear that the axe must be laid very near to the roots of both 
enceptions. Nevertheless, I believe that there is something 
indestructible in both, and that it is possible to find truer 
views of Shakespeare and God in which a place will be found 
both for esthetic pantheism and for moral theism. I believe, 
too, that our Shakesperean and theological theories will 
continue to throw light on one another. 


HUGH BROWN. 


GREENOCK. 















































RELATIVITY IN PRAYER. 
H. A. GARNETT. 


I TAKE the term “ Relativity ” from a letter of the Bishop of 
Gloucester to The Times of March 27, 1928. In the course of 
his defence of the proposed new Consecration Prayer, and in 
particular of the Epiklesis, he makes the following state. 
ment :— 


“* With regard to the Epiklesis may I again emphasise 
the value of this addition? The words used do not 
imply necessarily any doctrine of the Real Presence, or 
even Transubstantiation, nor, on the other hand, do they 
deny any such doctrine. They imply only exactly what 
our Lord Himself has told us and what our catechism 
tells us—that in the Holy Communion the Body and 
Blood of Christ are verily and indeed taken and received 
by the faithful in the Lord’s Supper. But the Epiklesis 
guards very carefully our belief, for it reminds us that 
any Spiritual blessing in the Sacrament comes in answer 
to the Prayers of the Church, by the operation of the 
Holy Spirit, through whom God works in the world. 
While in accordance with our Lord’s words we do not 
doubt that the Bread and Wine are the Body and Blood 
of Christ, yet this is limited by the words ‘ unto us’ 
which imply a certain element of relativity.” 


The purpose of this paper is to question the advisability 
of introducing into Prayer any element of relativity. The 
Epiklesis runs as follows :— 


‘“‘Hear us, O Merciful Father, we most humbly 
beseech thee, and with thy Holy and Life-giving Spint 
vouchsafe to bless and sanctify both us and these thy 
gifts of Bread and Wine, that they may be unto us the 
Body and Blood of Thy Son, our Saviour, Jesus Christ, 
to the end that, receiving the same, we may be strength: 
ened and refreshed both in body and soul.” 
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If] understand the Bishop of Gloucester rightly, there is 

iehind the words “‘ unto us ”’ the intention to provide a safe- 

against the holding of the belief in the Real Presence 

yithin the elements quite independently of their reception by 

the communicant. In a previous letter to The Times of 

february 16, 1928, the Bishop tells us that a distinguished 

french theologian severely criticises from the Roman point 

of view the introduction of the words “ unto us ” as implying 

that the bread and wine will only become “ in us ” the body 

and blood of Christ and not “‘ in themselves.” I think, there- 

fore, that the Bishop of Gloucester is quite right in his con- 

tention that there is a certain element of relativity in the 

shop of § Prayer, introduced with a doctrinal protective purpose. 

yurse of | lis opens up a question of the deepest importance to those 

and in gus who are anxious to have a right conception of Prayer 

- state. §iself—what it is and what it should be. 

| Is it well to introduce into private or public prayer any- 

has; thing that will call to mind differences in doctrine and creed 

asise Bihat alienate Christian people? Ever since the Epiklesis 

om hot Hvas introduced into the proposed consecration Prayer, a 

jothn food of controversy has been poured out through the 

° mi wlumns of the Press, bearing either upon the clause itself, 

he #tupon matters, such as Reservation, having a direct con- 

"a ‘ uection with it. The dispute has not always been free from 

a ived embitterment, and has frequently made one feel that the 

siklesi significance of prayer—as the one medium in worship 

my through which the underlying unity of all Christians can be 
we best expressed—is being sadly overlooked. __ 

of the 4. The new Prayer of Consecration bears the impress of the 

® Bind and learning of the theologian. I quote again from the 


bag Bishop of Gloucester’s letter :— 


Blood ‘* What is desired is to have a prayer the theology of 
to us’ which will better express the traditions both of the 
Christian Church as a whole, and of the Church of 
sbilit England. I believe that the ultimate effect of the new 

Th Consecration Prayer will be gradually so to mould our 
| theology and worship that while preserving everything 
which is Catholic, we may feel no longer any attraction 
umbly to what is particularly Roman.” 


a Here we have clear evidence of the dominating influence 


10 oftradition and theology upon the minds of those responsible 
‘hrist, for putting general Prayer into fixed and definite words. We 
ngth- are also confronted with the idea of Relativity, embodied in 
) the Bishop’s belief that the effect of the new Consecration 
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Prayer will be to lead us to distinguish between two theologies 
so that we may preserve one and reject the other, J think 
this is a new and dangerous note to introduce into Prayer 
Even if the effect should be in accordance with the Bishop's 
desire and belief, it will do nothing to heal or lessen oy 
theological and religious disunity ; it will only lead to the 
closer segregation of Christians within their own camps, 
An examination of the prayers of our Church will show, | 
think, an almost complete absence of the element of relativity, 
They are for the most part fervent petitions after moral and 
spiritual riches which all sincere worshippers are at one in 
desiring. They point to a fundamental unity based upona 
need for “‘ Our Father’s ” help which is universal. I know of 
no prayer that would suggest the thought that its original 








author had in mind the safeguarding, or moulding, of any 
theology, or the desire to express the traditions of any Church, 
Assuming, then, that the Bishop of Gloucester has correctly 
voiced the desires of his fellow Bishops in presenting for 
acceptance the new Consecration Prayer, I would give 
humble expression to the view that, in respect to the formu- 
lation of Public Prayer, they are breaking with the best 
traditions of theirown Church. They are introducing a new 
element into Prayer, and are creating a precedent which, in 
the future, is likely to lead to grave misconceptions of religion, 
and of God’s relationships to us and to the world. 

In the Hissert JourNnAL for January 1928, I set forth 
my reasons for thinking the introduction of the Epiklesis to 
be a mistake, and a fatal barrier to the proposed Prayer 
Book’s acceptance by the country. The criticisms that came 
to hand from friends, and kindly correspondents, were based 
upon the contention that I had placed upon the words a 
meaning which they need not, and were not intended to bear. 
I agree, in so far as intentions are concerned, but these, I fear, 
will carry little weight, in years to come, in face of definitely 
expressed, legalised words. The words in question are : 


‘* With Thy Holy and Life-giving Spirit vouchsafe to 
bless and sanctify both us and these Thy gifts of Bread 
and Wine... ” 


In my article I stated that— 


“I could not myself pray to God to bless and sanctify 
with His Holy and Life-giving Spirit His gifts of bread 
and wine, unless I believed that the Spirit of God mani- 
fested itself in, functioned and acted through bread and 
wine in a manner analogous to the Holy Spirit’s func 
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tioning through me and all God’s children. I do not feel 
that I have any right to believe that matter of any kind 
is blessed and sanctified with the Life-giving Spirit of 
God until I have plain evidence of such Spirit’s operation 
within the matter or thing itself.” 


I still hold to this statement, and think I am justified in 
it, so long as “‘ both us,” and the bread and wine are yoked 
together under the same petition for sanctification. Ifshades 
and degrees of meaning and interpretation are to be encour- 
aged, then I fear there is no escape from an attitude of mental 
reservations and sortings, which is not compatible with the 
true prayer-spirit. 

My own belief is that no change takes place in the elements 
after Consecration ; others of my fellow-churchmen believe 
that a “‘ certain ’’ change occurs which can only be defined by 
some such term as mystical, and which is sufficient to call for 
a distinction to be made between the consecrated and un- 
consecrated elements leading to the special reservation of the 
former for use by the sick. There are still others who go 
much further than this, who believe that a change takes place 
of so momentous a nature as to demand adoration of the 
consecrated elements left unconsumed, on the ground that 
God is specially present in them. I think the position of these 
latter churchmen is quite consistent in the light of the pro- 
posed Epiklesis, and that opposition to Reservation or 
Adoration can only be made logical and justifiable by 
elusive interpretations of the words of the invocation. 

The point urged here, however, is that the proposed Prayer 
leads us into a wide field of Relativity over which it is not 
good for us to wander in our solemn Communion Service. 

My reasons for gravely questioning the wisdom of intro- 
ducing the note of Relativity into Prayer may perhaps be 
best unfolded by trying to interpret the meaning of the 
simple petition: ‘‘ With Thy Holy and Life-giving Spirit 
vouchsafe to bless and sanctify us.’’ Seeking help from our 
church prayers, I gather its meaning to be that we long to be 
filled with the Holy Spirit in such a way that we can reveal 
its presence by showing forth its fruits ; that we desire to be 
endued with the grace of His Holy Spirit ; to be filled with 
the power of His Divine indwelling ; to be partakers of the 
Divine Nature ; to be strengthened with the Holy Spirit, the 
Spirit of wisdom and understanding ; the Spirit of counsel 
~~ ghostly strength ; the Spirit of knowledge and true god- 

ess. 
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I can find no deeper significance to attach to this simple 
invocation than is indicated in these passages ; but there js 
no place for the idea of relativity, or of safeguarding in ap 
of them. If, however, we add to this simple petition th 
words, “‘ and these Thy gifts of bread and wine,” Relativity 
comes flooding in to swamp the definiteness, purity, anq 
simplicity of this matchless invocation. We have to take y 
a mental attitude that is alien to one’s conception of Prayer, 
We have to draw distinctions between the sanctification of 
persons and things, and to set our individual limitations upon 
the operating power of God. This is virtually admitted } 
the Bishop of Gloucester when, in the passage I have quvteh 
he speaks of the careful guarding of our belief, and of the 
limitation implied in the words “* unto us.” 

Is this not unsafe in the light of Prayer considered as q 
universal need and common bond of approach to God forall 
His children? Is it right for us, in Prayer, to have in ow 
minds the guarding of one form of religious belief against 
another ? We are told to surrender ourselves in prayer to 
God, and in the process I think it is meant that we should 
include both our corporate and individual opinions and 
theologies. The temple prayers of the Pharisee and Publican 
form a perfect example of what I wish to convey. Elabora 
tion is needless. 

One may discern in the words of the Epiklesis itself, and 
still more in the writings and utterances, from time to time, of 
its defenders, the existence in the minds of the revisers of 4 
longing for theological peace and unity, the hope of lessening 
existing gaps of separation between the several branches of 
the Christian Church, and the desire to be faithful to the 
traditions of the past. Whilst one may be thankful that we 
have, as leaders, men with these great aims and ideals, it may, 
nevertheless, be seriously questioned whether it is right to 
make the prayer we are considering a medium for their 
attainment. These aims are indirect, incidental, secondary, 
relative, and impersonal. The Epiklesis, on the other hand, 
is a most solemn invocation for the highest gift God can 
bestow upon us, for something direct, absolute, subjective. 
There is occasion for uneasiness in the fact that this prayet 
has been the central ground of strife within our beloved 
Church of England for the past two years. A torrent of 
writings and utterances from pulpit and platform have beet 
poured out in which consideration has been entirely cent 
upon the effect of consecration on the material elements, and 
how these consecrated elements should be treated. It has 
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heen the rarest of experiences to meet with an instance in 
ghich attention was given to the living worshippers, and the 
effect of consecration upon them. 

Will it be disputed that we have here a disturbing instance 
of that undue absorption in matters secondary and non- 
essential—or, perhaps I should say, of only relative import- 
ance—which is one of the most formidable barriers to Chris- 
tian progress and unity ? 

I doubt whether we sufficiently realise the important part 
played by Relativity in our religious and ethical lives. Much 
might be written in regard to its harmful influence in 
religious writings and controversy. There would appear to 
be, for instance, a growing habit of using terms, which were 
meant to have a definitely clear and pure significance, in a 
yariedly qualified and relative sense. It is not uncommon to 
fnd theological and religious writers and speakers making 
free use of the term ‘‘ Catholic,’ and then, when faced with 
some vital point, finding it necessary to explain that they are 
not using it in its real and genuine sense, but only in its 
generally accepted meaning, signifying something strictly 
relative and qualified, something, indeed, from which the 
Catholic value has been largely eliminated. 

This libertarian and relative use of terms would be com- 
paratively harmless if there existed, on both sides to a con- 
troversy, clear, definite and mutual understanding of 
meanings, which is rarely the case. The field of relativity is 
wild and disordered ground over which we wander at our 
own will and temperamental promptings, paying little heed 
tothe feelings of our fellow-wanderers. The element of loose- 
ness and ambiguity leading to Christian estrangements, and 
to distracting and unprofitable discussion, should, I think, be 
rigidly excluded from Prayer, the language of which should 
be, as far as is possible, absolute in its nature and form, just 
as Prayer itself, in aim and purpose, is absolute, and as its 
ascension is direct to God, the Absolute. 

I would, therefore, plead that in their renewed efforts to 
meet the situation arising out of the rejection of the proposed 
Prayer Book, our Bishops should give due consideration to 
the question of Relativity in Prayer, seeing that it is an 
element admittedly existing in the new Consecration Prayer, 
around which there is much painful contention. 


H. A. GARNETT. 


Worruine. 











EDUCATION AND THE NEW ENGLISH, 
Proressor F, CLARKE, 


University of Cape Town. 


IN an earlier article an attempt was made to give expression 
to a warning against the danger of a real estrangement of 
feeling between England and the Dominions arising from the 
progressive failure of the English mind to adjust itself to the 
maturing mind of the ‘“‘ New English” in the Dominions 
overseas. If there should prove to be such a failure of adjust- 
ment, the consequences for the whole world, it was suggested, 
must be far-reaching. For, if England fails to follow and 
comprehend the form and movement of a new manifestation 
of its own spirit—that of the Dominions—it must fail also to 
comprehend the United States, and may find itself increas- 
ingly isolated in the world. Moreover, the Dominions then- 
selves, quite apart from their significance as interpretative 
links between England and America, and even apart from 
their character as members of the British Commonwealth, 
are exercising a steadily increasing influence in the affairs of 
the world asa whole. Australia as a representative European 
community having yet to determine its final relation to the 
adjacent East ; South Africa as another representative com: 
munity charged with the task of adjusting Western civilisa- 
tion to the circumstances of a barbarian continent ; Canada, 
interpreter-in-chief between the British Commonwealth and 
the United States ; each of these is important not merely as 
a member of the Commonwealth, not merely as being Euro- 

ean, but as being European and yet far removed from 

urope. While remaining European, they must inevitably 
become something more, and the extent to which England 
can preserve with them relations of harmony, full under 
standing and true community of spirit will be the measure 
of the extent to which she can continue to exercise a world: 
wide influence. 

820 
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Acontinuance of community of spirit is really everything. 
That such a continuance is in the nature of things and can 
well be left to secure itself is one of the delusions from which 
fngland is likely to suffer. It is a main conteution of this 

article, as of the preceding one, that a great effort of self- 
gamination and readjustment on England’s part will be 
necessary if, in the coming age, she is to preserve organic 
mity with the sister-states (once daughter-states) overseas. 

Hence the high importance of the spirit and methods of 
the education which is given in England and in the Dominions 
respectively. For unless education in both is animated by a 
emmon spirit, integrated with a common social structure, 
and informed by a common social philosophy, estrangement 
is inevitable. Something more than a periodical Imperial 
Rducation Conference, or than interchange of a few teachers, 
than visits of schoolboys back and forth, will be needed if 
these governing conditions are to be fulfilled. Such measures 
will help of course, but they will touch comparatively few 
individuals, and the estrangement may proceed with very 
little check from them. 

The truth is that mere interchange of opinion and even 
mutual borrowing of practical methods in education do not 
touch the root of the matter. For education is first and last 
a social process, and educational systems and practices 
eamnot fail to be determined eventually by the real social 
wpirit of a people. Its traditions, its estimates of human 
values, its notions of justice and happiness and order, its 
sense of social duty; in short, its whole social philosophy 
will inevitably reject educational forms and methods which 
are felt to be alien, and like David, refusing the proffered 
panoply, will turn to its trusted sling and stones again. 

Hence any hopes of community of educational spirit and 
method as between England and the Dominions which fail to 
take account of real differences of social spirit and social 
structure are doomed to disappointment. These differences 
are much more profound than English complacency is always 
prepared to admit, and their presence is bound to exert an 
increasing influence upon relations between the old land and 
the new ones. 

To an observer from the Dominions an outstanding fact 
of English society is the well-marked and potent distinction 
between Governing Class and Working Class; or, shall we 
say, between Governing Class and the rest. Its presence is 
the less felt in England itself just because it tinges so deeply 
the whole national mind. Though in the last resort it may 
Vou. XXVII.—No. 2. 11 
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not, and probably does not, impair national unity, it is yet as 
pervasive as circulating blood, as unregarded as breath; 
Its very presence is sometimes denied with indignation by 
members of the governing class themselves, who owe mo¢ 
of what they possess to its operation. Its effect on the yn. 
privileged is, frequently, not to spur them on to the abolition 
of a governing class as such so as to make English democrag 
complete, but to fill them with an ambition to pass over the 
gulf into the governing class themselves. And English 
governing classes have always had the wisdom to leave the 
way open, while maintaining the essential distinction. 

In spite of all assertions to the contrary, and in spite of 
irrelevant claims that the nation is united, the distinction 
persists and operates powerfully. Though it may not be true 
in every case that the key positions in English life are all held 
by members of the governing class, it is certainly true that 
the dice is heavily loaded in their favour. In Government 
and administration; in Army and Navy and diplomatic 
service ; in the higher ranks of the professions ; and in the 
activities of “‘ Society ”’ ; to be possessed of the marks of the 
order is still almost a sine qua non. 

But certain new developments, both in England and in 
the world outside, promise now to make this great social fact 
at once more conspicuous and more definitely challenged. In 
the first place, the triumph of social democracy in Germany 
has left England almost the only great country where social 
privilege is still strongly entrenched, while the increasing 
influence of America adds emphasis to the fact. In the 
second place, the Dominions, all social democracies (so far, 
at least, as their white populations are concerned), have 
achieved autonomy and political equality with Great Britain, 
Not only are they beginning to make themselves felt in the 
world, but community of spirit and interest is now the only 
possible uniting bond between them and the Mother Country. 
In the third place, twenty-five years of educational effort in 
England itself has produced a new spirit, a new “ class ” as 
it were, among the hitherto unprivileged. There are now 
great numbers as well educated, as well equipped for all the 
essential work of government, as the members of the govern- 
ing classes themselves. An England which now finds itself 
compelled to face seriously as an urgent practical problem 
the provision of secondary education for all can hardly con- 
tinue to be tamely acquiescent in the old tradition. That, 
indeed, is the real issue which has been raised by the now 
famous Hadow Report. 
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Such, then, is the outstanding social fact, now seriously 
challenged for the first time. What, then, of its implications 
for education ? 

The distinction is reflected in a sharply defined dualism 
of educational provision : Elementary School, Central School 
and “Secondary ” School for the mass ; Preparatory School 
and Public School for the governing class. The two systems 
come together a little at the University stage, too late to 
affect the mass of the population. At lower levels there are 
practically no effective relations, even a diplomatic service 
between the mutually independent territories is not easy to 

fnd. ‘ National education ”’ is being much discussed in 
England to-day, yet, so far as I can discover, those who talk ~ 
of a national system always have in view the State-aided 
provision for the masses, and do not seem even to consider 
the Preparatory and “‘ Public ” Schools as part of the public 
whole. The form of the Hadow Report is itself an illu- 
minating comment on the whole curious situation. Here is a 
consultative committee making an earnest and compre- 
hensive effort to secure universal provision for Secondary 
education. Yet in its Report it hardly mentions the Public 
Schools, and appears to have in view the needs only of others 
than the governing class. A glance at the list of members, 
however, shows that the majority of them have had the 
traditional Public School education! And that is quite 
typical of the curious confusion and anomaly that are 
imported into educational thinking in England by uncritical 
failure to give full weight to all the social facts. Another 
example is the strong tendency to generalise unique and 
peculiar experience of schools operating amid such conditions 
and to erect it to the dignity of universally valid educational 
principle. 

Headmasters of Public Schools have been prone to this 
sort of thing in the past, failing to realise the uniqueness of 
their own experience, how much it has been coloured by the 
peculiar facts of English social life, and how vast a range of 
educational experience and experiment it leaves out. There 
is something naively piquant in the spectacle, less common 
to-day than it was, of such a headmaster discovering with a 
Balboa-like surprise the vast ocean of educational effort that 
lies beyond his own limited range. Almost literally at such 
times he feels as though a new planet swims into his ken. 

There is some tendency to-day in England to deny these 
facts or to minimise their significance. It is true, as we have 
said, that the cleavage probably does not impair the ultimate 
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unity of national life. But that the facts cannot be gainsaid 
is well revealed in a recent collection of essays under the title 
of The Schools of England, edited by Professor Dover Wilson, 

The Headmaster of Harrow declares that the segregation 
of the two types is worse and more sharply defined since 1909. 
He speaks of “‘ the cast-iron barrier of segregation which now 
divides type from type,” and advocates a scheme of recruit. 
ment from the non-privileged ‘‘ to break down the barrier of 
moneyed privilege which now fences off the boarding school,” 
And he asserts quite roundly that :— 


“* The independent schools, which are almost wholly 
boarding schools, are now segregated as concerns both 
masters and boys, and the two sections of the nation, 
which need to work together throughout their adult lives 
for the general good, are being educated in isolation from 
one another.” 


Mr R. F. Cholmely, writing on Day Schools, is even more 
emphatic and, quite rightly, as we think, has little hope from 
any scheme of exogenous recruitment to the Public Schools, 
While speaking with admiration of the Public School spirit 
and aims, he yet declares :— 


** But the well-to-do look out upon life as from a 
fortress, and recruit as we may from outside, the spirit 
of the fortress endures. It is a fine spirit, but it can never 
really bring to the nation as a whole that sense of being 
essentially the same kind of people which is what this 
nation needs more than anything else perhaps if it is to 
survive.” 


After such declarations from such authorities, Professor 
Dover Wilson’s almost lyrical assertion of national unity 
strikes one as, at least, irrelevant. There seems to be more 
point in the naively frank admission by Mr Rannie, writing 
on Preparatory Schools, that those schools and the Publie 
Schools together form one system, existing for the education 
of the governing class. 

The net result of such a situation, so far as the “ privi- 
leged ”’ schools are concerned, is the irrelevancy of the merits 
of the education, as such, which they give. A full recognition of 
this fact would clear the air of much cant in present English 
discussions on education. If, admittedly, Preparatory Schools 
and Public Schools attract pupils at the cost of often cruel 
sacrifice on the part of parents, just because of the solid 
advantages which come with the social prestige that they 
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confer, it is surely a little irrelevant to ascribe the result to 
the quality of the education. If certain schools exist expressly 
for the governing classes, it is hardly proof of high achieve- 
ment to discover that those who emerge from them do, as a 
matter of fact, govern. One might as well praise a medical 
shool for producing doctors. The real issue to be deter- 
mined in such a case is, how far is the quality of the subse- 
went governing the product of the education which has 
preceded it ? And Public Schools are protected by the very 
scial peculiarities of their situation from being forced to ask 
themselves the specific and pointed educational question. 
Pupils will continue to come, in any case, and the working of 
the social machine will produce its effects, whatever the 
educational instrument may do. 

Thus, without reflecting necessarily on the quality of 
Publice-School education, it would be true to say that in 
England a bad Public-School education would be better than a 
good “ secondary”? school education. Better, that is, in its 
material, worldly effects, and that is what the parent, called 
upon to invest money in education, is bound to consider. 
Another way of saying the same thing is that English society, 
in dispensing its rewards of place and power and worldly 
opportunity, still asks the question not, ‘“‘ What standard 
have you arrived at?’ but ‘* By what scholastic route did you 
travel ?’? And therein lies a cardinal difference between 
England and the Dominions upon which the future may turn 
toa far greater extent than we may realise to-day. For the 
whole business of community-making is involved in such a 
difference, and, with democratic ideas dominant everywhere, 
its importance is likely to be enormous. 

Let us turn then to the Dominions, which, in building up 
their free community life, are likely to find the English 
system much too Prussian in flavour for their taste at this 
time of day. And this, indeed, is exactly what we find. The 
chief fact that has to be grasped about these new com- 
munities is that though they are rooted in English tradition 
and have transferred elements freely from the old life to the 
new, they have no Governing Class! (except, of course, in 
the highly significant case where a white population governs 
acoloured one, the very case where, under present conditions, 
it may have some justification). 

The reason is to be found in the origin of the Dominions. 
Not only was English Liberalism growing strong when they 
were founded, but their early populations were recruited 
almost entirely from the English working-class, so far as they 
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were English at all. Whatever may be the record of th 
Public School product in colonies and dependencies, it hgs 
had very little to do with the building up of the Dominions 
The life of the new States was fashioned and their social oy. 
look determined by men who had found freedom for the fgg 
time in that undertaking in a new country, men who in the 
homeland had belonged to the unemancipated mass. Stones 
rejected by the builders in the old country became head. 
stones in the corner in the new. The fact is writ large all ove 
the history of the Dominions, and it is just the scion of the 
English governing class, the product of the Public School, 
who, even now, finds most difficulty in adjusting himself 
to life in Dominion society. He is regarded with suspicion 
from the outset, and the fault is not his. The attitude arises 
from an old social memory that sees in him the representative 
of ancient oppressive things which have been shaken off, 
much as the American still sees King George III. behind a 
“* Britisher ”’ even to-day. 

The truth is that the Dominion mind is not greatly 
interested in pedigrees, whether of blood or of school. Itis 
prepared to take a man for what he shows himself to be and 
to expect a man to take his chance when it offers. When 
Mr J. H. Thomas visited South Africa recently as Secretary 
for the Colonies, his detailing of the circumstances of his own 
rise to eminence, remarkable enough in England, caused 
some little bewilderment to South African audiences, which 
saw nothing abnormal in a Prime Minister who, at fourteen, 
was still tending cattle on the farm. And when a writer in 
England, declaiming against Socialism, describes fellow- 
countrymen in picturesque but exaggerated language as “ the 
swarming lazari who fill the reeking slums,” he might 
remember that it is out of these swarming lazari that most of 
** our brothers in the Dominions ”’ have sprung. 

Along with a thoroughly democratic social outlook in the 
man of the Dominions there goes a marked utilitarianism, 
a temper which disposes him to a direct handling of his 
problems free from the inhibitions of history and tradition 
The Dominion States all operate under written constitutions; 
for the ground-plan of their social structure they go back not 
to a far-dim history, but to comparatively recent legislation 
explicitly set forth in their own statute-books. They have 
built up a society from the beginning; the scheme of its 
fully on record, and the steps are plainly marked. Hencett 
is not surprising that they should develop a strong belief in 
the possibilities of deliberate planning and execution by 
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collective action, as well as an almost too facile readiness to 
depart from precedent and take the direct road. The trait is 
revealed, for instance, in the much greater readiness they 
show than people in England to apply mechanical invention. 
The telephone and applications of electrical power are 
examples. The policy of fiscal Protection springs very largely 
fom the same root. Its main motive is a desire to retain 
sntrol of social and economic evolution, and the thought of 
the consequences of English laisser-faire is never far away. 
In industrial organisation, too, the same spirit manifests 
itself. Canada can offer some illustrations, and an English- 
man would find a comparison between the methods of the 
Rand gold-mines and those of English collieries to-day 
ighly instructive. 

All these differences become even more significant when 
itis remembered that the vast majority of the populations of 
the Dominions have been born in the Dominion where they 
lve. Of these, again, the great majority will never know any 
other country. As most of them will have children of their 
own to provide for and all will have votes, it should not be 
difficult to realise what are the real forces that sway Dominion 
politics. Even loyalty to the Commonwealth itself could not 
stand fora moment against claims that, for Dominion citizens, 
would stand for their very life. The truth here may not be 
radily grasped by that large and unimaginative body of 
English opinion which still thinks that the Dominions in 
1914 “rushed to help the Mother Country,” and fails to 
understand that it was their own battle, first and foremost, 
that they were fighting. But it is truth, none the less. 

The sense of separate identity, of a distinctive mission, if 
one might so express it, in the Dominions, serves to strengthen 
the tendencies that threaten cleavage between them and 
Great Britain. Now that their political status is assured, and 
a great menace from outside has been removed, they are dis- 
posed to concentrate each on its particular task and to direct 
all their energies towards that. Australia has to build up an 
adapted form of Western civilisation strong enough to hold 
its own amid the circumstances of the changing East. 
Canada must develop the huge resources of a vast diversified 
tegion and yet both hold herself together and preserve her 
separate identity over against her great neighbour. And 
South Africa, charged, perhaps, with the heaviest burden of 
all, must accommodate Western civilisation to the millions 
of now-moving Bantu peoples or perish. Each one is much 
more concerned with the history it is called upon to make 
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than with history already made, and herein lies another sharp 
divergence of spirit between it and Great Britain. 

In pursuing its own distinctive task, each Dominion wil] 
take help and inspiration where it can find them best in most 
intelligible and adaptable form. Hence, quite apart from 
the necessities of League membership, the Dominions wil} 
increasingly enter into relations with countries outside the 
Commonwealth, relations social, economic and cultural as 
well as diplomatic. The effect of such growing relations must 
be, inevitably, to modify their outlook, and it would be rash 
to assume that such modifications will always incline in the 
English direction. In many ways the Dominions are already 
more “‘ independent ”’ than the United States were after the 
Peace of 1783 and, whatever their loyalty to the Common- 
wealth, circumstances are bound to force them more and 
more into concentrated pursuit, each of its own appointed 
ends. Much will depend on whether, in the process, they 
find themselves having more in common with one another 
and with the United States than with Great Britain. 

It is from a consideration of actual formative influences 
now at work, first in England, then in the Dominions, that 
the importance of the spirit and methods of education can be 
appreciated. And what matters here is less the technical 
devices, the pedagogy and the administrative details, than the 
social philosophy which informs the community, and with it 
the educational system. I have tried to show the nature and 
the sources of the philosophy which governs the life of the 
Dominions. That a boy should grow to maturity in a 
Dominion amid such conditions as we have described is 
even more important than the details of his formal educa- 
tion, themselves inevitably permeated by the same spirit. 
Indeed, the formal educative process may well be regarded 
as concentrating and intensifying an ethos which would 
communicate itself quite apart from systematic teaching. 

It may be well, then, to note one or two characteristics 
which seem to be common features of educational methods 
in the Dominions in order to illustrate the forms in which 
the distinctive social outlook that we have described finds 
expression. 

In the first place we note that as there is no Governing 
class, so there are no socially privileged schools. Mr Rannie, 
in the essay on Preparatory Schools referred to above, makes 
a typical English mistake here. He supports his argument 
for the English system of Preparatory and Public Schools by 
claiming that ‘‘ Anglo-Saxon ” practice in the Dominions and 
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in the United States has developed boarding-schools and has 
not confined itself to the common day-school. He does not 
seem to realise that, in the Dominions, a boarding-school is a 
matter of convenience rather than of principle, that few 
ghools are entirely boarding-schools, that both State and 
rivate schools have boarding facilities, and that to be a 
hoarding-school carries with it no prestige or privilege. In 
short, he seems to have fallen into the common error of 
isolating an institution from its social context, and then 
daiming that it actually 7s what it might be in a totally 
different social context in his own country. In the Dominions 
sboarding-school is no more a privileged school than a bishop 
isa peer of the realm. We have both institutions, but the 
cial context makes all the difference. It is true that schools 
have been founded, many of them very good schools, on the 
model of English Public Schools. But so far from being 
privileged, so far from being able to trade upon an exclusive 
prestige, they need to be more than usually efficient in purely 
educational respects lest they should incur the fatal suspicion 
of attempting that very thing. 

Again, in the Dominions, the State plays a much greater 
part both in initiation and direction in education than it does 
inEngland. This is to be expected in communities that, in 
their present form, have been created almost entirely since 
the beginning of the nineteenth century. And it accords well 
both with the temper of the people and the actual needs of 
the situation. To treat such procedure as being, in some 
curious way, more “‘ artificial ’’ and less “* natural ” than that 
followed in England, is another error to which English habits 
of thought may be prone. Thus Professor Dover Wilson in 
his essay on the schools of England says of the English 
system, in his lyrical way :— 


“Our system is not like others, a house made with 
hands. It has grown like a living thing, like a tree the 
sap of which is English blood. No other educational 
system in the world is so native, so national, so flexible, 
so perfectly adapted to the sum total of its country’s 
purposes and ideals as our own.” 


This is almost to out-Burke Burke! To speak like this is 
to betray a habit of mind that, so long as it persists, must 
obscure a clear understanding, not only of other systems, but 
even of the English system itself. For, again, it fails to take 
adequate account of differences of social context. A com- 
munity may arrive at its school system by using one or more 
Vou, XXVII.—No. 2. 11* 
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of a variety of social institutions. One may use the Chur, ps0cially, 4 
another the local communities, another the State Governing 
whatever the choice may be, if it really suits the needs anipseems t°. 
temper of the community, one is as natural and “ natiye»pimplicat 
as another, and all alike are equally acts of the social well, jal an 
all alike equally “ artificial ” or equally “ natural ” accordingpsme {94 
to one’s prejudice in these matters. The English habit gfe reek! 
shutting oneself up within the peculiarities of English socigifti?¥™ ‘ 
experience, and then proceeding to generalise on the basis ¢ thousand 
what one sees, is likely to have unfortunate and unlooked-f frst for 
effects if it is not checked. re-fashio 
Educational systems in the Dominions were st much to 
influenced in their early stages by the English model, Byge%20™ 
as the new State grew stronger, more aware of itself, more “P"!“ 
competent to study and solve its own educational problem,§!"%S th 
the departure from English precedents became more and weight 
more marked. The case of Australia, a thoroughly British§™° ™ 
community, is most significant here. The Australian States forms, 2 
have now developed systems of educational administration§ ™ ©" 
as highly centralised as any in the world, and thoroughly there 1s 
*‘un-English ”’ in their inspiring philosophy. But is it tobe that so 
said that English methods are right because they are English, enfranc 
and Australian are wrong because they are Australian? mentar 

Educational administration in general in the Dominions} #8! 
learns more readily from other countries than does that of | V°! 
England. And the tendency now is to look more and more citadel 
away from England for suggestion and guidance. The young what 1 
man or woman who wishes to study education is now much Prepar 
more likely to look to Teachers’ College at Columbia Uni- import 
versity than to England and English Universities, though if 
appreciation of the vitality and rich diversity of English of adn 
education is by no means diminished. But, 

So far we have shown, in very sketchy fashion, that awhol 
Dominion society is developing on lines that tend to diverge strike 
more and more sharply from those of England, and that by at 
systems of education have emerged which can only serve to that t 
emphasise and intensify the differences. Yet the spirit of | not it 
Dominion institutions can hardly be called un-English, even who \ 
when it is caught and appropriated by peoples not of English B 
origin. Why, then, is there so grave a risk of increasing thing 
divergence ? The answer is to be sought in England itself, dysn 
in the state of social tension which her educational system, of at 
with its growing strain and uneasiness, increasingly expresses. revol 
For the truth is that the men who have built and now govern the num 
Dominions and the men who in England are still ewcludet, ele 
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e ‘ly and educationally, from the charmed circle of the 
a) ee Class, are fundamentally of the same stock. ‘ie 
reeds anifseems to be a cardinal fact, necessary to be grasped in all its 
‘ native »f implications by England for her soul’s good. Out of the 
cial we fsocial and industrial upheaval of the nineteenth century 
accondin §some fragments of the “ masses,” of the “ swarming lazari of 
habit ,ihe reeking slums ”’ (or equally reeking farm-yards), were 
ish soojajfthrown off to found new societies after their own heart 
e basis off thousands of miles away. The bulk remained, struggling 
oked-fopg isst for relief from immediate oppression, and then to 
fashion English society on the same lines. It is hardly too 
strongly4much to say that the achievement of the Dominions in social, 
lel, Byygeconomic and educational opportunity is identical with the 
If, mone piration of the corresponding classes in England to-day. 
oroblem, § Thus the expression “‘ The New English ” acquires a great 
ore ang "eight of significance. On the one hand a New Model has 
- British §ome into existence overseas. In spite of its diversity of 
forms, and of the divergence of each from the main stock, no 
me can deny that it is truly English. On the other hand 
there is an upthrust from below in England itself of a “‘ class ” 
that socially and economically has never yet been fully 
emfranchised, what may be called truly enough the “ ele- 
n? mentary school class.’’ On both sides the lines of force are 
minions § tongly marked in education, and from both sides they 
that of | onverge with increasing point and emphasis upon the main 
d more § citadel of the English governing class. Thus the question of 
» young what is to be done with the English Public School and its 
much 4 Preparatory satellite, becomes to-day a matter of world 
‘a. Uni- § mportance. 

though If the issue were one of school reform only, the resources 
inglish | f administrative policy alone might be able to determine it. 
But, as we have seen, it is so very much more, for it concerns 
, that awhole social order, firmly established, and having roots that 
liverge | Strike centuries deep into past history. Virtual abdication 
1 that | by a hitherto privileged order is involved, and in view of all 
rve to} that this would mean, is it not too much to expect ? May 
irit of } Rot its response to the demand be that of the rich young ruler 
, even} Who went away sorrowful, for he had great possessions ? 

nglish} But it is not easy to prophesy about England. The one 
easing | thing of which we can be sure is that there will be no cata- 
itself, clysm. Something can be done, however, by a concentration 
stem, | of attention on the truth that, as a matter of fact, a social 
esses,| Tevolution really is involved, and so to clear our minds of a 
rn the number of mere palliatives. Thus recruitment of a few 
wded,| elementary ” pupils into the Public Schools will merely 
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transfer a fraction of the population from non-governing ty 
governing class, and that will not touch the main issue 
Indeed the process is already going on wherever parents af 
‘* elementary ” origin find themselves sufficiently well Placed 
to hoist their progeny over the fence. And earnest campai 
against snobbery, such as Mr Rannie advocates, will on} 
intensify the sense of distinction. The same is true of school 
missions, of Boy Scout fraternisation and of the urgings upo 
Public School boys that they should takeservice inelemen 
schools. These are all marks of a continuing patrician spirit 
benevolent and well-meaning no doubt, but quite unprepared 
for any radical change of status. Mr Rannie speaks in tre 
eighteenth century style when he stresses the importance of 
instilling ‘‘ the spirit of self-sacrifice, of that Divine cop. 
passion which leads to energetic action for the betterment of 
those less well off than themselves.” It is still noblesse oblige 
all the time. 

Nor is much to be hoped from Professor Dover Wilson's 
plea for “effecting some alliance between culture and 
industry ” so as to bring more richness of meaning into the 
ordinary day’s work. This still leaves the root question 
untouched, for it assumes just that fixity of status whichis 
the subject of the challenge. 

More is to be hoped from the continued progress of an 
educational and social movement that has already gone far, 
especially from the work of the new L.E.A. “Secondary” 
schools. They are already challenging the Public Schools in 
the midst of the older Universities themselves, and the 
Hadow Report promises to offer stimulus to a great accelera- 
tion of the whole movement. Under such pressure the Public 
School may learn to look at itself in a more purely educational 
aspect, and ask to be judged and valued on grounds of 
educational efficiency only. But this will not be easy, for 
aristocracies do not come easily to genuine self-knowledge. 

Most of all, perhaps, the genuinely national character that 
English aristocracy has always preserved may come into 
play. It may bend and adjust itself and surrender with 
grace and dignity as it has done before. If so, there is a hope 
that advancing democracy may not bring about any sweeping 
change in the purely educational character of the Public School. 
To do so would be beyond all question to incur grave loss. 

Fear of loss of elements of value in English culture; of 
the sacrifice of the Fine and Good to the Necessary; o 
sweetness and light to crudity and Philistinism, is ut 
doubtedly a strong factor on the conservative side. But 
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€rning if the seeming crudity of the New English, whether in England 
UN. issyef or in the Dominions, can easily be exaggerated and mis- 
Arents off understood. The creative energies of a class that is a 
ll placed working ” class in the full sense of the term can never take 
‘Mpaigns| quite the same course as those of a leisured class. Here in 
will only f the Dominions, for instance, we have to take the whole leap 
of school from the native wild to full modern civilisation in one bound 
NgS upon gs it were. We have to travel the whole gamut that in 
mentary § England has taken 2000 years in a generation or two. Is it 
0 spitit, F sny wonder that the sheer establishment of domination over 
repated § material things should absorb the vast bulk of our energies ? 
IN truef And the same is, in its measure, true of the New English in 
tance of f England also. 
1€ com-§ On the other side of the account is there not in much 
ment off English culture to-day more than a suspicion of weak 
s¢ oblige dilettantism, divorced from red-blooded experience ; of an 
anemic eestheticism which knows not life; of a tired and 
Vilson’s wver-sophisticated trifling with the minutiz of mere tech- 
re and § nique? The New English may be barbarians, but the onset 
nto the § of barbarians has had an invigorating effect before, and it 
uestion § may do so again. 
hichis “As for England—historic England—the deep sentiment 
of all the New English for her will abide, all the stronger 
} of anf because they do not allow it to cloud their judgment of the 
ne far, necessities of a modern age. The same sentiment may well 
dary” | be fatal to the Old English if they do not bring it under 
ools in f national control. Even the elementary school-children, it 
id the | would seem, are to be taught history so as to become imbued 
-elera- | with a sense of the romance of the past!1 But what of a 
Public | sense of the realities of the present ? 
tional Is it not true, rather, that the development of the English 
ds of people has now reached a point where the true significance of 
Y, for } its more recent history can, for the first time, be understood ? 
ge. | For them and for British democracy the significant date is, 
that | dearly, not 1789, but 1776. After a preliminary splash in 
. 2 the middle of the seventeenth century, democracy of the 
ha: British type definitely asserted itself in the American 
ope | Declaration of Independence, in the establishment of prin- 
a ciples of political freedom and social equality, the full 
noo. | significance of which is even yet not fully appreciated in 
Ke England, any more than is the passionate and almost 
} OF fanatical devotion which such principles can command where 


; fs they have become fully established. In the American 
But * Report of the Board of Education in the Teaching of History in 
London Elementary Schools, 1927. 
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instance, civil war and separation were necessary before the 
principles could win through. Now they have again estab, 
lished themselves in several different quarters of the globe 
this time peaceably but with the same result of an independ. 
ence which is no less real for its adjustment to the conditions 
ofa Commonwealth. Yet in England the spirit of George II], 
still lives, curiously enough in especial strength among those 
who are the warmest devotees of ‘‘ Empire.” But British 
democracy must work itself out ; it has gone too far and has 
gained too deep a hold for any turning back to be possible 
now, and without it England cannot keep her face to the 
world. What, then, if it continues to fail at the heart? 
What if the old spirit, so radically inconsistent with it, per. 
sists in the seats of power among the Old English, in Gover. 
ment and higher professions ; in Army and Navy and diplo- 












matic service, and in most of the public actions of England 
before the world ? Can the Commonwealth hold together in 
such conditions, and if the Commonwealth disintegrates, 
what becomes of the Empire ? And what if the seats of 
learning themselves become deeply tainted with the same 
spirit, so that an academic writer against Socialism can 
describe as ‘‘ swarming lazari who fill the reeking slums” 
fellow-citizens whose chief offence has been to have had less 
social and educational opportunity than he has himself 
enjoyed ? Is there any hope of salvation this way ? 

To such great issues does a consideration of the segregated 
kraal system (or systems) of education now in full force in 
England bring us. There can be little doubt that the 
necessary painful evolution will be achieved in characteristic 
English fashion once the need for it is realised. It is to 
emphasise such need that this article has been written by one 
who, while he knows a little of England from the inside, has 
also had opportunities of seeing it from the outside, as the 
world sees it. 

Finally I may be told that I have based my argument on 
the doctrine that ‘‘ God made of one all nations of men for to 
dwell on the face of the earth,” and that such an argument 
has a peculiar sound as coming from a European writing In 
South Africa. I am not unaware of the fact, and the argu- 
ment has its application here too. But the Englishman has 
to show that he has applied it consistently and conscientiously 
to his own countrymen in his own land before he is m4 


position to upbraid us. 
F. CLARKE. 


UNIVERSITY OF CAPE Town. 
July, 1928. 
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WHAT ARE THE TESTS OF A 
NATION’S CIVILISATION ? 


CAN AMERICA MEET THEM? 


CHARLES FRANKLIN THWING. 


President Emeritus of Western Reserve University. 





Tur first test which I name as belonging to a nation is 
appreciation of its past. That past may embrace centuries ; 
itmay cover decades only. But, long or short, a nation which 
forgets its past, which eliminates the causes, forces, condi- 
tions, and results of its past, is failing to respect the riches 
which belong to it and which it should respect. The nation 
which comes before the judgment-seat of history with hands 
empty and with mind and understanding vacant, may not 
be judged as barbarous, but it cannot justly be called civilised. 
Ithas forgotten what Aristotle said to Alexander: “* Remem- 
ber the difference between a Greek and a Barbarian.” 
Capital is defined as the result of past savings. Without 
capital commerce is impossible. So likewise civilisation is 
based, in part at least, on the appreciation of the results won 
in the past of a nation. Of course the law of proportions is 
to be observed. Ancestor worship may limit and fetter 
present achievement. In China graveyards are religious 
altars, but from them comes little power. At the other 
extreme from China stands Greece. What would be the con- 
dition of modern Greece if she had had no appreciation of 
her Olympia, her Delphi, her Marathon ? 

A second test of a lasting civilisation is seen in its power 
to create and to maintain institutions. An institution is the 
result of the accumulation and working of human forces. 
These personal forces represent the control of other forces 
Which are not personal. Humanity is like a great river 
gathering its waters from many planes and slopes, enlarging 
335 
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its power as its flow lengthens, and finally emptying itself 
into the all-receiving ocean. Men are born, live for a time in 
relations large or small, and finally dissolve themselves in 
the all-receiving tomb. The river was naught and the river 
becomes naught. But on the banks of the river are built 
great cities, and out of its waters are drawn forces for 
building homes and for the manifold agencies of men. These 
cities, these homes, these agencies, represent lasting institu. 
tions. They are the permanent institutions for receiving and 
for perpetuating, as well as for creating, mankind’s achieve. 
ments. Colleges and universities are such institutions, for 
without them the torch of learning would fall and be extin- 
guished. Banks are such institutions, for they treasure the 
material results of man’s toil, saving these results and trans. 
mitting them to the generations following. The individual 
dies, the institution, educational, financial, composed of 
individuals, lives. The civil government is such an institu. 
tion. It represents the orderly and normal process through 
which and under which men live in prosperity, peace, good- 
will, and happiness. Dissolve the civil government and 
anarchy reigns ; for anarchy spells not only no government, 
but also antagonisms, destructions, annihilations. For 1500 
years Western civilisation was saved, though at times the 
salvation seemed uncertain and futile, by three institutions— 
the Empire, the Papacy, and the Universities. 

A third test of a permanent civilisation is found in the 
power of men to combine. The unifying of men for any one 
of several purposes is essential. Combination is one element 
or force in the process by which institutions are created. If 
the individual persists in standing alone or single, he perishes, 
and his works run the severe risk of also perishing with him. 
If he unite other individuals with himself, or himself with 
other individuals, and if their successors also call on still other 
personalities to join them from generation to generation, such 
unifications represent increasing richness of every resource 
and give assurance of permanence. Weaknesses are corrected, 
structural foundations strengthened, personal adjustments 
made, and personal aptitudes appreciated and utilised. 

A fourth test, and one of the more fundamental, is what I 
shall call by the general name of altruism. A nation like the 
individual is to seek to see with the intellectual eye, and to 
feel and to understand with the emotional and intellectual 
mind and heart of other nations. In this process there are at 
least three steps or functions: a nation is first to seek to 
understand other nations ; it is, secondly, to have the mood 
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oftolerance, either active or passive ; it is also, thirdly, to try 
fo respect all the rights which belong to other nations. 
Understanding, forbearance, the sense of duty form this 
three-corded test. These are indeed the tests of the gentle- 
man. Why should not a nation adopt and use them ? Why 
should not the term the “ gentlestate ” come to be as common 
and to possess the great connotations of the gentleman ? 
The nation which affirms that “‘ my position is right ” and 
wery other position wrong, is by such an affirmation virtually 
ut outside the circle of civilisation. The Bismarcks of the 
future shall have no place as the heads of civilised states. 
long is the process, slow is the progress ; but the consum- 
mation is certain. The contrast in this respect between the 
early policy of Spain in dealing with her colonies, and the 
later policy of Great Britain in dealing with her dependencies, 
isimpressively significant. Spain primarily sought to make 
her colonies contribute to her wealth and her other power, 
she alone had rights, they had only duties ; and she lost both 
her colonies and herself. Great Britain has sought to develop 
her colonies for their own primary worths, both parties had 
both rights and duties ; and they have stood by her side in 
her supreme crises. 

I have written that the test of the lasting civilisation of a 
nation is respect for its past. An identical remark may be: 
made substituting the word future for the word past. If the 
understanding of the past is concerned with results already 
won, the future is concerned with results absolutely unknown. 
But as a nation faces that unknown future, that nation is to 
prepare for both certainties and uncertainties. It is to 
develop its material resources. Many of these resources, once 
used up, cannot be recreated. It is to promote loyalty on the 
part of its younger citizens ; and to these citizens it is to give 
the best education which the State can afford, or which the 
citizens can profit by. Education of all kinds, fitted to all 
sorts and conditions of men, is to be established and pro- 
moted. The nation which thinks only of to-day may or 
may not have a good present, but it certainly cannot have a 
good future. 

A sixth test concerns the family. The present condition 
of the family as an institution of civilised society represents 
and embodies a long, diverse and historic process. Whatever 
the early condition and relation of the sexes—promiscuity, 
polygamy, polyandry—it is clear that monogamy is now 
recognised among most peoples as the crown of the developing 
process. Monogamy represents the best method and the 
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most efficient means for the development of the race, 
stands for the happiness and well-being of the two con. 
stituent partners. It gives the most assured promise for the 
protection and the development of children. This protection 
applies to infantile helplessness and to the development of 
the moral and intellectual condition of youth. Stained } 
lust, destroyed by divorce, both as a fact and as a symbol, the 
family becomes a menace to civilisation. The abolition of 
the family, or the elimination of marriage which is the 
foundation of the family, would result inevitably in the sexual 
uncertainties or abnormalities which mean social and human 
anarchy. 

There is another test of a lasting civilisation—it ig jp 
order the seventh—which it is specially difficult to formulate. 
I shall however call it a union of the stable and the flexible 
in the civil government. The contrast between a government 
both stable and flexible on the one side, and a government 
on the other side absolute and fixed, is broad and deep. The 
contrast, too, between these two types of government anda 
government anarchistic is no less wide and deep. A govern- 
ment may indeed be stable, absolute and monarchical. It is 
simply statical. Such a government cannot normally repre- 
sent or embody the highest and most developing forces of 
civilisation. The government which, too, is anarchistic, is no 
government at all. It lacks standards. Its forces, be they 
few or many, are inefficient for securing desirable ends. But 
the government which is stable, regular, orderly, and which 
also is capable of change, represents a civil control which has 
standards, and forces, which can be reckoned with, and 
adjustments, too, to changing conditions. With the exception 
of a few periods the government of early Rome, both of the 
Republic and of the Empire, embodied such a condition. It 
was at once fixed and fluid. It was both imperial and demo- 
cratic. It stood for the statute and also for the variable 
human element. The Roman Empire continued for its 
centuries because it did embody these two elements. In 
modern history the British Empire, or the British Common- 
wealth of Nations, represents most impressively the union of 
the stable and of the flexible. 

An eighth element in this testing process is found in the 
respect paid to the preservation of the life and of the health 
of citizens. Of course such a standard is more than obvious, 
for life is a pre-requisite to all human forces and conditions. 


If life be taken away, all else that is founded on, oris nourished 


by, life falls and is extinguished. If no respect is paid to life, 
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no respect is paid to what springs from life. If respect is 
aid to it, assurance is given of a proper respect for the 
institutions and agencies which originate in it. Of course, 
also, a similar interpretation may be applied to the force 
which nourishes and preserves life, the health of the 
community and of the individual. A state which defends 
the life of its citizens, which by all measures and methods, 
active and passive, seeks to eliminate disease, to promote 
physical and other strength, to lengthen the span of years 
allotted to the average citizen, to increase the happiness 
which ministers to health, and to lessen the miseries which 
dissipate vigor, such a state meets a primary test of perma- 
nent civilisation. 

Closely associated with the test touching life and health 
is a further test relative to property. The origin of the 
institution of individual property is hidden in the prehistoric 
mists. But whatever may have been that origin, it is clear 
that, throughout all historic periods, the fact of individual 
property is found. Apparently the meum and the tuum is an 
early, a primary, and a fundamental distinction. The brute 
has it and exercises it. Early does the human infant show it. 
To attempt to do away with it is a process shot through and 
through with all kinds of difficulties. The attempt seems to 
foreshadow a result of defeat and disaster. Its possession 
is not, indeed, free from liabilities of many sorts. The 
duties which it imposes, as well as the rights which it bestows, 
are never to be denied. The powers which go along with it 
are great, at times colossal. The risks which it confers are 
not to be hidden. The passions created in its gaining, or 
holding, or losing, are intense. Yet, nevertheless, property 
isa result of civilisation. The savage has a conception of it 
inalowform. Asa result of civilisation it forms or measures 
a standard for judging civilisation. 

A further test, comprehensive and fundamental, of a 
permanent civilisation is found in the respect paid to the 
mind of man. What test could be broader or deeper? Is 
not the mind, using the term in its most general sense, the 
outcome of the whole developing process and crown of the 
lasting human forces? Is it not the image of God in 
humanity ? Are not its thoughts the highest, its reasonings 
the most abstruse, its sentiments the noblest, its imaginations 
the furthest flung, its creations the most divine, its knowings 
the most comprehensive in time and place ? Is it not, there- 
fore, true that the civilisation which has its chief treasure in 
the great minds of the race is thereby proved to be the best, 
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the most lasting, and the highest ? This civilisation my 
manifest itself in forms many and diverse. It may and yj 
show itself in creations of the beautiful. It will declare itgel 
in architecture. It will build the Parthenon and medigyaj 
cathedrals. It will reveal itself on the canvas and will dis. 
cover the Venus of Milo and the Hermes in the marble, | 
will speak out in literature, singing in the poem, interpreti 
in essay and teaching in history. It will go to nature readi 
the thoughts of the divine creator, weighing the planets, 
picturing stars that the eye cannot see, interpreting laws of 
the worlds, finding a universe in a single drop of water :—the 
mind telescopic, the mind microscopic. Ah, what infinities 
of knowledge ! The mind of man and the civilisation of man! 
Herein lies a supreme test. 

As a method and means of disciplining the mind of man, 
yet a further test is revealed. It is education. Is a nation 
educated ? Does it believe in, and is it loyal to, education? 
Is the education of its youth dearer than either war or war's 
victories ? As a political body does it promote efficient 
measures for the maintenance of schools and colleges and 
universities ? Does it give of its revenues to the support and 
endowment of education in its manifold institutions and 
diverse agencies ? Does it think of itself in terms of its youth, 
youth which represents the field and the conditions of 
education? Is the education which it fosters genuine, sincere, 
fundamental, formative, creative? If such questions can be 
answered in the affirmative, that nation is so far forth proved 
to be civilised. 

Yet there is a test of civilisation yet more supreme. Itis 
the test to be applied not to the known but to the unknown: 
not to and by the mind of man, but to the mind of God. It 
lies in the mood or attitude which man holds to the Infinite 
Father. I use the words God, Infinite Father, in a sense 
personal. But if one should prefer to write God and Infinite 
Father, my argument would still hold. For I have in mind 
the absolute, the ultimate being, the thing-in-itself, the 
unknown, the unknowable behind the known. The test 
applies equally well to the personal or to the impersonal 
infinite being. What should be the mood or the attitude of 
man to that being? It may be the mood of indifference. It 
may be the mood of antagonism and defiance. It may be the 
mood of reverence, of obedience, of worship, The people to 
whom the mood of indifference is normal is unresponsive, 
hard of heart and hard of mind. The people to whom the 


mood of antagonism and defiance is normal is the victim of 
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ic fate. The people to whom the mood of reverence, of 
obedience, and of worship is normal is the people highest 
in thought, deepest in emotion, noblest, best, measured by 
all standards, truly and justly weighed in the balances of 
infinite justice. Such a people worthily meets the supreme 
test of a permanent civilisation. 

Such are some of the tests which I would apply to a 
tivilisation—to learn whether it gives promise of lastingness. 
Bach of these tests has, I believe, a certain degree of value. 
The values, of course, differ. Some are more, and some are 
less, fundamental and primary. Of course, moreover, one 
might urge that there are other tests, equally fundamental. 
There is the test of the practice of hard work, there is the test 
of the use of leisure by the individuul, there is the test, too, 
some would say, of the cardinal virtues. Such tests, I am 
sure, have worth, and perhaps they may be found inherently 
in these, no less than a dozen in number, which I have out- 
lined. 

And now I come to the pointed question, for the asking of 
which preceding paragraphs have prepared the way. Does 
America, does the United States meet these tests ? 

(1) The first test applied is this : does the United States 
respect its past? The answer is an unequivocal yes. Of 
course there are parts of this vast country which do not 
respect its past. But, giving due weight to exceptional con- 
ditions and associations, the general answer does hold good. 
America respects the English settlement at Jamestown, the 
Pilgrim settlement at Plymouth, the Puritan settlement at 
Boston, and the Dutch settlement in New York. It respects 
the Revolution and its leaders, it respects the Civil War and 
its leaders, both Abraham Lincoln and Robert E. Lee. It 
respects the great movements, social, political, literary, 
religious, educational, which have made America. 

(2) Furthermore. America is creating and maintaining 
institutions. Every century of her 300 years and every 
Commonwealth of her vast area bear witness to the fact, and 
to the usefulness of these foundations. Some of them, like 
Harvard College, and William and Mary, were founded in the 
seventeenth century. More havetheir originin theeighteenth, 
and a far greater number still in the nineteenth. Churches, 
library associations, banks, industrial and commercial 
agencies, literary unions, social combinations, abound. In 
fact, there is reason to say that the tendency to form institu- 
tions has become a constructive force and a primary move- 
ment in the new American world. 
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(3) A similar answer is to be given to the third question ; 
the movement toward the combining of human. and other 
forces. For combinations are a condition out of which and 
into which institutions grow and which in turn result in 
further combinations of men and of things. The so-called 
trust represents the movement. The amalgamation of stee] 
companies illustrates it. The union of great railroads con- 
firms it. The system of chain stores uniting thousands of 
individual units forms an outstanding and common example, 
The whole co-operative movement, of money and diverse 
forms, is a timely and pregnant instance. 

(4) To the first three tests America gives a clear and 
absolute response. But to the fourth the answer is obscure, 
Is the United States altruistic ? The evidences are far from 
conclusive. A part of America is certainly selfward. It is 
concerned with itself. Its own prosperity seems to be its 
chief-interest. ‘‘ What am I to Hecuba and what is Hecuba 
tome?” My prosperity, my work, my success, my opinion, 
is to me controlling. Such an interpretation belongs pretty 
fully to certain classes. It belongs also somewhat to all 
classes. It is found in the so-called social zone, but not there 
alone. It is found in all zones which may be characterised 
as intolerant and which are concerned far more with their 
rights than with their duties. But there is a body of American 
citizens to whom altruism is normal in intellectual inter- 
pretation, controlling in conscience and in will. It represents 
international patriotism as well as national. It is more con- 
cerned with duties than with rights. It is moved by specific 
ideals and is bathed in the atmosphere of idealism. As it is 
composed largely of those who may be called gentlemen, so 
likewise it believes in the Gentlestate as a political entity. 

(5) A fifth test is waiting to be applied to America. It 
is the test of the future. Do the forces now created and 
acting promise to her a lasting greatness ? The answer is 
even more obscure than that which obtains in the con- 
sideration of the fourth test. In point, however, of material 
and physical advancement, the answer is clear. For her 
natural resources are apparently inexhaustible. Coal, iron 
ore, and oil, these three dominant forces abound and 
apparently are to abound. Their exhaustion lies far ahead 
in the centuries. Leaving out unknown China and Brazil, no 
part of the world’s territory has apparently so rich resources 
in these three forces as has the United States. The water 
power, too, is measureless. But when one turns to certain 
other forces, human largely, one becomes less certain. The 
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lack of respect for law, for observing law’s precepts, and for 
the assessment and enforcement of law’s penalties, the love 
of physical pleasure, the difficulty of uniting peoples of 
diverse origins, of different racial strains, of opposing social 
ideals, beliefs and practices—all these considerations give to 
the interpreter a distinct pause. Yet when one considers 
other elements such as the good feeling prevailing among all 
classes for each other, when one recognises the lessening 
antagonism between capital and labour, when one reflects on 
the constant mobility of American life, there being no 
permanent servile class, when one recognises the spirit of 
beneficence which moves the privileged portion of the 
community, the evidence becomes full of promise that 
America’s sun is far from its setting. 

(6) But interpretation becomes positively pessimistic 
when one is brought face to face with the condition of 
the American family. The American family, based like 
the family of every nation, on the exclusive love of one 
man and one woman for each other, has as an institution 
passed away. Its foundation in marriage has lost the 
popular respect which it formerly commanded. The conjugal 
relation is entered upon without proper forethought, the 
contracting parties knowing that it can be easily dissolved. 
A new name, ‘‘ companionate marriage,” awakens only a 
sense of dismay, for its meaning, standing for a duration 
of the conjugal union only so long as the contracting parties 
wish, is simply and only a recognition of the common con- 
jugal practice. The obligations of the marriage bond are 
easily flung aside. Absolute divorce in certain States may 
be secured on trivial grounds, such as abandonment or non- 
support for a brief period, or even “incompatibility.” 
Divorce, too, is often the result of collusion between the 
husband and the wife. The result is that in certain Common- 
wealths, or in certain counties of several Commonwealths, 
there is one divorce for every three marriages.1_ The future 
of the United States interpreted in terms of the fundamental 
institution of the family is indeed dark. This darkness is 
created or is recognised by conditions and causes as diverse 
as the “‘ divorce mill ”’ of the State of Nevada, or as the courts 
of France annulling the marriages of American citizens. 

(7) Concerning a seventh test of civilisation, it is easy to 


_ 1 In the year 1924 in Ohio had one divorce for every 4-21 marriages, 
in Oregon one for every 2:36, and in Nebraska one for 2-28. In the 
United States as a whole, in thirty-seven years, the proportion has fallen 
from one divorce in 17-80 marriages to one divorce in 6-89 marriages. 
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give a definite answer. For the United States is g yp; history li 
example of the union of the stable and of the flexible in cjyij fighting ‘ 
and political administration. The federal system of the mobile in 
United States is the most impressive illustration of its type |states ce 
of government wrought out by the mind and will of man, t as’ 
The very name gives a proper interpretation : it is a govem. in respec 
ment of individual Commonwealths joined together in g | jiolence | 
great Union. It has in 150 years proved its stability. It has (9) Au 
also proved its quality of adjustment, both interior and | fyaluet 
foreign. The shock of civil war it has withstood. Over the | yhich it) 
disintegration caused by pernicious and obscure forces it has | disease. 
triumphed. It has been firm without stubbornness, and | nd by t 
yielding without collapsing. A government firm unto fixed. | most co! 
ness may fall in revolution or revolt. Think of recent | joes priz 
histories. A government, like a ship, should have a spirit for | he it ad 
yielding to the storm ; but also should have a power for self- regard p 
salvation. It should not yield too far. If it do, it ceases | yower t 
to be a government. The adjustment of the forty-eight | America 
individual States to each other, the adjustment of them each } he econ 
to the Federation, the adjustment of the Federation to the | mnstan 
individual State, the committing of all international affairs propert; 
to the Federation, these and all other diverse matters of local against 
government and of the Federal, represent a stability anda | sid th 
flexibility which give promise of permanence. ifts an 
(8) The respect paid in the United States to a further test, | as by ii 
that touching the regard given to the community’s life and | These ¢ 
health, presents interesting contrasts. The health of the | form of 
people is protected by many rules, laws, and prohibitions, | are coi 
The boards of health of the city, of the county, of the indi- | or gen 
vidual States, and of the general government are efficient. | Comm 
Unofficial associations like the Red Cross are of commanding | hundre 
force and of consummate value. Both the official and the | tered - 
unofficial bodies act in epidemics and in such catastrophes as | epiton 
earthquake, flood and fire, with speed, power and efficiency. | Ameri 
The general remedial forces as seen in the medical and nursing | if he 1 
professions are of unexampled worth. The constant exami- | also a 
nations given to children in the public schools, for their (1 
health, examinations usually of much thoroughness, form an | comm 
example of the care taken by the people for the health of the | illusti 
next generation. But the disregard for human life as seen | ofthe 
in protecting it from accident, and catastrophe, is in dire | There 
contrast with the regard paid to it in the prevention and cure | cares 
of disease. Absolute recklessness characterises the American | bette 
people in respect to the prevention of accidents. The record | has 
of the havoc wrought by the automobile, for instance, is@ | nobl 
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history like the history of an army in an advancing and 
hting campaign. The casualties caused by the auto- 
mobile in a period no longer than the period since the United 
states ceased fighting in the Great War are practically as 
at as were the deaths of that war of American soldiers. 
jn respect to the regard to the preservation of life from 
violence the United States is not a civilised State. 

(9) America meets, or fails to meet, the test of the sense 
of value touching property in a degree quite similar to that in 
ghich it meets the test touching the preservation of life from 
disease. The belief is common that America lives in and for 
and by the material and the materialistic. The belief, like 
most communal beliefs, is at once true and false. America 
does prize property, both real and personal, and real property, 
be it added, far less than do the English people. But the 
regard paid to property of both sorts is a regard rather for 
power than a regard for possession. To get property the 
American labours long and hard, and to increase property 
he economises, either ploddingly or fiercely, and ever 
enstantly. But also the typical citizen, in his amassing 
property, takes tremendous risks, risks which, of course, go 
wainst him from time to time. But be it also emphatically 
sid that America is distinguished quite as much by its 
gifts and bequests to education, to religion, and to charity, 
as by its struggle for the power which property represents. 
These gifts and bequests are taking on more and more the 
form of foundations or commissions : corporations to which 
are committed in trust vast sums for certain specified 
or general purposes. The Carnegie, the Rockefeller, the 
Commonwealth, Foundations or Boards are possessed of 
hundreds of millions of dollars. These trusts are adminis- 
tered with wisdom, discretion, faithfulness. They are an 
epitome, a microcosm, of the sense of value which the typical 
American attaches to property. For the typical American, 
ifhe regards property as an object to be gained, regards it 
also and more as a tool, an agency, a force, for usefulness. 
(10) America is on the whole far less materialistic than is 
commonly believed. The idealistic interpretation is nobly 
illustrated in the respect paid to the mind and to the creations 
ofthe mind. Of course a discrimination is at once to be made. 
There is an America of the coarser and crasser sort which 
cares not for the idealistic and intellectual concerns ; but the 
better America, the ruling America, the prevailing America, 
has the broadest, deepest, highest appreciation of these 
noblest and most lasting values. The physician in his 
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researches, the scientist and inventor in his discoveries the 
lawyer in his interpretations, the college professor in his 
searchings for truth and in his declarations of truth, command 
the respect of the American people as do no other member 
of the community. 

(11) The value of this test, which is the eleventh, ag 
applied to mind in the American community, becomes stil 
more significant when it is applied to education as a means 
of making mind. For if there be any one element in which 
America does believe, it is education. The evidence for the 
conclusion is seen in the single fact that about one-third of 
the whole American people is now actually, positively, 
engaged in the process of being educated. The evidence is 
also seen in the fact that, taken the country over, the best 
buildings for school, for college, for university, are gladly and 
gratefully built by taxpayer or by individual donor. Oncethe 
church was the foremost formative and constructive element 
in American society. One must now confess, and with the 
profoundest regret, that it is sono longer. Its place has been 
taken by the school and by the college. Of course the system 
of education has its weaknesses. Its primary weakness in its 
popular, or lower grades, lies in the brevity of the tenure, in 
the lack of richness and of power of character, and also in the 
want of full professional training, on the part of teachers, 
In its higher forms the weakness of American education is 
found in its very success, the over-population of its colleges, 
But taken all in all, education is the most important part of 
American life, and, as a test of that life, education gives a 
satisfactory interpretation of its civilisation. The new and 
forceful movement for the education of adults is a most 
timely illustration. 

(12) The twelfth and last test which I apply is the test of 
religion. America cannot meet this test with the full respon- 
siveness with which it meets the test of education. In the 
normal Protestant churches are found at least 42,000,000 
members or adherents. The number of members or adherents 
in the Roman Catholic church it is impossible to state 
accurately. The number is probably not far from 18,000,000. 
The remaining millions represent conditions, beliefs, and lack 
of beliefs, of all sorts and kinds. The unbeliefs, be it said, are 
far more common than anti-beliefs. Scepticism is more 
normal than infidelity, and infidelity than atheism. The lack 
of religion in the beliefs of the American people is due to 
several causes : first, absorption in the present, in contrast 
with interest in the historic or the future relations of man; 
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second, absorption in work in contrast with reflection ; third, 
devotion to morals and ethics serving as a substitute for 
devotion to and belief in a Supreme Being ; fourth, devotion 
to pure philosophic idealism which serves to take the place 
of religious worship. The American, therefore, cannot be 
called a religious people in that fullness of meaning in which 
itis called a people devoted to education. Yet be it said it 
is a people which desires to be religious. It is seeking for a 
God. Its beliefs in heresies, or semi-heresies, in cults, in 
religious fads of many sorts are evidence and illustrations. 
Leaders and apostles of “‘ faiths ”’ rise with each rising sun, 
and, it may be added, also set with each declining day. 
America will, I believe, return to its early and better self, in 
accepting religion pure and undefiled. But at present it 
hardly meets this test of civilisation. 

As one reads over these applications, so numerous, so 
diverse, what result emerges ? Does America meet the tests 
of civilisation ? It does fully meet the test of appreciating 
its past and of recognising its future. It does meet the test 
of setting a proper value on the building of institutions and 
of forming co-operative combinations of citizens. It does, on 
the whole, meet the test of altruism, of the union of stability 
and flexibility in the civil government, of the appreciation of 
the value of life and of health (with a certain exception) and 
of respect for property. It does not at all meet the test of 
respect for the family or of respect for religion. As I put 
these tests into the judicial balances I am inclined to believe 
that the judgment inclines to the conclusion that America 
does on the whole meet these great tests of civilisation. 


C. F. THWING. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 
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THE Franchise Act of 1918 enlisted, as an impelling fore 
towards legislation, all the elder married women of the 
country, and a number of comparatively wealthy spinsters, 
The present Bill, by enfranchising women on the same terms 
as men, brings in the industrial unmarried women, old and 
young, as well as the so-called “ flappers ” or “ butterflies,” 
and the younger wives and mothers. Although in every 
large group, opinions will vary from one extreme to another 
by innumerable gradations, there will nevertheless be a 
certain centre of gravity or average view which will probably | aN 
be different from that of other groups. Attention and interest | oe: 
will be given a slightly different focus. A new voter's views | yo), 
on present-day problems may be suggestive, perhaps, of what 
this new focus will be, which will be brought to bear so soon 
on our political life. 

To say that ‘“‘ woman’s place is the home ”’ is now out of 
date ; but the fact remains that the great majority of women 
are employed in the industry of home-making. It is an 
industry which, like agriculture, has attracted poets through- owt 
out the ages, and is now in a thoroughly depressed and present 
depressing condition. Wordsworth, watching the lark rise Jy. 4, , 
singing to the sky, and then drop to its nest again, wrote that J. 41, 
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as pure gold, like unto clear glass ’’—and we are left listen- 
19 to the words of an earlier teacher who said that “ The 
Kingdom of Heaven is within you.” Some, feeling no 
nctional disturbance in consequence, may be inclined to 
low the example of the Bishop of Birmingham, and ask 
hether the fact can be detected by any scientific process. 

but the general modern attitude, I think, would be, that 

aven is within or nowhere ; and this delocalisation of an 

ea brings with it a dislocation of many of our mental pro- 

TRY. esses too, and the need for much delicate readjustment to 

" Bestore harmony. 

LAND So also with the modern home. We are not to be allowed 
' fo pin ourselves to any one local habitation. The industrial 

stem requires mobility of labour, which means mobility of 

he labourer, which means mobility of a labourer with a wife 

g foree id three children—for that is the standard type, in wage- 
of the pugaining. Homes must be carried about, if not, like the 
init Kingdom of Heaven, within us, then, like the snail’s shell, on 
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= terms et backs ; or, if we are lucky, in furniture vans. The 
Id an mesent situation in South Wales, and the need for the 
moval of hundreds of miners’ homes, lock, stock and barrel 
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pe human stock at least, if all else has been pawned) was 
nother poteseen with equanimity by early economists. Mobility of 
bee lhbour was necessary to the industrial system, and therefore 
obably highly desirable. Labour must flow from the manufacture of 
iterest product of which there is a glut to another which satisfies 
vine demand. How simple a theory ; how bitter the practice ! 


Mobility—perfect fluidity, even—of labour is necessary, 
we are told, to keep the nation’s industries in healthy con- 
lition ; to keep the scales even in the bargaining between 
labour and Capital ; to prevent over-production, low wages, 
low prices in one industry, under-production, high prices, 
isproportionate wages in another. Mobility of labour is very 
necessary for industry in every way—for every industry but 
me—that of home-making. In that essential industry it 
presents such difficulties that it has become the rock upon 
which the whole theory is splitting ; a chief stumbling block 
in the organisation of national industry at the present time. 
_ Not that homes, with the industry carried on in them, are 
immovable. Human beings are, in fact, in their domestic 
alrangements, far more adaptable than most animals, so that 
ndem Jesus, when engaged in itinerant preaching, was moved to say 
that “ foxes have holes, and birds of the air have nests, but 
ays! the Son of Man has not where to lay his head.” There is a 
yhich Flatge body of labour in every human community which is 
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necessities. Children are treated, in national and industrial 
budgetting (except for certain meagre rebates on income-tax, 
happily increased this year, affecting approximately one- 
hth of the total number of families in which there are 
dependent children),* not as necessities but as optional 
iuxuries for the individual male wage-earner. He may forgo 
them altogether, or over-indulge, according to taste. How 
this system affects the mothers and children themselves, no 
one has troubled to inquire until recently.2 It was, and is, 
another glaring example of our blindness to everything 
connected with the industry of the home. 

That industry has two main functions, both of extreme 
importance. They may be summarised as creation and re- 
eeation of human life. Doubtless they are also the main 
functions of Heaven. ‘‘ Come unto me, all ye that labour and 
are heavy-laden, and I will give you rest.”” That is, to the 
mind and spirit of man, the heavenly invitation and trans- 
lated into human terms, the call of the home. In human 


Yi terms, not sentimental, but baldly economic, this call of 


the home, this home-seeking and home-making instinct, is 
anecessary counterpart to all human labour. Every ounce 
of labour-energy expended per day must (minus the decay of 
age, or plus the growth of youth or the unborn) be renewed 
per day in terms of food, sleep, bodily ease or reaction- 
activity, and mental rest or reaction-activity. And for every 
human life lost, if the nation is to survive undiminished, a 
new human life must be created and built up. These are the 
needs which the industry of home-making, by the expenditure 
of manual and mental labour, the use of capital and natural 
resources, serves daily and hourly. It is a key industry. 
There is little doubt that as an industry it is appallingly 
il-managed; that the waste of this labour, capital and 
natural resources per unit of service given and goods pro- 
duced, is excessive ; if they could be saved, they might afford 
every worker in the kingdom an additional two hours’ leisure 
per week. But it is no use trying to prevent the wastage by 
chivvying, or even immediately by educating, the home- 


? Mr Churchill, in his Budget speech, 1928, stated that these rebates 
were expected to affect 650,000 households. The number of households 
with dependent legitimate children under sixteen years of age in 1921 was, 
in England and Wales, 4,659,550 ; in Scotland, presumably about 600,000. 

* The most valuable investigations are those of Miss E. F. Rathbone, 
published in her book The Disinherited Family, 1925. See also references 
to the subject in the Report of the Royal Commission on the Coal Mining 
Industry, H.M.S.O., 1925, vol. 1, pp. 160-164, and The Christian Ethic as 
an Economic Factor, by Sir Josiah Stamp, 1927 (p. 33). 
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labourer. For what production and service could be econo, 
mical which are carried on under such conditions ? Ani 
consider the conditions attaching in this country to ty 
industry of home-making. First of all, with comparati 
little exception, it is run almost entirely without capj 
except such capital as is represented by public services outgf 
revenue to this and other industries—water-supply, road. 
upkeep, ete. Any manufacturer or business organiser yjl 
recognise the elementary and overwhelming importance of 
this fact ; here is an instance to show how the industry is industry 
affected by it :— eugenic 
The preparation of food and heating of water are obviously ereation 
one of the first necessities for recreation and refreshment, roduct 
For this purpose there must be heating apparatus in every itions | 
home. The use of gas for heating has been known and the outt 
practised for over half a century. It saves so much labo ble 
that there is scarcely a domestic worker so ignorant, cop. § #00Ur- 
servative or unskilled that she will not prefer the use of itt and all 
coal or oil ; and is so little more expensive, even when labou § 'Y the 
is reckoned at the cheapest possible rate, that there are very §  °V 
few householders who do not choose to instal it, at least as § becaus¢ 
an alternative, if they can. But a great many cannot; the § ™easut 
industry of home-making is so under-capitalised that it expend 
cannot afford new equipment for one of its most important } Me P 
processes ; therefore the nation must continue to waste an } births) 
enormous though unvalued amount of labour every year by | “? 4" 
the use of antiquated plant; and as a by-product waste, mortal 
thousands of pounds in buildings, old and new, damaged by mental 
smoke (much of the damage being made good annually out the ™: 
of revenue and industrial funds) ; and as a second by-product § 00! 
waste, the health of thousands of children and adults by § S4¥8¢ 
rickets, tuberculosis, and other ‘‘ diseases of darkness,” and 
such of the time, energy, and equipment of the medical pro- 
fession as are spent on trying to cure them (funds being pro: 
vided out of revenue and contributions made from industrial 
capital and wages); and as a third by-product waste, the 
labour of all those who spend their time clearing ashes, smoke 
and smuts away from house-interiors, clothes, curtains, and 
superfluous chimneys and grates ; and as a fourth by-produet I 
waste, most of the constituents of those ashes and smuts. : 
That is merely one typical example of the effect of lack of % 
capital on the plant used for home-making. But what of the 
factory itself; the domestic buildings which, in this particular 
industry, are scattered or grouped or crammed all over the 
country ? 
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be econ, Our attitude to the housing question is such a matter of 
s? common form that I am almost ashamed to introduce it. 
y to tg Governments continue to congratulate themselves on what 
arativeh§ has been achieved ; slums and slum-landlords continue to 
 capitsi Pexist and thrive. The Spectator, in a recent courageous 
eS Out gff attack on the problem, was driven to press for the raising of 
LY; rod. earmarked capital (special housing bonds at a low rate of 
‘iser will interest) as a root-solution of the problem. Certainly until 
tance gfe can, in some such way, capitalise our home-making 
lustry jg industry and improve the factory and plant, all discussion of 

eugenic and dysgenic birth-rates is more or less futile. For 
bviously qeation is a primary function of the home, new life its chief 
shmenj § product ; yet our present-day producers work under con- 
in. every § ditions that might have been specially devised to encourage 
wn and§ the output of the most undesirable product, with the greatest 
1 labour ong waste of natural resources, and the maximum of 
it, con. abour. The stream of life is vitiated at the source by disease 
of it tp § and all the results of overcrowding, weakened in its channel 
labour § by the mother’s unpaid drudgery, or attempts at abortion, 
re very § ot over-fertility, and often finally and completely wasted 
east ay § because the child dies at birth or soon after. The actual 
t; the § measurable waste of those nine months of involuntarily } 
that it | ¢xpended energy, and those hours or days of labour in its 
ortant | More primitive sense, is at the rate of 3 per 100 (rate of still- 
ste an | births). The waste of energy and time expended in infant 
ear by | care and feeding is at the additional rate of 7-5 per 100 (infant 
waste, | mortality during the first year of life). Estimate the total of 
ved by | Mental agony and grief involved by adding to these figures 
ly out § the maternal mortality rate of 5 per 1,000. What is the 
roduct § @onomic loss of misery? It is real enough, though not 
Its by gauged by statistics. 





” 
” and “ The floods of the tears meet and gather ; 
1 pro- The sound of them all grows like thunder ; 
g pro O into what bosom, I wonder, 
istrial Is poured the whole sorrow of years ? 
e. the For Eternity only seems keeping 
: Account of the great human weeping ; 
moke e gl 
May God then, the Maker and Father, 
= May He find a place for the tears.” 
uc 

ve I spoke of the mother as an unpaid drudge. The words 


ck of ‘In using the word “ involuntarily ” I do not mean to imply that 
of the the infant is necessarily unwanted, but simply that the maternal nourish- 
cular | Ment of the unborn infant is not regulated by conscious will, but by 
my involuntary muscular and nervous action similar to that which governs 
the digestive processes. The energy thus given to the infant is involun- 
tarily deducted from the mother’s total energy supply. 
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might be used by anyone; it happens that I quote 
from an address given by the Dean of St Paul’s to the 
Eugenic Society.1_ He informed his audience, as he and 
have constantly done, that our present differential birth-rat; 
is dysgenic. In other words, the unfit breed too much, an 
the more fit too little. It is not so much the regultgy 
quantity that is at fault (on that point at any rate som 
difference of opinion is possible) as the quality (on whic 
point most observers are agreed). And in spite of the ap 
ling conditions in which the poorer (i.e. a large proportion of 
the unfit) live, neither they nor their new-born infants ge § from € 
killed off in noticeably larger quantities, proportionately, } result | 
than the wealthier mothers and children. They all die ats casualt 
rate which it is now agreed is capable of improvement, and permal 
the fact that the high death rate does not seem to be relateif ‘Str 
to environment suggests that the inadequate training of § observ 
doctors in gynecology and obstetrics and the medical § strang 
students’ preference for athletic rather than scientific prowess § home- 
in the hospitals where they elect to train, may be at least § cotter 
contributory causes. was 0 
It is interesting to note that only a few months after the § servat 
publication of the Ministry of Health Report showing the } sheep 
inadequacy of our Maternity Medical Service and the training | natur 
therefor,? and actually at the very moment that a Com- § of her 
mission to inquire into the matter has been appointed by the } time 
Minister of Health, there is waging a battle to decide whether | usefu 
women doctors shall be permitted to train at the London } and | 
General Hospitals ; whether in fact the privilege of training | inste: 
shall be decided by sex or by merit. The medical profession econ 
does not seem to realise that it is not men doctors or women § that 
doctors, as such, that the public wants, but better doctos § Mr E 
than it is now getting, or at any rate better doctoring § chea 
Doctors that can deliver the goods—the mother and the } hom 
babies. Doctors who will care, and whose teachers wil f ami 
encourage and expect them to care, as much for their ( 
scientific training as their athletic trophies, while they ar | one 
students. At present there seems little doubt that health } (2) 1 
and lives are being lost because of the greater importance of } (4) 
Rugger, which, of course, has its value, but if weighedin | mor 
such a balance might be found wanting. beet 
Perhaps the fact that the mother is, as the Dean says, ai | ens 
unpaid drudge, has had something to do with the neglect of } son 


fact 
1 As reported in The Times, May 8, 1928. nat 
2 Report of the Ministry of Health on the Protection of Motherhood, the 
by Dame Janet Campbell, 1927. 
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per life. There are no public records of her health, because 
she is not a wage-earner under the National Health Insurance 
scheme, nor subject to compulsory medical inspection like 
the school-children. Except for the advice now obtainable 
free by mothers living near enough to a Maternity and Child 
Welfare Clinic, she is left to her own unsubsidised devices. 
Not being insured (except in a very few cases), she receives no 
benefit during ordinary sickness, and no compensation for 
aecidents—either those occurring in the course of her 
recreation-service activities, such as burns, scalds, ill-health 
from excessive weight-lifting, etc., or those occurring as a 
result of her creation-service, child-bearing—the number of 
casualties from which are admittedly heavy, and often 
permanent. 

Strange as this neglect must seem to an impartial 
observer—one from the planet Venus, let us say—the 
strangest fact is that which is the cause of it all—that the 
home-maker is unpaid. In 1000 a.p. in England, when the 
cotter owed his lord so many days’ service on the estate, and 
was owed by him five acres of land; when “to a bond- 
servant belonged for board 12 pounds of good corn and 2 
sheep-careases and a good meat-cow,” then it was perfectly 
natural that the housewife’s payment should be maintenance 
of herself and her children by her husband. But since that 
time there have been changes; money has been found a 
useful medium of exchange ; Truck Acts have been passed 
and enforced, to prevent labourers being paid in goods 
instead of money, and so preserve to some extent their 
economic independence ; it has become generally recognised 
that the steadiest motive to work is the desire for pay ; and 
Mr Henry Ford and others have discovered and shown that 
cheaply-paid labour is not cheap. Yet in the industry of 
home-making, employing literally millions of workers, all but 
amillion odd are paid no money wages at all. 

Considering this extraordinary circumstance, we are at 
once impelled to ask (1) Why do the unpaid work at all ; 
(2) How do they manage to live ; (3) Is their work efficient ; 
(4) Do they not try to leave their trade for others where 
money-wages are paid? The second question has already 
been answered ; custom and (to some extent) legal obligation 
ensure the home-maker’s maintenance by her husband or 
some other relative. The first question is answered by the 
fact that it is a very deep-seated instinct in human and animal 
nature to make a sheltering place for the young, and care for 
them during infancy, and also by the fact that it has been 
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customary for married women so to work since the feud] 
system (and earlier) when all labour was repaid either in kind, 
or by reciprocal services or benefits, or by immediate Increase 
in personal well-being—in fact, as a home-maker’s labour js 
still paid. 

To the third question, I should certainly answer “ No” 
but that it is too intimately bound up with the afore. 
mentioned problems of under-capitalisation and waste of 
natural resources to be separately answered at all. But fo 
a moment to disregard causes and examine only results, a 
compared with the ideal results of efficiency, we must realise 
that in an average English home the beds are not ideal fo 
giving rest; the meals not ideal for giving nourishment, 
pleasure or health ; the personal and house-cleaning services 
are inadequate ; nor are comfort or humanly-proportioned 
space, privacy or sociability, quiet or music, or other needful 
instruments for recreation of mind and spirit, usually to be 
found there. In fact, so poignantly lacking are these thingsin 
many homes that home-subsidiary-services (such as hotels 
canteens, pit-head baths, reformed and unreformed public. 
houses, Piccadilly clubs, maternity homes, etc., ete.) are 
constantly being established by social and welfare workers 
and private enterprise, where such needs can be more 
adequately supplied by a paid staff, properly organised and 
equipped. 

After consideration of which facts, we must surely feel 
that the maintenance of approximately 7} million women 
and their children is a considerable price to pay for work 
done. If this price is paid for home-making, and the homes 
are not efficiently made—the worker (which includes the 
home-maker herself) does not find in them the necessary rest 
and recreation-service, and new life is not efficiently pro- 
duced—it is not an economic price. We ought to find a better 
way ; we Shall !.ave to do so, though it will not be easy. 

Not easy, for many reasons. It was said of Heaven that 
‘‘ In my Father’s house are many mansions ”—which might 
be taken to mean not only that there is space for many, 
and little intolerance ; but also that the need for variety, 
and the value of scope and space for personal preferences in 
a home, receives heavenly recognition. It is of the essence 
of an efficient home, and of the restfulness that it should be 
organised to provide, that it cannot neglect the element of 
personality. This makes national reorganisation of the 
home-making industry, though not impossible, yet very 
difficult. 
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But already, in our own practice and the experiments of 
other European nations, we can see hopeful attempts being 

e to deal with these difficulties, and a foreshadowing of 
some of the lines to be followed, or at least explored. Towards 
the more efficient creation of life, there is on the credit side 
therecent awakening of horror at the maternal and neo-natal 
mortality rate, and the appointment of the Departmental 
(Commission to investigate it ; also the Budget’s assistance to 
the income-tax-paying producer of children ; the increasing 
interest shown in the question of family endowment or allow- 
ances, and the recommendation in favour of it contained in 
the much-discussed, though practically ineffective, Samuel 
Report on the Coal-Mining Industry, 1925; on the debit 
side, the preoccupation of the London Hospital directorates 
with the question of men versus women students, and their 
disregard of the inadequacy of their obstetric training. 

Towards the economic independence of the home-maker 
little has yet been done, but here too there are signs of pro- 
gess. In this country, the provision of State pensions for 
widows introduced in 1926; in Sweden, a new marriage law 
0f1920, whereby the estates of husband and wife at marriage 
are combined into one collective estate, of which each owns 
one-half, but administers only the portion which he or she 
brought to the marriage, and they are jointly responsible for 
household debts. Perhaps effective reform might be initiated 
here by lay and ecclesiastical suggestion in favour of the 
making of voluntary contracts at marriage, to share income 
(wage, salary or unearned) in a definite proportion. This 
might be even more valuable than the recent change which 
has taken place in the marriage service of the Episcopal 
Church of Scotland, and is also contained in the 1928 Anglican 
Prayer Book, to substitute ‘‘ and all my worldly goods with 
thee I share ” for ‘‘ with all my worldly goods I thee endow.” 
Unless some more definite new form is supplied for the new 
spirit that is abroad, the one phrase will become in many 
cases no more a reality than the other. Ministers of all 
churches have here a great opportunity for bringing about a 
most vital reform. They more than any other body might be 
instrumental in making it the common practice of all men 
and women on the eve of marriage to sign an agreement, 
stating perhaps that four-fifths of the couple’s total income 
should be devoted to joint household needs, and each should 
keep half the remainder for private or personal expenditure. 
This would give the bride a sense of honourable economic 
status, and the bridegroom of right-doing and even generosity, 
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which would add enormously to the reality of the vow 

at the altar, and provide far more reliable economic ballast 
to the matrimonial venture than it usually receives at present 
among English-speaking people. 

Such changes in the marriage service are actually jy 
process, and if Church leaders could join with laymen ty 
help in making such vows a reality, it should not be difficult 
to incorporate them effectively in the legal system, and 
remove from home-makers the stigma of economic depend. 
ence. This stigma has hitherto lowered the status of all 
domestic work, and is largely responsible for the high wages 
and scarcity of supply of paid domestic servants, even at 
periods of unemployment. 

In voluntary (or legal) contracts to share income, made 
at or after marriage, the share of income could be made pro- 
portionate to the service expected or intended to be given, 
For instance, a bride with professional or industrial training 
who preferred to engage paid domestic help, and was unwilling, 
or unable to undertake domestic work herself, or (perhaps 
through her own or her husband’s unfitness) to produce 
children, might not take from but contribute to the joint 
income. Family allowances, if paid to the mother, would 
also make the income she handled proportionate to her 
services rendered in producing life. In this way the moneys 
paid to the home-maker would tend to become an economic 
wage ; and some headway would be made towards puttinga 
stop to blacklegging by married women in other professions. 
This is a very real difficulty at present. The fact that the 
majority of women are economically subsidised by custom, 
irrespective of work done by them, makes them able to take 
paid work at lower terms than men ; this naturally results 
either in men attempting to oust them from the industry or 
profession so as to keep the wage-rates up to the requisite 
standard, or else insisting on a double standard of pay. Such 
attempts to prevent injustice to male workers cause much 
injustice and hardship to women who are not so subsidised 
by husband or father, or bear alone the burden of dependents, 
young or old. If there were no general subsidising, but only 
payment for work done (or honourable pensions for injury of 
loss of labour-value contracted through work) such diffi 
culties would tend to solve themselves. 

In our progress to some such change in our wages system 
we should have to reverse the present policy of the L.C.C. 
and most local authorities towards women’s non-domestic 
labour—adopted in view of the difficulties we have mentioned. 
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their policy, and that of the Civil Service, is to refuse to 

married women for professional work, and to urge 
that they should all be engaged only in home-service. No 
account is taken of the fact that they may be inefficient at 
home-making, have no taste for it, be unable or unwilling to 
produce healthy children, and be particularly efficient and 
valuable members of some other profession. Nor of the fact 
that if marriage is to enforce both branches of the industry 
or profession of home-making upon the female entrant, many 
ofthe best potential mothers may refuse marriage altogether, 
however much the nation needs their children and eugenic 
Deans urge them towards production. This is no imaginary 
bugbear, as the lives of Florence Nightingale and Jane Ellen 
Harrison may show (though most of such records are naturally 
hidden). 

But if we begin to recognise the economic value of women’s 
york in the home, and can evolve the machinery for acting 
om that recognition—then almost all the Trade Union regu- 
lations, professional restrictions, and special conditions of 
local and national authorities, relating to women’s labour, 
which hang like a millstone round the neck of the new voter, 
and of national industry too—may be cast off and drowned 
inthe depth of the sea. We must act on the doctrine that 
the labourer is worthy of his hire, and even the home-labourer 
who has come last of all into the economic field of wage-pay- 
ments has a right to her service-pay. 

We are none of us omniscient—not even the youngest— 
asa Cambridge don once remarked. But the latest comers 
to the political vineyard are now waiting for their payment— 
the consideration of their needs—and if they hope to receive 
what seems, to those who have already borne the burden and 
heat of the day, an undue share, let it be remembered that 
they stood idle before in the market-place only because no 
one had hired them. It is because their wishes and needs 
were never consulted before that they ask so much now. 
May Heaven and the Home prove kindred in one last respect, 
and the answer to the home-labourer—the late-comer in the 
economic field—be as it was to the late labourer in the 
heavenly vineyard : ‘ I will give unto this last, even as unto 


thee.” 
SYLVIA ANTHONY. 


Lonpon. 
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SURVEY OF RECENT THEOLOGICAL 
LITERATURE. 


By tHe Rev. Proressorn JAMES MOFFATT, D.D., D.Lrrr, 


SEVERAL conferences held during the summer and autumn haye 
thrown up material in the shape of papers on various aspects of 
theological thought. An Oxford Conference of Congregationalists 
in July discussed the problem of Authority, in a series of essays, 
which are conveniently reprinted in The Congregational Quarterly 
(October). In August some British and German theologians met at 
the Wartburg to discuss Christology, and surveys and summaries 
of the debate will be found in Theologische Blaetter (October) and in 
Theology (October), the latter magazine celebrating the issue of its 
hundredth number, on which it may be heartily congratulated. At 
the latter Conference aspects of modern Christology were handled, 
as well as problems of primitive Christianity. In an estimate of the 
proceedings, Dr Frick observes that ‘“‘ the more we attempted to 
speak in modern terms about God, the more we were driven back 
upon the testimony of the Apostles and the Fathers ; and conversely, 
the more carefully we tried to enter into their testimony, the more 
we were impelled to attempt to translate our Christological heritage 
into the speech of those who are living to-day.” Possibly because 
the Conference was more homogeneous, the papers read at the 
fifteenth Conference of Modern Churchmen at Cambridge during 
September are rather more permanent in value. They are printed 
in a large special number of the Modern Churchman. The subject 
was Christianity and History ; it led to candid discussion, notably 
by Dean Inge, Professor Webb and Professor Burkitt. Dean Inge, 
speaking of the Christian interpretation of history, confessed that he 
thought ‘the Johannine Christology enables us to place a real 
Incarnation in the framework of history, and of history not neces- 
sarily regarded as the short story of a derelict world visited at intervals 
by catastrophic supernatural interventions.”” Dr Burkitt remarks 
caustically in his paper that if Bultmann’s idea of the gospels repre 
sents all that there is of history, ‘‘ what is left is not the gospel, but 
an echo from the past, Vow et praeterea nihil ”—a view which is, 0 
the whole, in line with the criticisms of Bultmann and Dibelius by 
360 
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critics like Professor Lowe, in the Canadian Journal of Religious 
Thought (July, pp. 290f.), and Dr Ludwig Koehler, in The Journal 
of Religion (October, pp. 603f.). This collection of sixteen addresses 
is admirably qualified to clarify the mind upon the problems which 
are vital to-day. The writers, for the most part, have something to 
sy, and it is said crisply, with a refreshing variety of accent which 
makes the reading of the number an intellectual pleasure. 

In the department of Old Testament theology three important 
works fall to be chronicled. The first is Dr R. H. Kennett’s Old 
Testament Essays (Cambridge University Press, 12s. 6d.), which was 
reviewed in the October number of this Journal. One of Dr Kennett’s 
positions is that none of the psalms is pre-exilic, but recent research, 
as Professor T. H. Robinson points out in an article (Church Quarterly 
Review, July, 385f.), tends to move away from such a view; there 
isan increasing disposition to accept a pre-exilic origin for a number 
ofthe psalms. In this connection Dr C. C. Keet’s A Liturgical Study 
of the Psalter (Allen and Unwin, 10s. 6d.), with its indications of the 
psalms being used in synagogal worship, must be noted; it will 
introduce some English readers to the views of Mowinckel. Also, 
the continuation of M. Jean Cales’ articles in Recherches de Science 
Religieuse (826 f., 489 f.) on ‘‘ Le Psautier des Montées,” covering 
Psalms exxviii._cxxxi., and Dr Chrodegang Hartmann’s ingenious 
reconstruction of the acrostic Psalm cx., which involves the exchange 
of 8a and 4b (Biblische Zeitschrift, 32-87). The second outstanding 
work is Dr Norbert Peters’ commentary on the book of Job in Nikel’s 
Euegetisches Handbuch zum Alten Testament (Muenster in Westf., 
Aschendorff-Verlag), a large, learned volume. Dr Peters is con- 
servative as regards literary analysis and transposition, but he admits 
one or two small interpolations (e.g. xiv. 9 and xlii. 8a, 4), and believes 
ina popular Job-tale which underlies i.—ii. and xlii. 10-17; also he 
is more inclined to admit indebtedness to Egyptian than to Baby- 
lonian sources. The author of Job wrote probably about 300 B.c., 
and the book in its present form contains the work of years, some 
passages having been originally independent. Dr Peters, in his 
defence of the Elihu speeches, is vigorous, and as a competent 
linguistic edition from the conservative school his work is of special 
value, since it controverts ably some current hypotheses about the 
book. The third Old Testament volume is also off the ordinary 
lines; it is Dr Torrey’s The Second Isaiah (T. and T. Clark, 15s.), a 
resolute effort to banish any ghost like a Trito-Isaiah from our 
minds. Like Dr Peters, he has small faith in metrical reconstructions 
of the Hebrew text, and less in any hypothesis that more than one 
hand is to be traced throughout xxxiv., xxxv. and xl.-Ixvi.; these 
chapters are a series of poems written not later than the beginning 
of the fourth century B.c., it is argued, i.e. in a period which Dr 
Torrey maintains was ‘“‘ the golden age of the national poetry, as 
well as of prophecy.” The ingenuity with which this theory is 
worked out is astonishing, though Dr Torrey’s previous work prepares 
us for it. A translation is appended and critical notes justify the 
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renderings adopted. It is true that the author himself has to yy 
some emendations and to excise some parts of the canonical 
to get rid of awkward passages like those in the famous ¢ 
prophecies. But ghosts cannot be laid without trouble, and it yjj 
be interesting to see how this hypothesis fares. It is ac 
thrown down to critics of the book of Isaiah, and not thrown dow, 
lightly. One has only to read an article like W. Rudolf’s in th 
Zeitschrift fiir Altestamentliche Wissenschaft (156-165) to realise the 
wide gap between Dr Torrey and most of his contemporaries in this 
field. Still, if one may be permitted to prophesy in the matter of, 
prophetic book, I should say that the probable outcome of Dr Torney’; 
trenchant and most stimulating theory will be a disposition to be less 
narrow in dissecting Deutero-Isaiah rather than an abandonment of 
theories such as have hitherto been held about the Cyrus predictions, 
for example, or even the Servant of Yahweh prophecies, attractive a 
are Dr Torrey’s general views upon the latter. 

Dr V. F. Storr’s book, From Abraham to Christ (Hodder and 
Stoughton, 7s. 6d.), is an educative survey of the development of 
religious ideas in the Old Testament, which brings out the continuity 
of revelation between the Old Testament and the New. Dr Theodor 
Zahn’s Grundriss der Einleitung in das Neue Testament (Leipzig, 
Deicherts, M. 5) summarises his large work, which starts the New 
Testament literature with the epistle of James—the traditional view 
of which is still represented by Bardenhewer’s Brief des heiligen 
Jakobus (Freiburg, M. 4.40). A more useful monograph from the 
veteran German scholar is his Grundriss der Geschichte des Lebens 
Jesu (M. 8.60). This is a succinct outline of the subject, which puts 
the points clearly. The birth is assigned to 6 or 7 B.c., and the 
crucifixion to A.D. 80. Father Power, in Biblica (257 f.), on the 
other hand, pleads for a.p. 38 as the date of the crucifixion, basing 
his argument on John ii. 20 in the main. Professor Maurice Goguel, 
in a thoughtful article, “‘ Critique et Histoire. A propos de la vie de 
Jésus” (Revue d'Histoire et de Philosophie religieuses, 118-148), 
seems sceptical about the possibility of reaching any conclusion as 
to the date of the crucifixion or the duration of the ministry. He 
admits, however, that the main lines of the thought of Jesus stand 
out plain in their masterly sweep. Dr A. Boyd Scott’s book, Chris 
the Wisdom of Man (Hodder and Stoughton, 15s.), is an exposition 
of Christ’s thought upon its ethical side, though he recognises and, 
indeed, argues finely for the indissoluble unity of the ethical and the 
religious thoughts in the mind of the Master. This is a treatment of 
the subject which makes a definite impression on the mind. Dr 
Boyd Scott handles Freedom, Happiness and Law, for example, 
with penetrating skill, and he has contributed a book of true ment 
to a subject on which there has been too much conventional writing. 
Dr D. M. Ross’s posthumous volume on The Cross of Christ (Hoddet 
and Stoughton, 7s. 6d.) opens with a chapter of ‘“‘ Jesus the Lovet 
of Men,” which gives the key to the argument of the book. Dr Ros 
argues that it was the intense love of Jesus which roused the Jewish 
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authorities to the need of putting away one who was undermining 
their religion. But he proceeds to show that the apostle Paul 

d this central divine love when he interpreted the Atonement, 
and the larger part of the volume is a sympathetic study of the 
Pauline theology. ‘‘ Some of the arguments Paul uses in buttressing 
his convictions may seem far-fetched and unconvincing, but in his 
conception of the relations of the life and cross of Jesus to the Law 
he has got . . . to the mind of Jesus Himself.” In working this 
out, Dr Ross controverts openly the forensic theory of the Atone- 
ment, criticising Dr Forsyth and Dr Denney in this connection. 
His book is thoroughly religious and at the same time alive to the 
theological issues of the problem, a true help to correct thinking on 
the subject. But, before leaving the question of the life of Jesus 
himself, it is needful to chronicle the appearance of Dr Robert 
Risler’s Jesus Basileus ou Basileusas (Heidelberg, Carl Winter), a 
study of Jesus the King who never reigned. It is perhaps enough 
to say that the monograph is a discussion of the references to Jesus 
in Josephus. Jesus’s ministry took place, we are told, between 
AD.19 and 21. As for Josephus, he comes badly out of the business, 
this ““sham Greek man-of-letters,”’ who, however—the historian 
must gratefully admit—had access to the authentic Acta or reports 
of Pilate. Dr Eisler gives English readers some idea of his rewriting 
of the gospel history in Quest (October, 1-19). 

R. Bultmann’s studies in the Gospel of John (Zeitschrift fir 
Neutestamentliche Wissenschaft, 113-162) begin with a promising 
and an elaborate investigation into the pre-Christian and extra- 
Christian meanings of the Semitic and Greek words for “ truth ” or 
“reality.” A. Greiff’s paper in the Zeitschrift fiir Katholische 
Theologie (519-531) discuss the relation between Plato’s idea of the 
World-Soul and the Johannine Gospel, a relation which the author 
thinks to be close ; incidentally he divides the first six chapters into 
a threefold “‘ crisis’ or judgment, upon the world (i. 1—iii. 16), the 
Jews (iii. 21-v. 47), and the disciples (vi.). Otherwise there is little 
or nothing to chronicle in this department. But the entire field of 
the Johannine and synoptic research, indeed, of New Testament 
research as a whole, is touched by the publication of the two con- 
cluding volumes of Strack and Billerbeck’s great Kommentar Aus 
Talmud und Midrash (Munich, Beck), containing thirty essays, each 
by way of an excursus, on such subjects as the Sermon on the Mount, 
the Canon of the Old Testament and its Inspiration, Sheol and 
Gehenna, the Resurrection of the Dead, and the Prophet Elijah. 
It is invaluable to have this rich, well-arranged store of material 
dredged from the Jewish literature. A long excursus, for example, 
like that upon the World to Come and the Days of Messiah, shows 
not only the background for the primitive Christian eschatology, but 


* This is one of several points made by Dr G. A. Barton in a sound, 
steadying volume of Studies in New Testament Christianity (H. Milford, 
8s. 6d.); another is the need of assuming that Jesus drew upon the 

Servant of the Lord ” prophecies in facing his death. 
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the scholastic re-interpretation of the data afterwards by the rabbis, 
These two volumes supplement the commentary, and the entire 

is now completed, thanks to the scholarship of Dr Billerbeck, who, 
owing to Dr Strack’s death, has had the completion of the enterpris 
on his own shoulders. It may be safely pronounced an indispensabl 
work for New Testament theology, one of those massive contributioy 
to which students for years to come will refer with confidence and 
gratitude, instead of relying upon sketchy second-hand statemeny 
about rabbinic ideas and practices. 

Like Dr Billerbeck, Dr George Milligan has been left with a 
unaided task owing to the death of his colleague, but the seventh 
part of The Vocabulary of the Greek Testament (Hodder and Stoughton, 
15s.) now brings the enterprise within sight of its goal. The illustra. 
tions from the papyri are as fresh and apt as ever. It is Surprising 
by the way to learn that the term odpé does not occur in the papyri; 
Dr Milligan has to illustrate the word from the inscriptions. Another 
excellent aid to the study of the New Testament text is the issue of 
Dr Nestle’s new Greek text with the Latin of the Clementine edition, 
furnished with critical variants (Novwm Testamentum grece et latine, 
Stuttgart, M. 3.50). The Nestle edition has won high place already, 
and this special edition of the Greek third edition of 1927 will appeal 
to many readers who desire a working knowledge of the Latin version, 
so far as that is possible at present. Mr R. B. Y. Scott’s thesis om 
The Original Language of the Apocalypse (University of Toronto 
Press) presents new evidence, as against Dr R. H. Charles, that the 
Apocalypse was originally written in Hebrew for the most part; 
‘the mistranslations of the Apocalypse demand, the idioms suppott, 
and the general considerations permit the conclusion that in this 
book we have a Hebrew apocalyps. translated into Greek.” 

So far as the epistles go, most attention has been paid to 
Philippians. Professor J. H. Michael’s Commentary (Hodder and 
Stoughton, 8s. 6d.), which is the fullest recent edition in English, 
takes the position that it is composite (ii. 19-24 being probably, 
iii. 12-19 certainly, not in the original epistle) and also that it was not 
written from Rome; these and other points are argued cleverly in 
what is a truly painstaking and instructive contribution to the sub 
ject. Karl Barth’s Erklaerung des Philipperbrief (Munich, M. 3.50), 
as might be expected, is more theological than exegetical. But, in 
the Journal of Theological Studies (July, 868-875), Dr W. Michaelis 
returns to the hypothesis outlined in his book three years ago, and, 
like Professor Michael, pleads the case for Philippians having been 
written, not from Cesarea, ‘as Lohmeyer thinks, but from Ephesus 
about the middle or end of the winter of a.p. 54 or 55. He claims “a 


1 Dr Ernst Lohmeyer’s Kurios Jesus (Heidelberg, Winters, M. 4.80), 
as the sub-title indicates, is a study of Philippians ii. 5-11, which is taken 
to be a psalm celebrating the Lordship of Christ over the cosmos. The 
denial of Bousset’s view of the origin of the title ‘‘ Kurios ”’ in the primitive 
Church is a feature of the essay, as of Father K. Pruemm’s article i 
Biblica (289-801). 
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i» degree of assurance” for this view. In Justice and Judaism 





| (New York, Bloch) Mr Maxwell Silver is not, as the title might 


t, protesting against anti-Semitism, but arguing strongly for 
the position held by Dr Kohler that justice, as represented by Jewish 
ethic, is more comprehensive and fundamental than love. ‘* We 
cannot say with St Paul that the greatest thing in the world is love, 
but rather that however great and necessary love is, the greatest 
thing in the world is not love but justice.” It is a theory which was 
controverted by Mr Montefiore in The Old Testament and After, but 
Mr Silver shows that rot all Jews side with the latter scholar. 

In 1865 Dean Church wrote to J. B. Mozley: “‘ Stanley’s insensi- 
bility to the immeasurable difference that miracle or no miracle 
makes in our idea of religion has always struck one as the most 
singular mark of his want of depth.” It is because Dr D. S. Cairns is 
acutely sensible of this difference that he has written The Faith that 
Rebels (S.C.M., 8s. 6d.). So far from eliminating the miraculous 
element in the gospel tradition, Dr Cairns argues that the miracles 
of Jesus were works of faith, an integral part of His message and 
mission ; faith for Him meant rebellion against the evils of life, and 
with weighty emphasis upon the divine commission of the Lord he 
contends that the natural order neither was nor is indifferent to the 
supreme destinies of the soul. Both the healing and the Nature- 
miracles are viewed as expressions of this faith in God, emanating 
from Jesus on earth. Even those who are disposed to criticise the 
records more stringently than Dr Cairns does, will admit the validity 
of some of the philosophical and religious grounds for his contention 
ingeneral. He has written a book which compels attention and recalls 
to students a problem which is not to be lightly regarded as solved 
upon modernistic lines. A similar position is involved in Dr Leonard 
Hodgson’s And Was Made Flesh (Longmans, 9s.), which is described 
as “ An Introduction to the Study of the Gospels”’; it is really a 
candid series of prolegomena to the presuppositions underlying the 
gospels, in which the author seeks to show how the Incarnate Life 
portrayed in the gospels worked and moved. Assume that the 
Catholic view is correct, and observe how this fits the data of the 
gospels; such is the argument of the book, a convinced effort to 
demonstrate the historical probability of the Church’s interpretation 
of the records. 

Canon Raven’s Quest of Religion (S.C.M., 4s.) is a lucid, elementary 
summary of the Christian argument for such subjects as the nature 
of God, the Trinity, and Immortality, done with a trained perception 
of where the difficulties lie for a modern mind. Dr A. C. Bouquet’s 
The Real Presence (Cambridge University Press, 4s.) has as its sub- 
title “ The Localisation in Cultus of the Divine Presence’’; it traces 
the motives for the belief and the methods adopted for its realisation, 
and concludes that the idea is foreign to the New Testament religion. 
If anyone desires to see the Roman theory at full length he should 
consult an essay by Fr. Barnabe Augier, in Revue des Sciences Philo- 
sophiques et Theologiques (July, 427-459), on Transubstantiation ; 
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it is an extract from a larger work on sacrifice which the writer has 
in preparation. The implications are stated with perfect franknes 
on the basis of Aquinas; the four miracles of transubstantiation, 
including that of “‘ multilocation,” are explained in a way which 
leaves nothing to be desired in the shape of clarity. It shows g 
mental world different from that in which a book like Dr Bouquet's 
lives and moves. As remote from Fr. Augier’s position is that of the 
late G. Frommel, the Genevese thinker. An instructive volume of 
selections, The Psychology of Christian Faith, has been translated by 
Dr J. M. Wilson (S.C.M., 7s. 6d.), with a sympathetic preface by Dr 
Vernon Bartlet. Frommel had a strong hold of the moral obligations 
and of spiritual intelligence, but he never ceased to believe in clear 
thought. “The precarious condition of present-day Christianity,” 
he wrote, “is occasional, not fundamental. A certain kind of 
theology has brought us into it; another can bring us out.” What 
that “‘ other ” was to be may be gathered from these charming and 
at the same time keen pages by those who have not had the oppor- 
tunity of reading Frommel in French. 

A pleasant, informing sketch of. Litterature Grecque Chrétienne 
(Paris, Bloud, Fr. 10) comes from the pen of M. Georg Bardy, who 
discusses men like Origen, Clement, Basil and Chrysostom. Apropos 
of the recent critical edition of Palladiit Dialogus de Vita S. Joannis 
Chrysostomi (Cambridge University Press) by Dr Coleman-Norton, 
it may be noted that P. C. Baur (Zeitschrift fiir Katholische T heologie, 
401-406) reinforces the arguments for 354 as the date of Chrysostom’s 
death. In Recherches de Science Religieuse (October, 457-488) Jules 
Lebreton agrees with Bousset that two periods in the thought of 
Clement of Alexandria are represented by (a) Strom. i.-v., and 
Paedagogus, and (b) Strom. vi.—vii.; in the latter Clement seems 
less upon his guard against semi-Christian theories, and Lebreton 
ascribes the change to his isolation, after 202, from the Alexandrian 
church. ‘“‘ Clément restera pour nous un ami, et nous ne cesserons 
point de le relire. Mais dans notre recherche de Dieu ce n’est pas 
lui que nous prendrons pour guide, ce sera le Docteur et le martyr, 
la gloire de notre Eglise des Gaules, Irénée.’”’ It is an earlier period 
which is covered by W. Voelker in Das Bild vom nichignostischen 
Christentum bei Celsus (Halle, Waisenhaus). This is an acute study 
of the Christian communities as they are represented by Celsus, 
their worship, theology, and social position. Dr Voelker notes how 
Celsus was much more interested in popular Christianity than in the 
apologists, and the unusual result of his investigations is that the 
** great Church ”’ is not, as scholars like Batiffol assume, the Catholic 
Church, but a loose federation of communities which had not yet 
assumed the highly organised forms of government and theology 
which are called “ catholic.” The later organisation is adumbrated 
in Cyprian, whose treatise, De Unitate Ecclesia (S.P.C.K., 2s. 64.), 
has been edited and translated by Mr E. H. Blakeney in cheap and 
convenient form; the English translation by Mr Vassar-Phillips ip 
1924 did not include the Latin text, and was written for special 
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pu , so that Mr Blakeney’s book fills a gap for English students 
of the subject. It is curious that Gregory the Great does not seem 
to have had access to the works of Irenaeus, in spite of the vogue of 
the latter which stirs M. Lebreton’s praise. Still, Gregory was a 
definite conserver of the institutional religion, and this, among other 
features of his life-work, is brought out in Batiffol’s new monograph, 
Saint Gregoire le Grand (Paris, Gabalda, Fr. 7.50), a well-proportioned 
biographical sketch, though naturally it is less concerned with his 
theological opinions, which were not notable. 
JAMES MoFFatT. 


Union THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, NEw YorK. 











REVIEWS. 


Goethe and Faust: An Interpretation. By F. Melian Stawell and 
G. Lowes Dickinson.—London: G. Bell & Sons, Ltd., 1998, 
15s. net. 


Tuts work is apparently the first continuous exposition on a large 
scale in English of the whole of Goethe’s Faust. Various essays on 
different parts of Faust, or on the significance of the whole, have 
appeared from time to time since Carlyle did his pioneer work, and 
the English translations of the tragedy—notably Miss Swanwick’s, 
and quite recently Professor Van der Smissen’s—have been provided 
with good notes and introductions, but nothing so complete or 
well illustrated by references to the rest of Goethe’s writings and 
thought has been accessible to English readers. Perhaps the mass 
of German editions and commentaries has discouraged original 
English work in the past, for it is presumable that most readers of 
Faust—certainly of the Second Part—will be able to read the German 
expositors in the original too ; but they are lengthy and minute, and 
what is wanted is a book which unfolds the scheme of the whole work, 
helps to elucidate the problems of co-ordination and transition in 
time and place which are so particularly harsh, and stimulates, both 
by comment and translation, the belief that Faust is an artistic 
creation of deep and permanent value. The translations—some of 
them are of whole scenes—are excellent and fulfil what we should 
expect from two such practised and cultured scholars as Miss Stawell 
and Mr Lowes Dickinson ; they are more spirited and natural than 
the earlier versions, and we hope that before long the complete 
version, which the authors say they have made, will be given to the 
public. Read together with this interpretation, it should make the 
study of Faust a profound and moving experience. 

The authors were induced to undertake this book by the belief 
that the present age might gain much from a renewed study of 
Goethe and of Faust in particular, as the vessel into which he distilled 
the results of a long and varied experience of life. Goethe was always 
a teacher as well as an artist, and in the Second Part of Faust he has 
combined those two functions to a disquieting extent, so that the 
full appreciation of it depends on a combination of artistic and moral 
perception. Living through an epoch no less momentous than that 
368 
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through which our world is passing, Goethe refused to let the vast 
drift and variety of external circumstance deaden his sense of direc- 
tion in life or his effort to find for himself some guiding purpose. 
“He was the last man who dared to take all knowledge for his 

vince, . . . Since his death poetry, philosophy and science have 
become more and more specialised, till at last all direction of life 
seems to be lost and we are in danger of destroying ourselves by our 
own knowledge and technique. . . . Men are thus left, on the one 
hand, with a detailed knowledge of and power over nature such as 
they have never before attained; and, on the other, without any 
generally accepted view of their own purpose, fate and ideals.” 
Faust is the last great attempt to present in artistic form the pilgrim’s 
progress of man through this world to the next, through a series of 
experiences, which at first sight appear incoherent, as experience does 
to so many at the present, yet gradually by their very incoherence 
and unsatisfactoriness force him to develop, to move onwards, and 
to work out his salvation. 

“ Most people read all the Greek that they ever read before they 
are five and twenty. . . . A young man, whatever his genius may 
be, is no judge of such a writer as Thucydides.” So wrote Macaulay 











about the incomparable historian, and his words can be applied with 
equal cogency to the study of the whole of Faust. The first part is 
read and enjoyed by clever schoolboys and university students. 
They find it a treasure-house of familiar quotations, a unique 
combination of poetry and lyric love and searching criticism beyond 
which there is no need to look. The brilliance of the individual 
scenes, the charm of style, the wisdom and truth of its characterisa- 
tions exercise such a spell upon the youthful reader, and upon others 
too, that he is hardly concerned by the inartistic incompleteness 
of the end. Or if he attempts the Second Part, and is enabled by 
diligence and commentaries to overcome the difficulties of vocabulary 
and diction, the strangeness of the dramatic development of the 
Second Part, with its disregard of time and space, its juxtaposition 
of mythological, impossible or fanciful beings, such as Galatea, 
Homunculus and Cheiron, with the familiar characters of the First 
Part, the very reduced part which Faust himself plays in several of 
the acts, end by making him renounce his attempt in bewilderment. 
But the real reason against the young student drawing much enjoy- 
ment from the Second Part is that it is the work of an ageing poet, 
who is also a thinker, and is concerned with the deeper and wider 
experiences of ‘‘ the middle years,” the period of transition from the 
storms of youth to reconciliation with, and acceptance of, life ‘‘ here 
and now.” Goethe himself wrote of it that it demands that “a 
man should have looked about himself a bit.”’ In the Second Part 
Faust sees the larger world which Mephistopheles had promised that 
he should see, but the way in which Goethe presents his experience 
of that world is very different from the method of the First Part, and 
the reader, while enjoying the artistic power of many scenes and 
passages taken by themselves, very easily loses his way and his 
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interest in this succession of political, economic, financial and military 
debates broken by court masques, mythological fantasies and Classica] 
phantasmagorias, in which the hero himself is reduced to an ung}. 
stantial figure, emerging at the end as a centenarian of flesh an 
blood to give a brief but vigorous réswmé of his experience anj 
philosophy of life. Indeed, those last speeches of Faust by thei 
matter-of-fact tone and inevitable limitations have made sony 
critics find a bathos in the last act or a lack of development in Fas, 
as though the value and significance of such a philosophical 

or, indeed, of any work of art lay in the formulation of a mon 
presented at the end of the play or conveyed on the surface of the 
subject rather than in the comprehension of the whole and in the 
following out of an increasing purpose in it. 

The larger part of this interpretation is devoted to the Second 
Part of Faust, not only because of its greater obscurity, but because 
it is in the Second Part that Faust, after the terrible self-revelation 
and remorse experienced after the episode with Gretchen, begins his 
life afresh. For him as for men in general, and society too, there 
comes at certain epochs a need of reconstruction: the old forms of 
life which seemed so fair in the past have fallen in ruins and disgust 
them : some new and deeper significance must be found in the elements 
of life :— 

** We bear them away, 
The shards of the world 
We sing well-a-day 
Over the loveliness gone, 
Over the beauty slain. 


“ Build it again 
Great child of the Earth, 
Build it again 
With a finer worth. 
In thine own bosom build it on high ! 
Take up thy life once more ; 
Run the race again ! 
High and clear 
Let a lovelier strain 
Ring out than ever before ! ” 


as the mysterious spirits sing in the First Part after Faust’s 
curse upon the whole of life, and the purpose which is now born in 
him as he lies resting among mountains in spring is 


“To struggle towards the highest life for ever.” 


It might have been advisable if the authors had discussed briefly, 
at the beginning of the Second Part, Goethe’s changed method of 
presentation. Faust is often absent from the stage, or silent, or has 
little to say. The development of his mind and character take place, 
so to speak, behind the scenes or between the acts, and what we se 
on the stage are the material and spiritual influences which effect 
that development. Goethe lets those influences, which mould 
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Faust’s character, assume dramatic form, and thus avoids the tedious 
efort of having to express dramatically his reactions at each new 
phase of his progress. In the first act at the Emperor’s court the 
insufficiency of such a life and Faust’s inability to make anything of 
it is evident in the general action and in the effect which Helen has 
upon him. Again, in the classical Walpurgis Night Faust plays but 
a small part: his great scene was never written, and he is absent 
from the wonderful conclusion of that act. We have to think of 
those scenes as dramatic presentations of what Goethe considered 
the classical spirit to be as an educative influence on anyone’s mind, 
something in which beauty and life are fused together. And so he 
lets defile before us in objective fashion figures that represent various 
aspects of the Greek genius, its abounding vitality and absorption 
in the present, its vigour and clearness of form, its orderly develop- 
ment and precise limitation of function. And in Homunculus we are, 
we think, justified in seeing something rather different from ‘‘ the 
power of historical insight” or “‘the symbol of the whole aspiration 
of human life” ; he seems more like the spirit of pure learning, able 
to interpret and understand, but remaining ineffectual and dis- 
contented until it can issue forth into real life and use itself. His 
spirit has entered into the Faust of the third act. 

In conclusion we must say a few words about the early part of 
the fifth act, where we do not think that the authors bring out 
sufficiently clearly the fact that Faust is still looking for happiness 
in some personal possession or exploit. His conversion from this 
selfish attitude takes place after the tragic episode of Philemon and 
Baucis; and at the same time he renounces the use of magic to 
attain his quest. He now sees that happiness lies for the individual 
in his activity on behalf of the community, and that in such activity, 
finite and orderly, lies the true beauty of life. And with that percep- 
tion he has reached the highest life. 

We think that Georg Witkowski’s cheap and admirable edition of 
the whole poem and fragments, with introductions and explanatory 
notes (7th edition, Leipzig, 1924, 2 vols.) should have been mentioned 
in the bibliography. 

G. M. SarGEAUNT. 
MaRLBOROUGH. 





Form and Style in Poetry: Lectures and Notes. By W. P. Ker, 
Professor of Poetry in the University of Oxford, and sometime 
Quain Professor of English in University College, London. 
Edited by Professor R. W. Chambers.—London: Macmillan & 
Co., 1928.—Pp. xv + 884.—10s. 6d. net. 


We may be grateful to Dr Chambers, Ker’s successor in the Chair of 
English at University College, London, for his editorial labours ; 
grateful, too, to Dr Elsie Hitchcock for her obviously very careful 
report of the lectures she attended, a report which made these 
labours possible. We hope that their piety may lead to further 
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collaboration, and that we may regard this as only the first j 
ment of the publication of the various courses which Ker deliverey 
during the long tenure of his Chair. He published little in hj 
lifetime, and this, with the two volumes of collected essays, which 
also appeared after his death, will allow a wider public to appreciat, 
a great scholar and a great teacher, who was little known beyond 
the circle of his students and fellow-workers. ; 

The lectures suffer little from the form in which they appear: 
perhaps they positively gain by not having been written up fy 
publication. They show his natural method, which indeed is clearly 
enough revealed in those addresses, too, which he wrote out fo 
delivery, if not for publication. Ker’s way is that of the esoteric 
teacher ; he addresses himself, if not to a learned audience, at least 
to one that may be regarded as needing rather to have its attention 
directed to matters it may have overlooked than to be given a compre. 
hensive view of the subject. He is naturally discursive, and his vast 
learning in European literature gives him a wide field in which to 
roam. In the collected essays—in the addresses on Byron, Keats 
and Tennyson, for instance—the reader will probably think he has 
not made a full estimate, but rather called us to the consideration 
of certain points necessary for making one; so in these lectures we 
feel that form and style come in, as it were, incidentally in the larg 
domain his erudition surveyed. At times we may even ask, if we 
are looking, that is, for a comprehensive definition, where they come 
in at all, and we may feel, echoing with increase the plaint of the 
Roman poet Manilius, that we are surrounded by a triple tide as Ker 
makes an inference or a suggestion, now drawing on the impulse ofa 
poet himself, now on the fashion of the age in which he wrote, now 
on the tradition he inherited. 

It may not be irrelevant for an appreciation of these lectures and 
of Ker’s position as a teacher to compare him with the two other 
teachers who can probably be held to have had with him the most 
influence on students of English literature in the last generation— 
with Walter Raleigh and Professor A. C. Bradley. Raleigh is the 
most intimate and companionable; perhaps he was the most 
delightful, as certainly he was the least orthodox and most u- 
professorial: Bradley, as the interpreter of the soul of great poetry, 
the humblest, the wisest and the most philosophical, and—may it 
be said ?—the most lovable as he leads us up in true Platonic fashion 
through ourselves to fuller and juster appreciations. Ker’s way 
differs from both, and adjectives that have been applied to him as 
a teacher, such as bleak, austere and astringent, might suggest 4 
quality that is rather repellent than attractive. But such a view 
would be completely wrong, to be refuted alike by the influence he 
had on his students, and the impression he will make on the readet, 
particularly if he reads a second time. In scholarship he is cleatly 
outstanding, and if he often prefers to indicate rather than to inter 
pret, he is a signpost that shows the way where direction is most 
needed, Perhaps he lacks warmth; certainly he is free from sent 
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mentality, and he has a cautio plus quam Scotica against overstate- 
ment. But he has a very fine sensibility and an unerring judgment. 
let the reader read and re-read, for example, his elucidation and 
application of Milton’s description of poetry as ‘‘ simple, sensuous 
and passionate,” or what he has to say of Lycidas, or of the life of 

as shown in Keats’ Grecian Urn, and he will feel that he is 
guthoritative. 

A personal friendship may justify a conclusion on a more personal 
note. Ker, alike from his learning and his personality, had become 
to his colleagues and his students a tradition in his lifetime, and he 
has had the fortune to have his portrait painted by one who in his 
own time has well-nigh become an Old Master. Readers of this 
estimate of Ker who care to see that portrait, by Mr Wilson Steer, 
which hangs in the Common Room at University College, may 
think, as does its writer, that it expresses his quality better than 
words can do. ‘‘ Cave ne quid inconsulte ac temere dicas’”’ it seems 
to say to the beholder, and that warning against loose thought, and 
direction on the road of right judgment are not the least of Ker’s 
merits as a teacher of literature. 

LAWRENCE SOLOMON. 








Universiry COLLEGE, LONDON. 





Blake’s Innocence and Experience. By Joseph H. Wicksteed.— 
London: J. M. Dent & Sons, 1928.—Pp. 301.—21s. net. 


Mr WicKsTEED is in the best tradition of the critics of Blake. Like 
Gilchrist in The Life of William Blake and Mr Ellis in The Real Blake, 
he has in his vocabulary little use for “‘ mystic’ or “‘ mysticism,” 
and none in the index to his book. The fresh air blows through his 
pages. When I turned to the coloured plate of Holy Thursday from 
the Songs of Experience and compared it with the plain reproduction 
in the text (p. 202), it seemed that a rule should be laid down for the 
commentators on Blake, that, like Mr Wicksteed, they should write 
in the presence of the originals themselves ; or at least with the help 
of reproductions in colour, such as those in the book before us ; or in 
the delightful Marriage of Heaven and Hell from the same publishers. 
The tinting of Holy Thursday carries the reader to the English Lakes 
or similar scenes, with a vividness absent from the uncoloured plates. 
Landscapes nearer London are deftly indicated throughout the Songs 
of Innocence with an economy of draughtsmanship which rivals the 
apparent simplicity of the verse. 

_ On this something must be said. There are drawings of Blake 
like the woodcuts to Thornton’s Pastorals, which have the same 
simplicity—a simplicity which came, not only like these woodcuts, 
at the end of Blake’s career, but also in his earliest work. The 
drawing of Joseph of Arimathea, made at the age of sixteen, Jocund 
Day made at twenty-three, are enough to guard us against the 
tendency to read Blake’s work as though he were a mere amateur, 
and as if the economy of means were due to any limitation of power, 
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By a happy accident some of Blake’s notebooks have been 
served. The “ Rossetti Manuscript ” in particular is used by % 
Wicksteed to interpret the meaning of the Songs. Their simplig 
is found to arise from a pure and passionate expression of meapj 
not always on the surface. And I have been convinced against 
will by Mr Wicksteed that the beautiful little poems, which, on th 
surface, commend themselves as poetic jewels set against the molte, 
lava of the prophetic works, gain an added richness when, in accor. 
ance with the title-page, we regard them as “ showing the Ty 
Contrary States of the Human Soul.” Nor by “ added richness” 
is to be understood any abstract quality : Mr Wicksteed’s thesis js 
that the two series—Innocence and Experience—are to be interpreted, 
firstly, in immediate relation to Blake’s married life ; secondly from 
exterior political circumstance. Let us take the latter first. Ty 
Little Boy Lost in the Experience series is thought by the editor tobe 
Tom Paine, author of The Rights of Man. Blake’s statement that 
the Little Boy was burned answers to the burning of Tom Paine in 













effigy, which was frequent at this time. An amusing account of the 
burning of Paine in effigy, printed in a local paper at Nottinghamin 
1798, has more than once been taken for a serious narrative. Itis 
possible that Blake for a moment took some such account as tr, 
and worked it up into the poem. Other contemporary writes 
were more outspoken. The Rev. Robert Hall undertook fron 
the progressive standpoint to defend the Rights of Man in a rematk- 
able Apology for the Freedom of the Press, the year before the publica- 
tion of the Songs. From this it will be gathered that Blake foundin 
allegory an outlet for rational political sentiments that could no 
safely be otherwise expressed. 

His affinities were with the dissenters in more than polities 
His system, so far as it can be gathered, was mainly a protest against 
the current orthodoxy. In the prophetic book, Milton, Wesley and 
Whitefield join Blake among the witnesses against it. From quartes 
as far apart as these men rose against the bonds which the Goverm- 
ment of the day sought to impose upon human thought and action. 
Set against such a background, Blake’s allegory, his inversion of th 
current values, fall into their place. Beulah, the land or stated 
passionate emotion, was not limited to the sentimental field, even 
marked out by Mr Wicksteed. 

Holy Thursday is on a theme commonplace enough in the London 
of which Blake was the poet: the care of the children who wer 
brought into a world which seemed to have little room for them. 
The somewhat unemphatic verses in the Songs of Innocence rise 
the later series to intense passion, the more outstanding because of 
the country scene against which as a background the corresponding 
Song of Experience was written. On the Chimney Sweeper Mr Wick 
steed justly remarks: ‘“‘ The mood is characteristic of the disillusion 
ment of Experience and embraces, in its attack, parents, Chureh, 
God, priest, king, and their conception of heaven.” Yet, not uner 
pectedly, the milder version of Innocence was more effective and wa 
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used, even during Blake’s lifetime, as propaganda (p. 201). London 
igfar from mild ; in effect it is tremendous, like the holding of a last 
iudgment on Babylon. These considerations do not tell against 
the value of Mr Wicksteed’s work ; they carry one step further the 
exploration of Blake’s meaning on the lines marked out. But they 
shake the conception of Blake as a child who never grew up (p. 20). 

About the first point, the relation of the Songs to Blake’s married 
life, the reader may safely follow Mr Wicksteed, who has shown that 
it is possible to deal with the most intimate matters without trans- 

ing the limits, whether of good taste or of the respect due to our 
human frame. The frontispiece to the Songs is, indeed, significant 
of the interpretation upon which Mr Wicksteed lays stress. 

It js probable that the Songs and the Marriage of Heaven and Hell 
are at the high water mark of Blake’s double achievement as poet 
and artist. They have been allowed to overshadow his merits as a 
thinker. Yet he was one of the first to set’ in complete relief the 
active work of vision in constituting the object of vision. Berkeley 
had led the way in tracing perspective to the movement of the sense- 
organ which accompanies the activity of sight. But, as so often 
in the child, a constitutive movement due to the imagination can 
take the coals of a bright fire and transform them into pictures like 
those of Turner. This almost universal case vindicates the twofold 
vision of Blake as a general human quality. Such constructive or 
qeative vision is a quality, moreover, which is specially developed 
in the successful craftsman. If Blake could see an old man in the 
thistle at his feet during a country walk, Ruskin could translate the 
glass top of a neighbouring greenhouse into the towering ice-fields of 
adistant alp. The glimmering imagination of a child (burlesqued 
delightfully by Lewis Carroll) in its serious moods discerns about it 
the whole choir and furniture of heaven—if, that is, it is a Henry 
Vaughan, a Wordsworth, a Blake, or a Ruskin. 

The importance of Mr Wicksteed’s book is that it illuminates, 
from the Songs of Innocence and Experience, Beulah the state of 
threefold vision ; and thus bridges over the transition from the two- 
fold vision to the “ supreme delight ” of Blake, the fourfold vision 
in which the abstract or mathematical intelligence of single vision is 
enriched by imagination and emotion. Only by the tragedies of 
Experience is Blake enabled (in Mr Wicksteed’s words about The 
Tyger) “‘ to show the purifying splendour of energy in a world of dark 
and tangled motives and desires” (p. 194). Did he smile his work to 
see? Did he who made the Lamb make thee? In the fourfold vision 
itis possible to embrace in one view the tiger and the lamb, and to 
answer yes to such a question. 

If Mark Rutherford could say of Blake : “ It is difficult for me to 
think anything satisfactory about him,”’ it was because he would not 
speak beyond his knowledge. At any rate, the Pages from a Journal 


Contain the most Blakean saying to be found outside Blake : ‘‘ There 


isno such thing as a spiritual love apart from a corporeal love, the 
one celestial and the other earthly, and the spiritual love begets a 
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passion peculiar in its intensity.” It is this combination of the poetic 
and visible in Blake’s work that accounts for its characteristic ene 

If we sift out from the enormous literature about Blake, the real 
from the confused, Mr Wicksteed’s book will be found among the 
chosen few. 


FRANK GRANGER, 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, NOTTINGHAM. 





Essays on the Trinity and the Incarnation. By Members of the 
Anglican Communion, edited by A. E. J. Rawlinson, DD., 
Student of Christ Church, Oxford.—Longmans, Green & Co., 
1928.—Pp. ix + 415.—21s. net. 


THERE are two difficulties which beset the publication of a volume 
of essays on a given subject by various contributors. The first is 
that connected with unity of treatment and of outlook. In the 
present case, as the editor, Dr Rawlinson, explains in the Preface, 
although “no one of the writers must be held to be directly responsible 
for any essay except his own,” and the book as a whole is not to be 
regarded “‘as a joint manifesto,” nevertheless there is a certain 
external bond in that when the book was planned all the contributors 
(with the important exception of Mr A. D. Noch, of Clare College, 
Cambridge) were engaged in the teaching of theology or philosophy 
at Oxford, and there is a more important and significant internal 
bond in that all the contributors “ are agreed in being Christians” 
and are agreed ‘in the conviction that Christianity when it is fully 
thought out demands and involves a distinctive doctrine of God of 
a kind which is not capable of being adequately expressed in the 
terms of any non-Christian philosophy ... and that the Church 
was rightly impelled to express and formulate its doctrines of God 
in the terms of Trinitarianism.”’ This general agreement is further 
defined by the statement that the writers ‘ believe that the lines 
upon which the theological implications of the Christian faith were 
thought out—more particularly, so far as the doctrine of the Trinity 
is concerned, by St Augustine—were upon the whole the right lines” ; 
and the general outlook is finally contrasted with that of Canon 
Streeter, who holds that there are two ways of knowledge, and that 
the ultimate nature of Being is by the human mind best apprehended 
on its qualitative side under the forms of a myth. The contributors 
to this volume, on the contrary (if we understand Dr Rawlinson 
correctly), would associate themselves with those ‘‘ who do not 
wholly despair of philosophy,” with the proviso “ that no philosophy 
can be adequate which is not also, in a full and real sense, Christian. 

This is both an apprehensible and a defensible distinction, though 
(with a probably conscious and legitimate intention) somewhat 
vaguely expressed. A chief interest of the book is the question 
which it raises in the mind of the reader as to how far the treatment 
by the various writers contributes to expound and clarify and 
develop the positions indicated by the editor. The second difficulty 
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ghich besets the publication of a volume of collected essays of this 
nature is that of compression. It is regrettable that the editor has 
heen compelled to be so unmerciful to himself in this matter. His 
survey of “‘ Hebraic Theism ” in twenty-two pages is both adequate 
to its purpose and original in its treatment. Those who are best 
uainted with the subject will appreciate most fully the difficulty 
and the success of the achievement. Mr Narborough has twenty-five 
s for his essay on “‘ The Christ,” and he has achieved the impos- 
sible as nearly as can be expected of mortal man. His presentation 
sufficiently suggests the kind of position which might serve as a basis 
for the superstructure which follows, and he is too wise and too 
competent to attempt more. 

All students of Christian origins will be grateful to the editor for 
the charity which he extends to the next contributor, Mr A. D. Noch, 
of Clare College, Cambridge, in allowing him no less than 100 pages 
(a full quarter of the whole book) for his essay on “‘ Early Gentile 
Christianity and its Hellenistic Background.”’ Dr Rawlinson explains 
in the preface that Mr Noch’s essay stands somewhat apart from the 
rest, and that ‘‘ he does not himself write either as a philosopher or 
as a theologian, but purely and simply as an historian of religion.” 
However that may be, there can be no question of the welcome 
which his contribution will receive from all serious students who are 
fortunate enough to meet with it. A full and properly documented 
survey in English of the whole field of contemporary Hellenistic 
religion, free alike from all presuppositions and inferences of an 
apologetic nature, has been for long adisideratum. What was needed 
was adequately attested facts and (so far as such a thing is possible) 
an objective comparison and contrast of pagan and Christian rites 
and formule. Mr Noch has removed a reproach from English scholar- 
ship by largely supplying this need, and the inclusion of his essay 
would alone more than justify the publication of the volume. It is 
not easy reading; it suffers inevitably from compression ; but it is 
amine of reliable information, and it is to be hoped that Mr Noch 
will present it afresh in an expanded form. Criticism by any but 
an acknowledged expert and specialist would be impertinent. 

In Dr Kirk’s essay on ‘“‘ The Evolution of the Doctrine of the 
Trinity,” and in that which follows by Mr Green on “The Later 
Development of the Doctrine of the Trinity,”’ the main subject of the 
volume is expounded. The two essays read in conjunction provide 
avery full sketch of the development of the doctrine from the New 
Testament origins to St Augustine de Trinitate inclusive. Those who 
have any first-hand acquaintance with the mass and the complexity 
of the material will recognise the skill with which both writers thread 
their way through the maze, and succeed in showing that it can at 
least be seriously maintained that in consideration of all the circum- 
stances the development which took place was a legitimate one. 
Both writers are aware of the caution and circumspection which must 
be exercised by the apologist for orthodoxy, who approaches the 
subject in the spirit of the modern scientific historian. The evolution 
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of dogma may be so presented as an inevitable process that any ¢laj 
to be a vehicle of unique revelation evaporates. The ghost of Gibbon 
still haunts Christian apologetics. To explain the rise and 

of Christianity, either in its missionary activity or in its intellectys| 
expression, as the modern historian explains activities and p 

is in the long run to explain away. When every allowance hg 
been made for the influence of environment and the trend of contem. 
porary thought, in the last resort it must be shown that the actual 
development issued in the unexpected—the inexplicable—saye 
the assumption that the determining element is exclusively an 
distinctively Christian. This requirement of Christian Apologetics 
is quite recognisably present to the mind of Mr Noch throughout his 
essay, though he leaves the inference to be drawn by the reader, It 
is Dr Kirk’s main thesis which provides the most complete if not 
the most convincing illustration. Dr Kirk maintains, and he 
marshals a very considerable amount of evidence to back his conten. 
tion, that the general trend of philosophical speculation throughout 
the period was towards a dualistic rather than a Trinitarian conception 
of the divine nature. This dualistic tendency existed not only in 
the pagan environment, but within the Christian Church, and it js 
distinctly traceable within the pages of the New Testament, The 
development of the dogma is controlled by the conflict between the 
natural tendency to dualism and the opposing tendency to a Trini- 
tarian formula which is distinctively Christian. The ultimate triumph 
of the Trinitarian formula was, therefore, the victory of a tendency, 
or the expression of a need, which is in no sense attributable to the 
pagan environment, but which is essentially Christian. The deter 
mining factor, Dr Kirk holds, was experiential, not dialectical, It 
was due to the fact of the invasive and possessive operation of the 
Divine Spirit in the experience of the Church and the recognition 
that the experienced fact necessitated the positing of a distinct 
hypostasis within the Divine Being. ‘‘ We may at least hazard the 
conjecture that, if it had been realised that irresistibility and imper 
sonality are not convertible terms, and that one person may ‘ possess’ 
another as completely as a stimulant may intoxicate a man... 
the Pelagian controversy would have raged round the question, not 
of gratia irresistibilis, but of the alleged irresistibility of the operations 
of the Spirit” (p. 282). The whole of Dr Kirk’s argument wil 
assuredly and deservedly arouse interest and command attention. It 
ean be neither fairly expressed nor fairly criticised in a short review. 
‘* It is at least highly characteristic of modern apologetics in its attempt 
to conserve at all cost a unique element in Christianity and in it 
discovery of the required uniqueness not in the outcome of a dialectical 
process, but in a felt experience. The failure of logic is of vital 
assistance to Dr Kirk’s argument. ‘This failure of Christian 
theology to produce logical justification for the cardinal point in its 
Trinitarian doctrine is of the greatest possible significance ” (p. 222). 
‘It is not very surprising that Bishop Gore should characterise 
Augustine’s attempt as ‘ unsuccessful.’ . . . Even Professor Webb 
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no more than repeat Augustine’s language without justifying 
i,” In the face of such notable failures it is perhaps not very sur- 
ng either that no reference should be made to the dialectical 
temerity of St Thomas Aquinas. “Utrum in Deo sunt plures 
nae quam tres.” . . . “ Respondeo decendum . . . necesse est 

ere tantum tres personas in divinis.” See Summa. Theol. Pars 
Prima Quoest xxx., Articulus I1.—where the argument is developed at 
gme length. But logical justification, whether by Thomas or 
qother, whether cogent or futile, is clearly an afterthought. And 
though it is doubtless true, and gratitude is due to Dr Kirk for 
insisting upon the fact, that there was a struggle between a Unitarian 
and a Trinitarian interpretation of the Christian facts, there appear 
to be no adequate grounds for attributing the ultimate triumph of a 
Trinitarian formula solely or even mainly to the interpretation of 
experience. Logic and feeling no doubt each played a part ; but an 
altogether simpler explanation is at hand. In the absence of those 
weapons of critical precision which are at the disposal of the modern 
theologian, it is recognised that the Fathers of the Church were apt 








to attach a perhaps disproportionate significance to the ipsissima 
verba of the sacred text, and in the sacred text a Trinitarian formula 
(the authenticity of which Dr Kirk himself is prepared to defend) 
isfound upon the very lips of the Master Himself (Matt. xxiii. 19). 
Its precise significance is no doubt a legitimate ground for profound 
geculation and controversy. Yet it really does seem decisive in 
respect to the number three. It does appear to definitely exclude 
twoorfourormany. The adoption of any but a Trinitarian formula 
by the Church would have committed the Christ Himself to the 
promulgation of a deplorable misapprehension as to the Divine 
Nature at the culminating moment of His revelation. 

The concluding essays, on “‘God and Time” and on “ The 
Incarnation,” are entrusted to Mr Brabant and to Mr Leonard 
Hodgson respectively. The exigencies of space do not permit even 
the barest outline of their argument. It must suffice to say that 
what they have written will be read with interest and appreciation 
and profit. This review must be confined to a few remarks in con- 
clusion on the subject of aim and method to which attention was called 
at the outset in reference to the editor’s Preface, for the treatment by 
Mr Brabant and Mr Hodgson serves to render explicit the serious 
difficulty which is latent in the conception of the volume as a whole. 
The difficulty is this: if ‘‘ the lines upon which the theological 
implications of the Christian faith were thought out were upon the 
whole the right lines,” that is to say, if the dogmatic formule are 
in the main adequate and defensible, and this is the main thesis of 
the volume as a whole, what conceivable purpose is served by the 
attempt to restate or re-interpret, or even illuminate, these formulz by 
the aid of modern philosophical conceptions? If the traditional 
dogmas of the Trinity and the Incarnation are adequate and defen- 
sible, if the Church followed the right lines, then the Christian 
philosophy which is desired by the writers of these essays is surely 
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already in existence. The philosophy is implied and applied in the 
actual development of the dogma : it is that peculiar and distinctive 
blend of the Platonic and Aristotelian tradition which supplied an 
alone could or can supply the terminology actually employed, an 
which ultimately reached full and systematic expression in the work 
of the Scholastics. Ovoia and sadoracis and dépoovows and persona 
and the quite peculiar and distinctive concept of creation, and a host 
of other technical terms were slowly forged by the exigencies of 
controversy until they served to give adequate expression to the 
fundamental conceptions of the Christian revelation: the develop. 
ment of the dogma is pari passu the development of a philosophy; 
a philosophy no doubt which was pagan in origin, but which was none 
the less capable, to put it at the lowest, of a Christian interpretation, 
and which, for that is the contention, offered an adequate basis and 
provided the scheme of an adequate terminology for the dogmatic 
expression of Christianity. An entirely different view is, of course, 
tenable and is, in fact, maintained by many Christian theologians, 
the view, namely, that the whole development of Christian dogma 
was distorted and maimed by its association with an alien philosophy, 
but to hold such a view as this last is clearly to abandon the main 
thesis of this volume. Nevertheiess, for those who do hold this 
latter view the choice seems to be between a refusal to seek any 
serious aid from philosophy at all, the course which Canon Streeter 
appears to advocate, or a systematic attempt at radical restatement 
of Christian fundamentals in complete independence of the traditional 
formule and in a terminology which is at least acceptable to modem 
monistic philosophers. Whatever opinion may be held as to the advisa- 
bility of adopting either of these courses, they are at least compre- 
hensible. But it is very difficult to understand the aim and purpose 
of a body of theologians who are prepared to defend the traditional 
formule as a development along the right lines, and yet are appa 
rently anxious to justify that development and to render it more 
acceptable and apprehensible by the adoption of terms and concep- 
tions borrowed from modern monistic philosophy. It is surely 
obvious at this time of day that if the development of Christian 
dogma was in any sense right and legitimate and reasonably adequate 
as an intellectual statement of fundamental truth about the nature 
of the universe, then the whole course of modern philosophy has 
issued in a radical misconception and mis-statement. If the retention 
of odcia and ixéoracs, with all their presuppositions and implications, 
is not only defensible but necessary, what conceivable assistance 
can be anticipated from a type of philosophy to which such 
conceptions are mere windy nonsense ? It is certainly very puzzling. 


RicHArRD HANSON. 


St. Boroutrn’s Vicarace, E.C. 1. 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OF PERSONALITY 381 


4 Study in the Philosophy of Personality. By Hilda D. Oakeley, 
MA., Reader in Philosophy in the University of London.— 
London: Williams and Norgate, Ltd.—Pp. 192.—5s. net. 


yiss OAKELEY’S thoughtful discussion of her theme is a further 
adication of the increasing importance which personality is steadily 
ysuming as an outstanding category of current philosophy. She 
dresses certain aspects of the problem which have been hitherto 
under-emphasised : the connection between personality and value ; 
its intimate relation to history and future social development ; the 
degree to which evolutionary theory can disclose its origin, and the 
question whether it is essentially subject, or object, of our experience. 
The result is a many-sided and well-balanced consideration of the 
glected features, based on a Leibnizian Monadology as qualified by 
the views of Professor James Ward and Dr Wildon Carr, freed from 
pan-psychism, and distinct from American personalism. The per- 
lexing historical changes in the use of the term ** person,” however, 
and also the degree to which personality may logically be attributed 
toreality are deliberately accorded somewhat cursory treatment. 

The author’s initial principle is that the monadic person “ is 
alvays subject and creative,” so that to describe it as object is “‘ to 
abstract from its creativity.” This point of view obviously raises 


‘ 








the familiar difficulties as to the nature and mode of self-knowledge, 
the fuller elaboration of which was probably precluded by limits of 
pace; and, although we may agree that the person is, in some sense 
or other, more than ‘‘a summation of its acts,” it still remains 
doubtful that anything is really gained by distinguishing between 
“person ”? as essentially subject and the “I” or “ego” as object. 
Similarly, as regards the intrinsic uniqueness of each monad, for 
there are clearly two types of uniqueness—one that is relatively 
trivial and the other of incalculable significance. The first is the 
outcome of mere exclusiveness and may therefore be claimed, so far 
asit is worth claiming at all, by every blade of grass or point event ; 
while the second springs from that wide inclusiveness, combined 
with systematic diversity, that characterises brilliant novae in the 
physical realm and genius in the spiritual. When, therefore, we lay 
the emphasis on the first and unimportant type, as Miss Oakeley 
seems to me to do, it becomes extremely difficult to regard personality 
a being “‘ nearest to reality.” Whatever uniqueness the person 
enjoys, further, is associated with memory as essentially creative ; 
“the world of each is constituted by his creative memory ” (p. 52). 
But in what degree is memory, as such, actually creative ? Surely 
only in some purely metaphorical sense of being raised to the nth 
power, so that memory itself can be nothing more than a psychic 
hod-carrier controlled by a still higher function to which creation 
isalways really due ; that seems in fact clearly implied by the asser- 
tion that ‘“‘ the genius is he in whom creative activity seems most to 
overpass the materials of memory ” (p. 183). This, however, holds 
ttue to some slight degree of every person without exception. 

I very much regret to feel that the presentation of Hegelianism 
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is seriously inadequate. This again appears to arise from that mis 
interpretation of uniqueness which implies that what is “ commo, 
in many experiences is the meaningless factor ” (p. 86). Even if ye 
admit that person is always subject, does not this principle vitiat 
the concept by rendering it altogether too secluded and subjective} 
And this, in turn, obscures the plain fact that its very uniquenes 
is determined by, and can be fully expressed only in terms of, its 
“other.” Similarly as regards that incessant transcendence of “ the 
limits of finitude ” which accompanies all personal creativity, For 
it is nowhere sufficiently recognised that this transcendence, in the 
end, involves so profound a transformation that the resulting contrast 
between the initial and the final stages may completely conceal their 
unbroken continuity. Thus the widely held illusion arises that 
“‘ ultimate significance vanishes in the reality of the Whole . . . the 
distinctness of the individual vanishes in communion with the All,” 
This conclusion is here attributed to “‘ the absolute idealist inter. 
pretation . . . the doctrine of the whole as mind ” (pp. 106, 114); 
whereas, on the author’s own admission, Bosanquet explicitly main- 
tained that, far from “ vanishing,” ‘‘ nothing is lost, all is included in 
the perfection of the Whole ”’ (p. 182). This is, of course, in complete 
accord with Bradley’s standpoint and with the underlying Hegelian 
principle of negativity, although it must be admitted that these 
thinkers regarded the category of personality as inadequate and 
inapplicable, therefore, to the Absolute. This, however, by no means 
invalidates the general principle; and Miss Oakeley herself, while 
recognising “the possibility of a supreme Person,” rejects “the 
conception of the Whole as personal” (p. 181). But justice will 
never be accorded to Hegelianism so long as it is regarded as “ the 
method which starts from mind as pure thought,” and which the 
writer attributes to “logical idealist philosophy” (pp. 62, 144). 
Hegel proclaimed unmistakably his own starting-point to be experi- 
ence taken in its fullest actuality ; but Miss Oakeley appears to have 
ignored the “ ballet of bloodless categories ” and ‘‘ the Kingdom of 
Shades.” 

Her final conclusion is that the “ conception of an impersonal 
reason must have a place in our Weltanschauung, because of the 
difficulty of assuming personal beings as the ultimates of the universe” 
(p. 175). Is not ‘impersonal reason,” however, more than “an 
abstraction from our knowledge of the activity of the person”? 
Does it not constitute in the end a self-contradictory idea? But my 
selection of points of difference must not be taken to minimise the 
many and patent merits of Miss Oakeley’s stimulating and suggestive 
volume; it is to be hoped that it does not preclude a fuller analysis 
of these fundamentally important problems. 


J. E. TURNER. 


UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL. 
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Christ and Modern Education. By Charles E. Raven, D.D.—London : 
Hodder and Stoughton.—Pp. 15 + 208.—3s. 6d. net. 


Dr Raven’s very interesting and stimulating book is one more 
example of the vigorous intellectual movement which owes so much 
in Liverpool and elsewhere to his Bishop, Dr David. In itself Dr 
Raven’s work is the result of a challenge thrown out at the recent 
International Missionary Council at Jerusalem to show how the 
general principles of Christ’s teaching methods and His general views 
on the worth of individuality are in accord with the best results of 
modern educational doctrine. It is not so much the conversion of 
so-called heathen lands which is the problem of the book, as the 
reconversion of an England which seems to be unconsciously allowing 
its young to grow up almost wholly ignorant of the essentials of the 
Christian story. ‘‘ Godlessness seems to be a world-wide malady : 
the solution is a right method ” in adapting and applying “‘ modern 
pedagogy to the service of Jesus.” Dr Raven would perhaps agree 
that in our day we need at one and the same time another Augustine, 
another Theodore of Tarsus, and another Francis of Assisi. 

The present reviewer is entirely at one with Dr Raven in his 
contention that religious instruction needs to be made intellectually 
more respectable if it is to secure the willing acceptance of the 
gowing mind. He realises that “if religion is neglected, it is not 
the fault of the educationalists,’ who, indeed, are unanimous in 
their conception of education as fundamentally a spiritual process, 
having personality for its prime objective, and a personality of the 
tight sort, rich in interests, single-minded, whole in integration, 
autonomous in action, actuated by vision and ideal. Precisely 
because “‘ children are incurably metaphysical ” (our author quotes 
Professor Hocking) their education must culminate in a worthy 
presentation of the ultimate categories of religion. He rightly 
objects to the false antithesis between ‘‘ sacred” and “ profane ” 
studies (he might have added that any subject becomes sacred or 
profane according to the way it is handled by the teacher), and he 
desires a serious attempt to record an agreed “ best possible inter- 
pretation of the content of our faith.’’ Reunion in short is as urgent 
aquestion in relation to the content of religious education in schools 
as it is in relation to overseas propagation of the Gospel. Dr Raven, 
we think, rather underestimates the difficulty of framing, expounding 
and interpreting ‘‘ the simple facts of the faith,” and he even says 
(p. 99) that “ after adolescence the matters that divide us do not 
arise.” But surely it is precisely during the ardent intellectual and 
spiritual quests of adolescence that questions of truth, definition, 
sacrament, do arise, do become urgent. The spectacle of the “nine 
and ninety ” jarring sects is not edifying, but the spectacle is there, 
and it has got to be faced, not avoided. There is some failure in 
this chapter to develop the argument, for on p. 101 we are told “ to 
lave our pupils to develop at a later stage of growth the expression 
of their faith in appropriate forms of doctrine and order.” Yet when, 
how, and by what criteria? ‘‘ A devoted Jesus-worship is not 
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enough,” says Dr Raven : how and what way is it to be supplement; 
and its incipient Arianism avoided? We hope that in a futys 
edition Dr Raven will expand in a more searching way the problems 
with all their pitfalls, which he has somewhat too lightly sketched, 

Chapter V. is the most important in the book, the one which 
would most repay separate reissue (after the self-criticism which 
the author would certainly give it). We are entirely at one with 
him in his claim for the illuminating worth of a study of the teachi 
method of Jesus. It is not too much to say that, properly under. 
stood and seized, the Four Gospels are veritably the teacher’s nade 
mecum, his best handbook of method. It would be well, however, 
for the author to specify or to illustrate with some exactitude what 
material he would substitute, ‘‘ vastly different,”’ he says, “* from the 
traditional formulas.”” Certainly, however, he challenges the teacher 
furiously to think when he declares that ‘‘ Jesus does not primarily 
give instruction about God.” Yet two pages later we are told that 
Jesus’s way was “ to kindle a passion for God.” All that Dr Rayen 
says about the problem of adolescent religious education is worth 
revision and expansion: the treatment is often too slight, e.g. of 
conversion, confirmation or an equivalent rite and public profession, 
and the problem of membership of a church. The final chapter 
touches lightly upon the question of the religious education of the 
adult. There are, however, many problems of considerable import- 
ance which are either all too scantily touched upon or wholly omitted 
in a book the title of which at least promises a more thorough-going 
survey than is actually made. The problem of the historical element 
in religious education (recently discussed at the Modern Churchmen’s 
Conference); of other world-religions critical of or complementary 
to Christianity ; of the “ previous question,”’ that is, of the place of 
philosophy of religion in religious education generally ; these and 
similar urgent aspects of Dr Raven’s general thesis need examination. 
“* Adventure ”’ he rightly regards as an essential quality of adolescent 
psychology, but he has nothing to say of that other feature of religious 
experience which the Abbé Huvelin so impressed upon Friedrich 
von Hiigel as the very heart of any religion, namely, adoration. Dr 
Raven almost deprecates quiet. 

Dr Raven does not, in this book, indicate whether he has i 
mind the different circumstances and possibilities of the primary 
school, the secondary school, public school and university. 
possibilities of craft work as a vehicle for the expression of deep and 
rich religious experience are scarcely realised. The technique of 
the study circle, he says, has been very fully explored ; yes, but 
does he fully realise what, at its best, are its limitations ? 

The book deserves to be widely read, but its permanent usefulness 
will largely depend upon the addition in a later issue of ca 
bibliographies and an index, together with a more critical estimate 
of the possibilities of his various ideas. 


ALBERT A, Cock, 
University COLLEGE, SOUTHAMPTON. 











